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Tillage, 191. 
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Markets, 192. 
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201. 
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Expenditure, 208. 
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Note on Game Fowls. 
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Ihe Beauty of Form, 247. 


You, I. 
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The Fatting Quality. : 
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greatly forwarded the Improvement, 252. 


The probable Origin of this Practice, 253. 


The Ee of the Practice » 255, 


Sxor. XXV. Horſes, 256. 


The Species is the black Cart Horſe. 
The Riſe of the Midland Variety. 
The Change it has undergone, 257. 
Its preſent Properties, 2 58. a 

Breeding Horſes, 260. 

Stallions. | 
Breeding and ping them, 
Letting, and Prices. „ 
Mares, 261. 8 
Work them while they fackle. 
Times of Foaling and W _— 

| Diſpoſal of Horſes. | 

Oey fold when Yearlings. 
_ Grown by Graziers, 252. 


_ Worked while young, in the Weſtern Counties, 


Reach London, at Six Vears old! 
Prices, for the laſt Ten Years. 


GENERAL REMARKS on this Syſtem of Praflice, 


$Sxer. XXVI. Cattle, 265. 


I. The Breed is the longhorned. _ 
The old Stock of the Country Nil prevail. 
The Hiſtory of a new and improved . 266. 

The Craven Breed, 267. 
The Weſtmoreland Breed. 
Note on the Riſe and Decline of Breeds. 
The Canley Breed, 268. | 
Ihe Drakelow and Linton Breeds, N. 268, 
The Diſhley Breed, 269. 
"The Rollright Breed, 270. | 
The Croxall Breed, 
Note on the Bloxedge Bull. 
The preſent State of this Breed, 271, 
Mr. Bakewell's Stock, 5 
Fis Bull D noticed.  _ 
Mis Cows and Hgifers, 272. 
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4 Mr. Fowler's Stock. 
25 His Bull Shakeſpear deſcribed. | 
A ſtriking Inſtance of accidental Varieties. 
His Bull Garrick noticed, 275, 
Mr. Paget's young Garrick, N. 275. 
Mr. Fowler's Cows, 276. 
Mr. F. 's Practice noticed, N. 276. 
Mr. Princep's Cows, 276. 
A Deſcription of the improved Breed. 

Note on a Dutch Head, 277. 
on Horns, 278. | 
on Hipbones, 279. 

— on Bull D. I 

on the Viſcera of Cattle, 280. 
on the Color of Cattle, 281. 
Their Properties defined, Wt. 
As Graziers Stock. | 
= | As Dairy Stock. | 
7 155 As Beaſts of Draft, 282. 
1 Note on preventing the Growth of Horns. 
Hew far the true Principles of Improvements have 
been applied to this Species of Liveſtock, 283. 


II. Breeding Cattle, 203. 


-# Bulls. 3 
5 The general 13 of the Ditrid. | 
| 1 he Riſe of the Practice of 3 28 
Public and private Shows of Bulls. | 
Prices given. 
The Practice of ſending 3 out. 
The Age at which they leap, 285. 
They are often deficient in Vigor. 
The Cauſe and Prevention examined. 
| Breeding Cows, 286. 

On working Cows that have milled the Bull, 287. 
The different Varieties of Dairy Cows noticed, 288. 
Deſcription of a Trentwater Cow, 291. RE 
Diſtinction between a Dairy Cow, and a Grazier 3 
7 | F 

| Places of Purchaſe and Price of Dairy Cows, 295: 

The Management of Dairy Cows. 

Inſtance of drying them off, together, 204. 
1 On keeping them conſtantly tied up. ogy the 
| 1 Winter, 29 | 
The Diſpoſal of Dairy Cond. : 
A beautifully fimple Plan of Management, with c re- 
beet to this Deſcription of Stock, 295. 
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Rearing Cattle, 297. 


The Deſeriptions reared, 


Bull Calves are reared at the Teat. 


The Method and Effect. 


Rearing Heifers for the Dairy deſcribed, 299. 


IV. 


Bulls leap at 15 to 18 Months old, 299. 
Meifers are brought into Milk, at 3 Years old. 
Some Heifers worked, at 3 years old. | 


Fatting Cattle, 299. 


Much Grazing carried on in the Difria, 


The Species, chiefly, Summer Fatting, on Graſs, 300. 
Note on Fatting Cattle on Grains, 
Situation and Soil of Grazing Grounds, 301. 


Hlerbage. 

Deſcription of Cattle. 
Places of Purchaſe, 302. 
Deſireable Points, 303. 


GEeNtral REMARK, on the Choice of Cattle for 


Fatting. _ 
Management of Grazing Stock, 305. 55 
Note on giving fatung | Cows the Bull, 366. 
A Want of Rubbing Poſts. Nh 
Note on Rubbing Poſts. 


Cattle Pens lingularly prevalent. 


Note on Grazing in a wet Seaſon, 307. 


Markets for fat Cattle, 308. 


Moſtly ſold underfat. 
Remarks on this Subject. | 
Note on B1ikMINGHAM CarTLY Manrzr, 30g. 


Remarks on eſtimating the Value of hve Cattle, 310. 
GENERAL REMARKS on the ART oF GRAZING. 
Produce of fatting Cattle, 312. | 


The Profits of Grazing reſt, principally, on n Judge. 


ment, in Buy? ng and Selling, 313. 


SECT. 


XXVII. The Dairy Management, 314. 
Dairy Produce a principal Object of this Diftridt, 


The Sizes of Dairies. 


. Fatting Calves, 314. 


II. 


 Chiefly fatted at the Teat, 375. 
Narcotic Balls are ſometimes given. 


The Butter Dairy. 316. 


A Means of preventing Rancidneſs, and Binemeſs, in 


-: Batter, -- - 
On mg W. bey Butter, 
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The Cheeſe Dairy, 317. 
Much Cheeſe made in the Diſtrict. 
The Soils of its Dairy Grounds, 318. 


A Soil may be too weak for the Cheeſe Dairy: 
Herbage of Cheeſe Farms. | 


Cheeſe frequently made from new Leys. 


| Manager 8, 


Inſtance 7. Loſs: thro [nattention. 
The Species of Cheeſe made. 
Notes on Cheeſevats and Fillets. 
_ Hiſtory of STi. TON CHEESE. nie 
Inſtance of a mere Circumſtance. CHANGI: G THE 
PRODUCE OF A COUNTRY, 321. | | 


Seaſon of making, Cheeſe, 3225 | 


Management of the Chreſes. 


{Quality of the Milk. 
Coloring partially uſed, 333. 
Ou Correcting the Milk, wich Alum. | 


| Rennet and Running. 


How variable is this Art. . 
Menn of the Curd, 324. 

Breaking with a“ Churndaſh.“ 

Inſtance of good Cheeſe, without Scaldiag. 


Wh 


Remain all Night in the Scalding Liquor, 3 
Wiped with a Hair CLoTH, _ | 
Markets for Cheeſes. | 


ow 


- Produce of Cheeſe, 326. 


Influenced by the deaſon. | 
Produce of a Cow. | 


| Produce of the Diſtrict. | 
Ster. XXVIII. Swine, 37 
| The Number kept. 


he Proportion of Swine to Cons. 
Ihe Breeds various. | 
Initance of a whole- word Sort, N. 32 28. 
Mr. Bakewell has a ſuperior Breed. 
| Raiſed by Breeding, Inandin. 
Opinions on this Subject, . —” 
The Price of the Leap raiſed, with « the Quality of e 
the Boar, 329. 
The Management of Store swine. 
Oats preferred to Barley, as Food. | 
Young Pigs are thought to require warm Liquor. 


The Management of Fatting wine. 


Their Food chiefly Barley Meal and Potatoes 
_ keep little Store Pigs 1 in the _ ”y 3 50. 
Remarks on this F ractice. 
A fatting Sty, on a ſingular Plan. 
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xxii CONTENTS: 


| Stor. XXIX. Sheep, 331. 


Great Numbers kept, in the Diſt. 
The Incloſures moſtly round, 332. 
The Common Fields dangerous to Sheep. 


I. The Breeds found in this Diſtrict, 382- 
Field Sheep, or ſhortwooled Sheep. 
Moſtly of Shropſhire. _ 
A ſingular Koutine of Practice, 333. 
A Specimen of the INTERCOURSE OE Disraiers. 
Paſture Sheep, or longwooled Sheep. 
Formerly, only one Breed. 
Deſcription of the“ old Sort.“ | 
A Warwickſhire Ram particularized, 335. 


Allo one of the“ true old eee Sort, * 
N. 


35˙ 
Have ll their warm Advocates: | 
A modern Breed, or new Variety, has been raiſed. 
Ihe new Leiceſterſnire Breed. 337. 
Ihe Origin of this Breed attempted to be traced. 
_ Joſep h Allom firſt diſtinguiſhed it. 
"TW "roſe high State of Improvement has been 
effected, by Mr. BaxaWELL, 3389. 
n ROVEMENT, 

| s Diſciples enumerated, 3414. : 

'T ” d wg this Breed are Many and 3 inv ete· 

rate, 343. 

This extraordinary F at attempted to be x accounted 
or, , 0 | 

The Drscair rio of this Breed. 

Its comparative Merits conſidered, ab; 

Ihe Beauty of Form examined. 

'The Utility of Form, 347- 

Proportion of Offal. 

1 he Quality of the F leſh, 349. 
Criterions of good and bad Fleſh, 
The Fleſh of Cattle, 350. 

The Fleſh of Sheep, * 
When living. 
When ſlaughtered. 

When dreſſed, 352. 

Fatting Quality examined, 353. 
The Propenſity to a State of Fatnefs. | 
Remarks on this Subject. = 
The Degree of Fatneſs, 354. 

Extraordinary Inſtances. 
atterten on this Lenken. 356. 
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General Remarks on the Carcaſe, 357. 
The Wool examined, 8 | 
Comparatively deficient, in FaQ. 
But much more ſo, in Argument, 360, 
GENERAL ORSERVATI1ONS on Sheep, asa\ Species of 
— domeſtic Animals, 361, | 
The Value of the Carcaſe is obvious. 
The Value of the Freece examined, 362. 
Wool is, here, a Neceſſary of Life, 3. 
An Article of Commerce, 364. | 
The Value of the FLOCK, in e ulture, conſi 
dered, 365. 
In meliorating the Scl. 
In rendering heathy Mountain uſe! ful. 
The Form for the Grazier examined,  _ 
No te on the proper Length of Leg, 366. 
The Form for the Mountain Shepherd,” 367. 
The Form for the Arable Farmer. 
Longwooled Sheep are altogether unſuitable for 
the Fold, 
No one Breed is capable of affording all the Purpo- 
ſes of Sheep, in this Ifland, 368. 
The diſtinct Breeds of Sheep deemed requiſite, in = 
this liland, 369. 
A very longwooled Breed, as that of the old. 
Lincolnſhire. | ; 
A longiſh wooled Breed, as that of the new Lei. 
e een 
A middlewooled Breed, or an as ; thoſe of 15 
Wilts, Norfolk and Southdown. | | 
A finewooled Breed, as the Kyeland, 370. 
A hardy Race, as thoſe of Shropſhire, k. 
A concluding KREMARK, * the new 5 
Leiceſterſhire, or Diqhley Breed. | 


1. Breeding Sheep, 3 377. 
Ranis. 5 
The eſtabliſned Practice of 7 VE Diſtrig. 
Some of the old Stock let by the ö 37 
Mr. Palfrey lets the Warwickſhire. 
Mr. Vrizby the old Leiceſterhire. 

Mr. F.'s Show; N. 372. 

Tue modern Breed are never d. 

Lach Breeder has his Ram Show. | 
There 1s alſo a public Show, at Leiceſter, | 373. T7 
4 he Riſe of letting Rams, by the Sealon, 

155 Note on the Surname of Tupman. ; 
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The Mittens of Rams, 374. 
Ram Lambs, and chooſing them, 375. 
Treatment of Ram Lambs. 
Ihe Art of making up Rams, 376. 
The Methods of 8 owing Rams, 377. 
Note on the Duration of Vigor and F ecundity. 
The defreable Points of a Ram, 378. 


The Diſtinction between Ramgetters and Wedder- 


etters, 379. 


The Fufincſe of Letting. 


An Innovation, lately introduced. 

Remarks on this new Practice, 38a. 
Conditions ot Letting, 381. 

Much left to the Honor of the Parties. 

Graziers “ tied down?” from breeding Rams. 

The Prices of Rams by the Seaſon, 383. 

The progreſſive Riſe of theſe Prices. 

The Reality of theſe Prices aſſerted, 384. 

Theſe Prices, how reconcileable to Reaſon, 38 5. 

Note on letting them by the Score of Ewes, 387. 
The Treatment of Rams after ns ot 298 
Sending out letten Rams. 

The Method of uſing them. 

A new Method adopted. | 5 
The expected Treatment of a Ram at Ride, 389. 
Their "treatment after their Return. | 

Ewes, 390. 

The Sies of Breeding Flocks. 
Gier Flock 
Rambreeder's Flocks. © | 

The Management of Ewe Flocks, 390. 


"Ihe Choice of Ewes, for the different Department; 


of Breeding, 391. 
Summer Treatment of Ewes. 
The Time of admitting the Ram, 392. 
The Winter 'reatment. 
Attention at Lambing Time. 
Treatment after Lambing, 393. 
The modern Breed ſoon loſe their Milk. 
ReMaR&s on this Subject. | 
| Time ot Weaning, 1 
Method of identifying the Laws: 
Inſtænce of Shepherds identifying, at Sight, the 
_.....-. Individuals of their Flocks.. 
2 Treatment of Ewe Lambs, 295, 


Culling | 
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Culling the aged Ewes. 
The Rambreeders? and the Graziers' Pradtice 
difter, 
Mr. Bakewell laughters his Culling Ewes, on 
his Premiſes, 396. 
The eſtimate Value of Culling Ewes. 
An Idea of letti ung Ewes. | | 


III. Fatting Saeep, 30. „ 
The site of Grazing, 307. | | 
The Materials of Fatting. 

'The Deſcription of Sheep, 398. 
The Means of obtaining them. 
Places of Purchaſe. 

Choice of Sheep for Grazing, 399. 
The Management of fatting vlocks, 400, 
The Ewes are allowed the Ram, | 

Their Keep varies. 
The Method of Stocking. 
Management of Ewes and Lambs, 401. 5 

] Note on FaTTiNG LaMBs ON anner, 42. 

. The Shepherding of Sheep. 

: Irimmiag the Buttocks. 

Dag Locks” a Species of Produce. | 
A Preventive of the Fly, 403. 
Method of deſtroying Mag gots.. 
On Artificial Wath Pools, 404. 
Sheari ing is neatly done. 
Markets tor fat Sheep, 495+. 
For Carcaſes. 
For Wool, and Prices.” 75 
The Produce of farting Bherps 466. 
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to flatter, 1 preſume to inform 


TO HIS 
ROYAL HIGHNESS 


THE 


PRINCE or WALES. 


SIR, 
ITHOUT attempting to 


praiſe, and without daring 


Your Highneſs, that I am purſuing 
a Plan, which, in its principles, 18 
calculated to prolong the Proſſ perity 
of the Engliſh Nation; and that 5 
nothing could alleviate ſo much the | 
labour of the purſuit, as the ArrRo- 
BA TION of Your Rovar Hicuness; 
nor any thing add ſo much to the 
celebri ity of the undertaking, as the 


PaTrONAGE OF "THE 'Paince | or 


Warrs. 5 
Permit 


D E DID AT ION. 


Permit INC, then, in YorR Hign- 


NEss's known goodneſs of diſpolition, 


to commit theſe Volumes, as a part 


of the General Work, to YouR RoyaL 


PATRONAGE ; and to declare myſelf, 


with becoming reſpect, ind ch 7 


moſt perfect attachment, 


YOUR ROYAL HIGHNESS'S | 
MOST OBEDIENT AN 


MOST HUMBLE SERVANT, 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


To THE 


FIRST VOLUME. 


were chiefly collected, ſome years 


ago, during a reſidence of two years, in the 
MI DTAND CouvxTIES . 
But, with a view to the fulneſs and accu - 
tacy of the regiſter, I have ſince thought it 
N expedient to make a ſecond ſurvey of Le1- 
 CESTERSHIRE | and its ENVIRONS, where 
+ © ſpent three months of the laſt ſummer 
(1789); my principal object, in this ſecond 
view, being that of making myſelf more 


fully acquainted with the ſubje& of Live- 


* At STATFOLD, near the junction of the four counties 


of LeicEsTER, WARWICK, STAFFORD, and DeRsy, 
where I chiefly reſided, from March 1784 to April 1785. 
dee the Advertiſement to the ſecond volume. 


HE MATERIALS of this Volume 


THUS 


a , _ 
" 55 — . i IN 


7 


taking, from the firſt PR of it, in 1780, 


to the preſent time: a period of fomewhat | 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


THUS THE PUBLIC are furniſhed 
with a detail of the progreſs of this under- 


more than ten years. 


The practice of Noxrolk was collected 
in the years 1780, 1781, and 1782, and 
: publiſhed ; in 1787. 
"=" Hat of VokK su! RE, in 1 1782 and 1787, 
and publiſhed i in 1788. 
-.- "That of GLOCESTERSHIRE, in 1782 and 
1788, and publiſhed i in 1789. 


That of the MipLAxD Coun rats, in 


1784, 1785, 1786, 1789, and i IS now under | 


— 


publication. 


It may be proper to add, that the PUBLIC 


; are now likewiſe furniſhed with the whole 
of the information 1 have hitherto collected 


on the ſubject of RURAL ECONOMY 3 ex- 


cepting t that which F neceſſarily obtained 
of the eſtabliſhed practice of the SOUTHERN 
COUNTIES during five years | reſidence 


there; +; 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


there“; alſo excepting a variety of detached | 
ideas, which, being deemed in themſelves 
not ſufficiently important, or not yet ſuffi- 
ciently authenticated, to admit of being g pub- 
liſhed in their preſent ſtate, ſtill remain ſeat· 
tered in the original papers belonging to the 
ſeveral Diſtricts I have reſided in; and ex- 
cepting ſuch other deſultory ideas as I have 
collected in paſſing between Diſtrict and 
Diſtrict. No part of either of theſe, how- 
ever, are intended for ſeparate publication 3 
and the practice of the SOUTHERN COUN = i 
1IES requires a ſecond and deliberate ſurvey, 
2 before a detail of it can be entitled to the ; 
reception of the Pustic *. 


Lox pod, June, 1790. 
"A D- 


* See MinuTEs dr Ackicur run k, &c. IN SURREY: : 


+ 1796. That ſurvey has been 1 and the materia! 
colletted are no"; propmring for publication, 


ADVERTISEMENT 
ro THE 


SECOND-E DI TIOVN. 


| 0 as was obſerved; on a ſimilar occa- 


Fon, with reſpect to the Rural Economy of 
Yorkſhire, The arrangement has been ad- 


5 juſted, corrections have been made, and the 
GENERAL MATTER, which would ſeparate 
without violence, has been reſerved: with 


the i intention of confining this impreſſion, to ” 


what relates to the PRACTICE of PROF Es- 


| SIONAL MEN, in the MipLanD CounTiEs; 


and to what aroſe out of My own EXPE= 


RIENCE, in THAT DEPARTMENT OF THE 


1sL AND. 


LoxnDon, December, 1796. 1 
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that name. 


The ute . the weſtern provinces 
abound with mountains and bold high lands; 
while the eaſtern , the ſouthern, and the mid- 
Yor. 1 B e land 8 


"HE ISLAN D, if its ſurface could be 
1 brought within a ſingle point of view, 
would appear ſtrongly featured, by an aſſo- 
ciation of mountain, upland, and vale, in. 

terſperſed with irregular tracts of middle- 
land country, partaking of the nature of vale, 
but, having no regular chain of high lands 
on their e are not n 7 | 
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: DISTRICT. 


land counties, though they ſometimes riſe 
to chalky heights, with ſome few heathy 

_ barren (wells, are ſeldom diſtinctly marked, 
by continued ranges of Fg lands, with broad 3 


vales intervening. 


As objects of RURAL ECONOMY, how- 
ever, theſe middle-land tracts are moſtly 


ſimilar to vale diſtricts; the ſoil and pro- 


duce of each being ſimilar : with, however, 
ſome exceptions ; as Eaſt Norfolk, for in- 
ſtance, which, though it lies flat and ſome- 
what low, is moſt of it covered with a light 
ſandy ſoil; and a few other inſtances might 
be produced: but, in general, the ſoil of this 
| deſcription of country is of a ſtronger, more 


clayey nature. 


I) he diſtrict, Which forms the ſubject of 
the preſent volumes, bears the laſt deſcription; 

being the largeſt tract of the kind, in the 

Iſland; including the principal parts of the 

counties of Le1ctsTER, RUTLAND, and 


Warwick, with the northern margin of 


NoRTHAMPTONSHIRE, the eaſtern point of 


STAFFORDSHIRE, and the ſouthern extre- 
mities of DERBYSHIRE and NoTTINGHAM- 


SHIRE, the town of LEICESTER being ws. 


ated neer its center. 


This 
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MIDLAND COUNTIES. . 


his fertile tract of country, which I ſhall 
diſtinguiſh by the MipLAND DisTRICT, 
meaſures, in ſome directions, not leſs than 
fifty miles acroſs, in none, I believe, leſs than 
forty; conſequently, it contains, at leaſt, 
fifteen hundred ſquare miles of ſurface; 
with no other drawback from its fertility, 
than the Charnwood hills, which do not con- 
| tain fifty miles of infertile ſoil *. 
This diſtrict I have traverſed in almoſt 
every direction, and have, I believe, made 


myſelf ſufficiently acquainted with its rural 


affairs, to give me an adequate idea of its 
GENERAL MANAGEMENT ; bins ta as it 


relates to LIVESTOCK. 


5 Wo * 
n 1 . AE Abe ne Rs 


3 Ss | 
* * LEICESTERSHIRE, however, contains two other plots 
of ſurface, leſs fertile than the reſt oi the diſtrict. One on 
the northern margin; diſtinguiſhed by the name of the 5 
WOLDS: a ſwell of conſiderable height, covcred with a 
ſingularly cold, dark coloured, clayey ſoil. The other in 
the ſouthweſtern quarter; likewiſe high land, with a cold 
retentive ſubſoil; but with a lighter more ſandy fil. Lut, 
the rocky points of the foreſt hills apart, the county con- 
tains no barren ſurface: it has not, perhaps, an acre worth 
leſs than five ſhillings ; and but few acres worth, on leaſe, 
leſs than ten ſhillings an acre. The entire county is not, 
at the preſent rental value of lands, Worth much leſs, on a 
par, than fifteen to twenty ſhillings an acre: an eſtimate 
vahich, I believe, no other county will bear; 3 RUTLAND- 
2 » Perhaps, excepted, 
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But the part, of this extenfire tract, which 
has engaged a more particular ſhare of my 
attention, is bounded by the TRENT on the 
north, the TAME on the weſt, the Soar on 
the eaſt, and the Ax KER and its banks on 
the ſouth: a diſtrict which, for the fertility 
of its ſoil, and a ſpiritedneſs of management, 
eſpecially i in BREEDING, Cannot certainly be 
_ equalled in theſe kingdoms. „ 
The AR ABLE MANAGEMENT of the Mid- 
land Diſtrict is confined within ſtill narrower 
limits. The diſtrict, at large, 1 iu graſsland 
country. Breeding, grazing, and the dairy, 


prevail in different parts of it. But, in the 


richeſt fineſt plot i it contains, the four branches 


5 | of huſbandry are united, and carried on by 5 


men of property and abilities. 8 | 
This diſtrict is ſituated, between the Charn- < 
wood hills and the weſtern banks of the 
Trent the Tame and the Anker; including 
the four points of the counties of LEICESTER, | 
Warwick, STAFFORD,and DERBY; being 
ſeated, every way, near the center of the. - 
kingdom, 5 
A more g ſubjeck of 8 for - 
the purpoſe of the plan I am executing, | 
could not well be conceived ; being not 


more 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 5 


more intereſting on account of the nature of 
its ſituation, ſoil and produce, and the repute 
of its occupiers, than on that of its general 
management being peculiar and regular. 
This being, fortunately, the Dis TRIO of 
the STATION, and that of whoſe ARABLE 
MANAGEMENT I ſhall principally ſpeak, it 
wall require a an accurate deſcription. 3 
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MIDLAND STATION. 


HE OUTLINE j is irregular. 


The EXTENT may be eftimated at 
one kaadred and fifty ſquare miles 3. 0r about 
a hundred thouſand acres. 

The CLIMATURE i 18 below the Jatitude 8 
it lies in (about 52 45. ); its ſeaſons are near 
a fortnight before thoſe of Eaſt Norfolk, 
which is ſituated in a ſimilar latitude; and 
many days earlier than thoſe of Gloceſter- 
ſhire, which enjoys a more ſouthern ſituation. 
On the weſtern ſide of the diſtrict, harveſt is 
generally as forward, as in Surrey: In 1785, 
ſome oats were cut, and much wheat and 
barley ripe, the 28th July. What is very 
obſervable, the ſeaſons, on the Tamworth 
i ſide of the diſtriet, are a full week forwarder 


than 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. ' » 
than they are on the Foreſt fide, only ten or 
twelve miles diſtant. But this, perhaps, 
may be accounted for, by the coldneſs of the 
| baſe of the Foreſt hills * 

The SURFACE of this charming plot of 


country is various. Its general elevation is 
much greater, than that of moſt middle- 


: f foiled diſtricts. Some of its ſwells might, 
; in regard to elevation, be deemed upland ; | 
yet, in fertility, it is equal, Dy Sen to 
moſt vale diſtricts. | 


The SOIL, in general, is a rich middle 
loam; interſperſed, however, with a few lefs- 
fertile patches. Toward the foot of , 
| Charnwood hills, much of it is of a ſandy ; 
nature; but of a ſingularly free and fertile 
quality. Taking the diſtrict of the ſtation, 
throughout, it ranks, in utility, with the firſt 
diſtricts of the iſland. The ſwells, though 
high, are generally fertile to their ſummits; 
and the dips between, though wide and flat, 
are ſound, and eaſily. freed from ſurface 

water. The entire diſtrict, except a few 
N 25 By 22 ee 
* 11 is obſervable, that in October 1789, while the 
| beans and much barley remained out, in Berkſhire and the 
ſurrounding counties, the Midland Diſtrict, though it lie 
near a hundred miles farther towards the north, had Raine 
harveſt, a month or ſix weeks. _ 
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narrow meadowy vallies, and the immediate 
margins of the rivers, is 2 eee N 
of corn and graſs. 

The ſoil of the north of Warwickſhire, 
away from the banks of the Anker, is of a 
colder leſs productive quality; weſt of the 

Tame, a light ſandy foil prevails ; and Der- 
: byſhire, except the ſouthern extremity, and 
the immediate bank of the Trent, is ſtill 
more of an upland or mountainous nature. 

The DisTRICT of the STAT10N there- 
fore, conſidered with regard to ſoil, might 


be termed. a bay of the MipL axnD DisTRICT, 


into which it opens, to the ſouth of thje 
| Charnwood hills; its management being . 
traceable as far as the banks of the Soar, 
above Leiceſter; gradually aſſimilating 
= th the more grazing Pons: of Leiceſter- 


The $UBSOIL, prevalent 5 in NOR diftrics, | 
is a RED CLAY, reſembling the red ſoils of 
Herefordſhire and Nottinghamſhire. In ſome 

places a concrete s Ax p, increaſing in hardneſs 
with the depth to a ſoft gritſtone, occurs in 

different parts; and a SANDY LOAM, or brick 
earth, mixed with veins of land and gravel, 5 
is a pretty © common ſubſoil, 


The 


MID LAND COUNTIES. 3 


| The ROADS, through the nature of the 
foil and ſubſtrata, are ne bad. But 
5 of theſe hereafter. 
STATE OF INCLOSURE. Thirty 
years ago, much of this diſtrict was in an open 
{tate ; and ſome townſhips ſtill remain open: 
there are others, however, which appear to 
have. been long in a ſtate of incloſure; and 
in which, no doubs, the preſent ſyſtem of 
; management originated, 5 15 
The PRESENT PRODUCTIONS of this 85 
diſtri, as has been intimated, are chiefly 
- CORN and GRASS ; little, very little, woop-- 
LAND is found within it. It is, however, 
ſurrounded, on almoſt very fide, with well 
wooded tracts. "34 
In the light of ORNAMEN T; the Mro- | 
” LAND DisTRICT, viewed generally, and in 5 
its preſent ſtate, is much inferior to the nor- 
thern and weſtern quarters of the iſland. 
The views are frequently pleaſing, through 
a variety of ſurface and richneſs of ſoil; but 
re ſeldom picturable; unleſs when the Charnz | 
wood hills enter the compoſition. The diſtrict, 
in a general point of view, diſcovers a tames 


| neſs; a kind of {till life: which, however, 


clothed as it 18 in the verdure and richneſs of 
| herbage, 


S „ — 


10 „ t r 
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herbage, renders this diſtri deſirable as 2 


place of reſidence ; though, at preſent, it 1 
not ſtriking to the mere traveller. Never- 
theleſs, were the billowy ſwells of Northamp- 
tonſhire, and South Leiceſterſhire, as well 


wooded, as thoſe of Herefordſhire and Kent, 
they would, in beauty, be inferior to neither 
of thoſe counties. The ſurface of Nor- 
thamptonſhire is broken in a manner, which 
renders it ſingularly ſuſceptible of ornament: 
and, at preſent, the Baxks of the TRENT, 
eſpecially about NoT TIN HAM (ſingularly 
fine ſituation !) are as beautiful as ground DE 
wood and water can make them. 


The DisTrICT of the STATION has nin 


: greater natural advantages: it is in a manner 
ſurrounded with what the landſcape painter 
would call good diſtances. The Charnwood 


hills, the Derbyſhire mountains, Needwood 


Foreſt, the Beaudeſert hills, and other hills of 
Staffordſhire ;_ and, in ſome fituations, ' the 
Lickey, the Clent hills, and the more pro- 
minent hills of Shropſhire, may be caught, 


Tor is it, at preſent, deſtitute of internal 


beauty. The Banks of the TAME afford 
tome beautiful ſubjects of landſcape ; and a 
| lovely plot round Hix rs, weſtwrard of the 


Re 8 ame, 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. ut. 


Tame, is in the beſt ſtyle of Kent or Here- 
fordſhire. The ſituation of TamworTH *, 


for the richneſs and beauty of the country 
round it, is one of the fineſt in the kingdom. 


The CHaRrNnwoop HILLS are too ſtriking 
a a feature of the Midland Diſtrict, to be paſſed 


without eſpecial notice. Like the Malvern 
hills, their ſtyle is ſingular; but the ſtyle of 
the one is very different from that of the 
other. The. Malvern hills, ſeen from a diſ- 
_ tance, bear a moſt ſtriking. reſemblance to 
the Atlantic Iſlands; towering up high and | 
ragged; and, on a near view, appear as one 
large mountain fragment. The Charnwood 
hills, on the contrary, ſeen obſcurely, appear 
as an extenſive range of mountains; much 
: larger, and of courſe much more diſtant, 
than they really are. When approached, 
the mountain ſtyle! is ſtill preſerved ; the pro- 
minencies are diſtinct, ſharp, and moſt of them 
pointed with naked ragged rock. One. f 
theſe prominencies, BAR DON Hill, riſes 
above the reſt; and, though far from an ele- 
vated fituation, comparatively with the more 
northern mountains, commands, in much pro- ; 
bability, a greater extent of ſurface, than any : 


| other point of view in the iland. 


c 
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It is entirely inſulated; ſtanding every way 


at a conſiderable diſtance from lands equally 


high. The horizon appears to riſe almoſt _ 


equally on every fide : it affords what might 
be ſtyled an ocean view, from a ſhip out of 


| fight of land; at leaſt, it is more ſuch, than 
any other land view I have ſeen. 


The Midland Diſtrict is, almoſt every acre 


of it, ſeen lying at its feet. Lincoln cathe- 
dral, at the diſtance of near ſixty miles, makes 
a prominent object. With a good glaſs, the 
Dunſtable hills, at little leſs than eighty miles, 
are, I am well aſſured, diſcernable. The 
Malvern hills, Mayhill, and the Sugar Loaf 
in South Wales, are diſtinctly in view. 
Enville, the Wrekin, and other mountains of 
Shropſhire and North Wales, are equally 
diſtinguiſhable. And the Derbyſhire hills, 
to the higheſt peak, appear at hand. An 
: outline, deſcribed from the extremities of the 
views, would nearly include one fourth of N 
England and Wales. It may be deemed, 
without riſque, I apprehend, one of the moſt 
extraordinary points of VIEW in n Nature. 


THE 


THE 

RURAL ECONOMY 
15 

THIS DISTRICT. 


DIVISION THE FIRST. 
AND THEIR 
A NAGEMEN . 
1. 


. ESTATES. 


LSTATES, here, are ſmall. Fertile 
diſtricts were early cultivated ; and, * 
the 8 the lordſhips, probably, were 
dealt out ſeparately. Nor does there appear 

to have been, ſince their diſtribution, any 
accumulation of landed property, in the 
_ diſtrict immediately under ſurvey. It has 


1 
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few principal reſidences * ; nor any off eſtates, 


I believe, of more than two or three thouſand : 


— 


pounds, ayear . 


In YEOMANRY, of the higher cats; the 
diſtrict of the ſtation abounds, in a ſuperior 
manner. Men cultivating their own eſtates 
of two, three, four, or five hundreds, ayear, 
are thickly ſcattered, over almoſt every part 
of the diſtrict. There is an inſtance of a 
man whoſe lands, in their preſent high ſtate 
of cultivation, are not worth leſs than two 

thouſand pounds, a year, cultivating them, as 
"8 7 yeoman ! * 
What a ſuperior character! How much 
more reſpectable, thus, than clinging, as 
minor gentleman, to men of fortune = ” 
faſhion! 

* ; Gorsar, built by the late Mr. Ixuxix cs, famous. 
for his tr iendthips to Handel and the Pretender; and 
Bos won TH, the ſeat of Sir WoLsTan Dixie; are the 
only reſidences within the diſtrict. FiSHERWICK, che 
princely reſidence of the E ARL of DoNnNEGAL, is ſituated 
on its northweſtern margin; and KIRKBVY, the ſeat of 
Lonn WEXTWORTH, on che oppoſite entity. 


* 


+ Lord SramFoRD's eſtate round GRonxv, on the 
ſouthern ſkirts of the Foreſt hills, is more; but little if 
any of it reaches, agen, within the diftrict of the 
Kation. 


AF > 1s 
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Fabien t A German prince is probably Een 

reſpected, in the environs of his reſidence, 

than Mr. PRINCEDP is, in the e 

of CRX! AI. 

The TENURT of this diftrict 3 18 moſtly fees 

5 mple ; with ſome little copybold; but, I un- 
derſtand, with little or no leaſebald. 


Sd. 


GENERAL MANAGEMENT 
nd 


THERE are few diſtricts 3 in which "wy „ 
to he learnt, on the ſubject of managing 
eſtates, than in this. The eſtates are ſmall; 
and the management little more than that of 
receiving the rents. It will, nevertheleſs, 
be right to take a view of its practice. 
; MANOR COURTS are pretty generally pl 
held; even where the copyhold tenure is 
ertinet: and their utility 1 is experienced. 


PUR- 
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PURCHASE OF LANDS. Some years 
back, the fame ſpecies of frenzy,—Terra- 


mania, — ſhowed itſelf, here, as it did in other 


diſtricts x. Forty years purchaſe was, then, 


not unfrequently given. Now (1785) thirty 


years purchaſe, on a fair rental value, is eſ- 


| teemed a good price. There are ſome recent 
inſtances of lands being fold, at twenty years 
purchaſe. But this may be accounted for. 


At the time theſe purchaſes took place, the 


intereſt of the funds was extraordinarily high. 


By navy and victualling bills, new loans, &c. 


five or fix percent was made of money. 
And this will ever be the caſe. The intereſt : 
of the funds will always have more or Jets 
influence, on the price of land. Hence, thoſe We: 
who wiſh to ſecure lands at a moderate price, 


ſhould purchaſe whet n the funds are advan- 
tageous. 


TENANCV. Farms, in gel itt - 


remain at will, and the occupiers, though 1 
large and many of them opulent, ſtill appear 


ſatisfied with this ſpecies of poſſeſſion: for 


although eſtates have been raiſed, the ſpirit 


of over-renting cannot be ſaid to have yet. 


pervaded the diſtrict. Nevertheleſs, here, 


* 
See Voß EzURE. 
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as in moſt other diſtricts, there are men who, 
through neceſſity or avarice, are ſtretching 
their rent-rolls, and in conſequence, prudently 
endeavouring to ſecure their rents, and their 
eſtates, by agreements and leaſes; either for a 
term, or from year to year. The prevailing | 
form will be given at the cloſe of this 
article. 
For a ftriking inſtance of the confidence 


which ſtill ſubſiſts between landlords ang 


their tenants, ſee MIN. 24. 4 
RENT. The rent varies, of clarks. with | 
the ſoil and fituation. Near Towns, land 
lets exceedingly high. Immediately round 
Tamworth, a conſiderable market town, and 
the ſoil peculiarly rich, it lets for three to 


four pounds, an acre. This, however, i is in 
ſome meaſure accounted for, in the quantity 


of garden ground cultivated, here, for the 
Birmingham market. 


Taking the diſtrict of the ſtation, throu gh- 
out, twenty ſhillings, an acre, is, at preſent, 


the full rent, for incloſed lands. Thirty or 


7 forty years ago, the old incloſures, of the 


beſt quality, did not let for more than twelve 


to fifteen ſhillings: the riſe, therefore, has 


been conſiderable ; but, in general, not 


vor. I C...-- exceſſive. 
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exceſſive. There are ſinall parcels which let 


for twentyfive ſhillings, and ſome few much 
higher; but, I believe, there is no entire 
5 farm, of much ſize, lets, at preſent, 78 5) 
for more than twenty ſhillings, | an acres 
round. 


And, even at theſe rents, much of the 


diſtrict i is TITHE-FREE ; Or enjoys moduſſes 


for graſs land: and where the land is tithe- 


able, the tithe is ſeldom taken in kind. I met 
with only one inſtance: ** Boſworth Field.“ 
Formerly, the tithe of ſome townſhips, in 
0 this neighbourhood, was taken in kind ;— 
under a cuſtom, or regulation, which might, I 
| when this diſtreſsful buſineſs takes place, be. 
univerſally adopted. If the titheman ſet up 
his own ſheaves, he took every tenth : but, 8 
TT. if the occupier undertook to ſet up, only each 
eleventh. Thus not only a ſaving of labor; 
but frequently, no doubt, a faving of produce, 
was obtained. The titheman loſt nothing, 
on the whole, and the occupier was a gainer, 
with certainty. | FD 
The rent of tithes varies, in this as in other : 
| diſtricts, with the value of the given land, 
and the ſpecies of its produce. F or arable 
land (little or no failrw), worth twenty 
5 ſhillings, 
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ſhillings, an acre, four or five ſhillings may 
be conſidered, I believe, as the medium rent 
of the tithe. For graſs land, about two ſhil- 
lings. For an entire farm, eee 
to three ſhillings, an acre. 


COVENANTS. By the prevailing cuſ- 


tom of the country, landlord builds and does 


extra repairs, — tenant the ordinary repairs 


of buildings, and takes the ſole care of 
| fences; materials being allowed; — with, 

5 generally, the liberty of lopping hedgerow 
timber. 


REMOVALS. To the honor of the 


landed intereſt, the removal of tenants has 
been hitherto little practiſed, and of courſe 
is little underſtood. Many of the firſt farms 
have deſcended, from fathEr to ſon, through 
a ſeries of generations; and ſome of them, 
there is great reaſon to believe, may long 
continue in the ſame line of deſcent. £1, 


The time of removal is Ladyday ; when, : 


according to the prevailing cuſtom of the 
country, entire poſſeſſion of an incloſed 
1 farm * is e — the outgoing to the 


Cc 2 Eb ing 


* 125 the open field townſhip, os outgoing tenant has 


what is called © the waygoing crops : that is, the wheat 


and ſpring corn, ſown previouſly to the quitting. 
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incoming tenant : even the barns are given 
up, at that time; the outgoer, generally, 
carrying off his wheat crop; and, ſome- 
times, his laſt year's manure. 


RECEIVING. The cuſtomary times of 


receiving are Michaelmas and Ladyday: the 
tenant being allowed fix months credit. 
Formerly, an extraordinary cuſtom has 
been in uſe, in this quarter of the kingdom ; "> 
and, by ſome old /eafes, ſtill remains in force, 
in the interior parts of Staffordſhire. In- 
ſtead of the landlord giving the tenant ſix 
months credit, the tenant, by this cuſtom, 
agrees to be ſix months in advance; cove- 
: nanting to pay what i 1s called a © FOREHAND 
RENT ;” that is, to pay down the rent prior 
to the occupancy. In practice, however, 
the rent is ſeldom paid, until four or ſix 
months after the commencement of the de- 
cupation; namely, when it is due or nearly 
o. This cuſtom was, doubtleſs, founded 
on the ſecurity of the landlord: and ſome 


extraordinary circumſtances, probably, led to 
| its eſtabliſhment. 


FORM OF LEASE. The bead from 
which the following heads are digeſted, is 
che only modern leaſe I have met with, in 
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the diſtrict. It is, at preſent (1786), the 


moſt prevailing form in uſe. It contains 


ſome good clauſes ; but wants many alte- 


_ rations, and ſeveral additions, to render it a 


complete form. 


LANDLORD AGREES to let, Kc. Kc. from 


year to year *. 
LANDLORD RESERVES mines, quarries, 


= An admirable clauſe, ſuggeſted by a man, whoſe ex- 


tenſive and accurate knowledge of rural affairs, in all its 
branches, is ſuperior to moſt men's, has lately been intro- 
duced into lome articles of : fro om year to year, | 
: in this diſtrict. 
+ IP he great uſe: of leaſes, for a term 5 years, is that of 
encouraging improvements, and the great objection to 

| letting from year to year is their diſcouragement. But if, 

in the latter caſe, the Jandlord covenant, as he does in the 
clauſe under notice, to reimburſe the tenant, when he quits, 

for ſuch real improvements as he ſhall make, or the remainder 


of ſuch improvements, at the time of quitting, mg en 


| is, in ſome degree at leaſt, obviated. 


Some difficuity, no doubt, will lie, in aſcertaining the 


quantity of improvement remaining, at the time of quitting. 
There are, however, men, in every diſtrict, who are ade- 
quate to the taſk of eſtimating a matter of this kind, with 
tolerable accuracy. And it is certainly preferable to riſque 
the difficulty of ſettlement, than t to let an Ae ſuffer fas 


want of 9 improyement. | 


0 yi TENANT. 
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TENANT AGREES to take, &c. and to pay 
the ſtipulated rent, within forty days, with- 
out any deduction for taxes ; and double 

rent, ſo long as he continues to hold after 
notice given. 
FR Ne repair buildings ; ; accidents y 
= fire excepted. 

Also to repair gates and fences, 

Also, when required, to © cut and plaſh 
| . ; the hedges, and make the ditches, three feet 
by two feet, or pay or cauſe to be paid to 
i the landlord, &c. one ſhilling each rood for 
{ ſuch as ſhall not be done after Ae months 
i notice has been given, in writing.” 
Wo  Ars0 not to lop or top timber trees; NOR 
F do cut hedge thorns, without Plathing and 
= ditching. | 
=: Also not to part with the 90 N 0 to any 
1 perſon or perſons (the wife, child or children 

of the tenant excepted) without licence and 
conſent; under forfeiture of the leaſe. „„ 

Also not to break up certain lands, ſpeci- | 
fed in a ſchedule annexed, under 20l. an acre. 
Aso not to plow, &c. more than a ſpe- 
cified number of acres of the reſt of the 
land 6 in any one year; under the ſame 

penalty. = 
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Also to forfeit the ſame ſum “ for every 


acre that ſhall be plowed for any longer time 
than three crops, ſucceſſively, without ma- 
king a clean ſummer fallow thereof after 
the third crop.“ 


ALso the like 4 « for every acre over 


Also that at the time of laying down the 


| arable lands to graſs, he ſhall © manure 
them with eight quarters of lime an acre 
uſed in tillage, and lay the ſame down in an 


huſbandlike manner, ſown with twelve 


pounds weight of clover ſeeds, and one 


_ ſtrike (or buſhel) of rye-graſs ſeeds upon 


each acre,” 


* 


Ars0 to ſpend « on the premiſes, | in a huſ- 
bandlike manner, all the hay, ftraw, and ma- 
nure ; or leave them at the end of the term, 
for the uſe of the landlord. 70 or his next 
tenant: the outgoing 
Tx NANA being ALLOWED for the hay leſ 
on the premiſes, * at the time of quitting.” 
Also (provided he quit © at the requeſt 
: of the landlord (unleſs for the breaking of 
' theſe articles) and peaceably and quietly | 
yield and deliver up poſſeſſion n all 
Cc 4 ſuch 


acres (clover excepted) 
that ſhall den mown in any one year.“ 
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ſuch clover and rye-graſs as ſhall be ſown 


in any time in the laſt year.” 


Also for ſuch lime as he © ſhall cauſe to 


be expended upon the premiſes, within twelve 
months before the time he quits.” 

ALs0 © for all fallows made within that 
time.” Theſe ſeveral allowances to be ſettled 
by alley, 


MuTUALLY AGREE, that, without any 
new agreement in writing being made con- 
cerning the ſame, all and every of the cove- 


nants, clauſes and agreements, herein con- 


tained, ſhall be obligatory on each of the ſaid 


parties hereto, and their repreſentatives.” 


ReFERENCES To MiNUTEs. 


F or converſation on tenancy, ſee MIN. 16 


For a caution to extraparcchial owners and 


occupiers, ſee MIN. 33. 


For a propoſed clauſe againſt ſlovenlineſs, 
ſee MIN. 76. 
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THE FARM BUILDINGS of this diſtrict 
are many of them large, ſubſtantial, and 
commodious ; and have ſeveral particulars 
1 belonging to them, that require attention. 
1 The MATERIALS of the diſtri are 
1 theſe. The WALLING material is almoſt. 
7 uniformly brick. The TIMBER moſtly oak, 
of which the builders are ſtill laviſh. The 
COVERING material was formerly thatch; 
now, principally, in this diſtrict, knobbed 
plain tiles; but, in Leiceſterſhire, moſtly 
blue ſlate *. _ GROUND FLOORING, moſtly 


paving 


: * Brut SLATES. Theſe are raiſed. near Swythland, 
on the ſouthern ſkirts of the Charnwood hills; where an 
immenſe excavation has, within me laſt 855 years, been 5 

| made. 5 5 
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paving bricks. CHAMBER FLOORING, oa, 
elm, or plaiſter : the two laſt are now moſt 
common in farm houſes: in this, an inland 


country, deal has not hitherto been much in 


uſe; but, even here, It is now becoming the 


faſhionable material. 


The cE MEN of this diſtrict is entitled to 


particular notice. In CoMMoN 5TUCCo, 
PLAISTYER FLOORS, and WATER- TIGHT 


WALLS the midland counties excel; but in 
the laſt moſt eſpecially. Water ciſterns are 


frequently formed by a nine inch brick wall, 


open naked above ground; vet as * ; 


as a ſtone en!!! 


Something depends on management, in 
forming theſe walls but much more on 


| the ” 


Superficial quarries have been W time imme- 
morial; but their produce was of a coarſe quality, com- 


pared with thoſe which are now raiſed; ſome of which a are : 


nearly equal to the Weſtmoreland ſlates. 


I bey are raiſed in blocks, blaſted from an almoſt Ge. 
leſs rock. he blocks are firſt cleft into ſlabs; and the 


labs afterward into lates; or, if too ſtrong and coarſe, for 


this purpoſe, are thrown aſide, as coarſe flags, for various 
uſes. Out of the larger blocks, chimney pieces a and tomb- 


ſtones are cut. 


1 


in quality to © SWIDLAND SLATES,” 


he ſame kind of blue tek is ound in Fenn parts of 1 
the Foreſt hills; but none, yet, which affords llates equal 
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the nature of the LIME, with which they 
are built. There is only one ſort, with 
which they can be rendered tight, with cer- 
tainty. This is the BARRO.] LIM E, which 


not only ſets with extraordinary hardneſs, 
but remains invulnerable to the elements; 
ſetting water, drought, and froſt at defiance *. 


The 


* REARROW LIME. Barrow, ſituated on the banks of 


the Soar, nearly oppoſite to Mountſoarhill, in Leiceſter- 
ſhire, has long been celebrated for its lime. 


It is an intereſting fact, that the ſtone, from which the | 


Barrow lim is burnt, is, in color, texture, and quality of 
component parts, the ſame as the Clayſtone of Glocęſterſpire, 


from which the ſtrong lime of that diftrict is burnt; and 


what is ſtill more remarkable, it is found in ſimilar ſituations 
| and depoſit ed in thin ſtrata, divided by thicker ſeams of 


calcareous clay, in the very ſame manner in which the 
clayſtoneof Gloceſterſhire is found. See GLOCESTERSHIRE, | 
One hundred grains of the fone contain eightyſix grains 


of calcareous matter; affording fourteen grains of an im- 


palpable tenacious ſilt, which ſeems to be poſſeſſed of fome 
ſingular properties forming a Avent well entitled to fu- 


| ture enquiry. 


One hundred grains of the dis contain fortyſix grains of . 
calcareous matter, in 1 grains of ren en, a 


fine clay. 


Hence this earth, which, at preſent, nes an encumbrance : 
in the quarries, is richer in calcareoſity than the CLAY 
| MARL of the Fleg hundreds of Norfolk, with which very 
yaluable improvements are made. dee Nokrol x. 0 

| 5 Since 
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The only preparation, of this extraordi- 
nary cement, is that of waſhing the ſand, and 
aſſimilating it intimately with the lime, by 
beating; ard the only judgement requiſite, 
in uſing it, is to hurr ry it into the wall, as 
quickly as poſſib! e, from the kiln. 


The FARMERIES of this diſtrict, as has 


been intimated, are ſome of them on a large 
ſcale. That of DunN1MEER, in this neigh. 
bourhood, is the moſt extravagant ſnite of 
5 farm buildings I remember to have ſeen. 
The only thing noticeable, in the Barn 
of this diſtri, is an improvement, lately 
introduced I believe, in the means of ſup- 
porting the roof. Inſtead of beams and 
5 principals, partial partition walls are raiſed, 
on either fide of the floor, and between the 
days, to take the purlins ; leaving an open- 
ing, or large doorway, in the middle oft the 
building, to admit the corn. 
Inꝝ a capital barn, where two pair of pur= 
lins were neceſſary, the cheeks of walling - 
are narrow; not more than five feet wide ; 


receiving 1 5 


Since writing this article, I have obſerved, in the VALE 
of BeLvonR, at the northernmoſt point of Leicefterſhire, 
a ſimilar ſtone, ſituated in a amilar manner, and producing "= 

2 ſimilar kind of lime.” 
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receiving the lower purlins only; - with ſhort 
beams and principals, reſting on the tops of 
the cheeks or partial partition walls, to ſup- 
port the upper ones. Hh 
This mode of conſtruction Is cheaper than 
uſing cat beams; takes the weight of the 
roof, in a great meaſure, off the fide walls; 
and frees the body of the barn from beams 
(well known nuiſances in filling a barn) ; 
yet ſtiffens the building. On each fide the 
floor, theſe partial partitions are evidently 
eligible, on theſe and various other accounts; 
without any evident diſadvanta ge. 
Barn FPLOORS. In this diſtrict, a peculiar 
method of laping wooden born floors is in f 
practice. Inſtead of the planks being nailed 
Gown to ſleepers, in tae ordinary way, the 
5 floor is firſt laid with bricks, and the planks 
ſpread over theſe, with no other confinement 
than that of being pinned together, and 
their ends let into fills, or walls, placed in 
the uſual way, on each fide of the floor. 
By this method of putting down the planks, 

85 provided the brickwork be left truly level, 

| ver rmin cannot have 2 hiding place, beneath 
them; and a communication of damp air 

; being effeQtuall V prevented, floers thus laid 
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are fund to wear better, than diols laid 


upon ſleepers. It is obſervable, that the 
planks, for this method of laying, ought t to 


be thoroughly ſeaſoned. 


For the method of laying barn floors with 5 


bricks; ſee MIN. 14. 


In this diſtrict, I met with a friking in- 
5 ſtance of the impropriety of laying barn floors, 

with over-grown oak. A floor laid with 

_ plank, cut out of the ſterh of an aged tree 1 5 

but which, at the time of laying, appeared 
to the eye perfectly found, was beaten to 

pieces in a few years. Barn floors require 


youthful, ſtout, ſtrong-g grained wood. 


In the sTABLES of this diſtr ict 1 have 
ſeen nothing remarkable; except that the 


manger 1s ſometimes formed with bricks. 


The modern cowskED of the Midland 
Diſtrict, more eſpecially I believe of the 
Diſtrict of the Station, is built on an ex 
penſive plan; being furniſhed, not only with 
a gangway before the heads of the cattle, and 
mangers for dry meat, but alſo with water 
troughs, on a princi ple ſimilar to that on 


which the ſtill more extravagant fatting 


ſtalls of Gloceſterſhire ; are e built * But Ws : 
5 . this 


* 856 GLocesrrnouns : Art. FATTING CATTLE. 
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this difference, that, inſtead of each bullock 


having a ſeparate ſtall, divided from the reſt, 
by whole partitions reaching acroſs the ſhed, 
the cows, here, ſtand in pairs, with only a 
partial, but beautifully imple diviſion, pro- 
vincially a © booſing, between each pair. 


This diviſion confiſis of an upright poſt, 


ſet in the front of the manger, or between 


the troughs, with an arm, natural or arti- 


ficial, ſpringing near the ground, and riſing 


to the ſame height a8 the poſt; forming to- 


gether the upper part of the letter K, ſtif- 


fened by ſlots or bars, running through the 
two pieces. The cattle are faſtened by 
chains, paſſing round the necks, and playing, 
Þ by means of rings, upon ſtakes” fixed to . 
the ſides of the partition poſts. 1 


By this admirable contrivance, the cattle 


5 prevented from goring each other, as 


| effectually as if they were divided by whole 


partitions; while they have the entire plat- 


form, from end to end of the ſhed, as free 
to reſt on, as if there were no guards be- 


tween chem *. 85 


* In the PW of a ſuperior manager, however, I have 


ſeen a different method of conſtructing theſe partial par- 
titions 1 Which, inſtead of the tria: agular form deſcribed 


above, 
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The old FARM YARDs of this diſtrict are 
principally open ; with mangers round the 


inſide of the fences; and with cribs in the 
areas: ſometimes with hovels, incloſed by 


flabs ſet upright, or by tall fagots, cloſely 


woven together. In the commonfield town- 
ſhips here, « 5 1N the more northern provinces, 


bean ſtacks are, ſtill, not unfrequently placed 


on theſe hovels, as temporary winter roofs. 


A ſpecies of farm building, this, which I 


| apprehend was formerly moſt prevalent; 
but which, in a few 9 will e be 
forgot. 


In an open yard, Leia g to one of the 


firſt managers of the diſtrict, I ſaw a DRINK = 
ING CISTER N, on an admirable plan. It is - 


formed 


above, are bagel by two poſts placed upright, or nearly 


ſo; the partitions bei ing nearly the ſame breadth (about 


eighteen inches) at top and bottom; having found that the 
cos, when lying down, are liable to get their heads (fre- 
quently turned back i in that poſture) beneath the common 

booſings, thereby ſubjecting themſclves to a degree of 
danger; and finds that a partition, eighteen inches deep, 


does not prevent them from occupying the whole platform, 


when lying down. Beſides, theſe upright guards may be = 
| beneficial i in preventing their encroaching on each other's. 
room, as they are ſometimes apt to do, with the triangular | 

| Suards. 5 
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formed by a watertight wall, raiſed high 


enough above ground, to prevent t the cattle a 
from ſtepping into it, and low enough, t to let 


them drink freely. The brickwork, which 


FY 


forms a ciſtern about four feet _fquare,. is 
5 guarded by a poſt, at each corner, with rails 


paſting from poſt. to poſt, over which 255 : 
| the cattle drink. It is fed by a covered pipe 
(of pipe bricks) reaching to a large drin- 


ing pool, at ſame diſtance from the yard; 


ſo that while. this is full (which it is in 
© winter) the ciſtern is ſo likewiſe, to the 8 
If it overflow (which it generally does at 
that ſeaſon) a waſte- water pipe copyeys che 


ſurplus out of the yard. 


Ciſterns of this kind, when they can be 
"ha at an eaſy expence, are wech 35 


ferable to pits, in farm yards. 
A long TROUGH, by the fide of 2 1 


i guarded by a rail, would, under theſe : 
circumſtances, be ſtill better than a ciſtern. 


| See WEST oF ENGLAND. 


In ſome few © pick. YARDS' ' of this 
diſtri, a s TACKGUARD, of a peculiar kind, 


is noticeable. It ſimply conſiſts of a cir- 


cular parapet wall, of brick work, two to 
three. feet high; with a coping, projecting 
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on the outſide, to prevent verinin from elimb- 
ing up; and with the area, or floor, on the 
Inſide, laid ſecurely with brick (on a level 


with the ground on the outſide) to prevent 


their undermining ; as well as to keep the 
bottom of the nel perfectly dry. 


| REFERENCES To Minures, 


For an evidence that every 22 ſhould 


have a rubbing-poſt, ſee MIN. 4. 


For the operation of laying barn fore with 5 
” bricks, ſee MIN. I. 


For the wen of Statfold | farmery, 
ſee MIN. 25. 5 
* ocoliſervations on x cattle Bobs "RR MIN. v.28. | 
For the eee of charing paſte, ſee 

MIN. 29. e 
For evidences that a bey 18 requilte to 2 | 
farmery ſee MIN, 112. 
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355 


A DEEPSOILED DISTRICT, def- 


titute, in a manner, of hard materials, as this 
has been already repreſented, bad roads are 


in a degree excuſable. Yet there are few 


diſtricts, perhaps, in which genius and in- 
duſtry might not conſtruct tolerable roads, at 
a moderate expence. 


The roads of this diſtrict had, it is + jrobabll, : 


remained in a ſtate of almoſt total neglet, 
from the days of the Mercians, until b 
twenty years back; when a ſpirit of improve- 
ment went forth. Its principal road, from 
Tamworth to Aſhby, lay in a ſtate almoſt : 
| impaſſable, ſeveral months in the year. 
Statfold Lane had long been proverbial. In 
winter it was unfrequented; the riding and 
driftways, at leaſt, being on treſpaſs, thro 
the adjoining incloſures. e were 5 
dragged. oh their bellies through it: to a 


D 8 coach 


coach it was impaſſable, during the winter 
months: and might ſtill have lain in that 
ſtate, had not a material, which is ſeldom 
uſed in this intention, been applied to its 
amendment: namely, sAN D: a material 
which had been neglected, in this caſe, 
: though it was lodged, ; in ſufficient abundance, 
in a part of the very road, which, century 
after century, had lain in ſo deplorable a 
,, Ws 


In this inſtance, the baſe of the road being 


levelled, the ſand was laid on, eighteen inches 
to two feet or more thick, according to the 
nature of the bottom, on which it was laid- 


This circumſtance I mention for the uſe 


of townſhips that have ſand, and no better 
material, in their neighbourhoods. And, 
having introduced the ſubject, it may be 
proper to make ſome remarks on the method = 
of making SAND ROADS. 


The prevailing error, Which has crept 


into the modern method of forming roads, 
is that of raiſing them too high in the middle. 
7 (See YORKSHIRE. * But, here, the an 

5 extreme IS prevalent. 


The Form of a made road; 3 is that 


| : of a trough, 'T he ſite of the road being 
marked 5 
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marked out, the whole width, a mound of 
earth, provincially a © butment,”” is raiſed 


on either fide ; and, the bottom of the trough 
being levelled, the hard materials are ſpread 
evenly over it; leaving the ſurface of the 5 


road as flat as a floor *. 


The effe& of forming a SAND ROAD in 


this manner, eſpecially where the ſoil is re- 
tentive as in this country, is, the trough re- 


taining the water of heavy rains, the ſand, 


inſtead of being hardened and rendered firm, 


as in its nature it is liable to be, by heavy 
rains, is formed into a grout with the water ; 
| horſes wading, perhaps, halfway to their 
knees in puddle ; as they would in any other 
large trough. flled with ſand and water. 


| After a great fall of rain, Thave teen the dips 


of the road covered with large ſheets of water, 
which lay there as they would in the bed of 


a river, until the roadman came with his hoe 


and his ſpade, to open his © lets; which, 
in the * of 2 ſandy road, are preſently 
D * en 


* Fo more 1 method of forming a ad | is chat of | 

| raiſing two broad banks of earth, within the ſite of the 
road; leaving only a narrow trough, not more than three 

or four yards wide, between them in which NaxrowW: trough ; 


the hard puaterials are ee 


2 
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warped up; while the flopes are torn into 


gullies, down, perhaps, to the baſe of the 


road, 


A fand road formed as a GRAVEL WALK, 
with a gentle convexity, and with an open 
free channel on either fide, is ſubjected to 
none of theſe evil effects. Wet weather 


renders it firm; and the channels on the 


ſides, when the deſcent is not too great, are 


rendered firm paths, for ſaddle horſes at leaſt, 


in dry weather. The $ILT ROAD, acroſs 
the marſhlands of Norfolk, between Lynn 
and Wiſbeach, is a Peper pattern for ſand 


road makers. 


Cenſurable, however, as 5 principles of 
forming roads, in this country, evidently are, 
it would be improper to condemn them, 
without examination; as they have their 
Arenubus advocates; and theſe men of the 


very firſt abilities. 


| Roaps i incur a beavy tax on the occupiers 
of lands, and the principles of forming and 
| repairing them, are as fully intitled to exami- = 
nation in a work on RuRAL Economy, as 


are thoſe of FARM BUILDINGS and FENCES. 


: Roads are neceſſary to the farmer, for convey- oh 


ing his produce to market. And, moreover, 
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the law obliges farmers to make and repair 


them, for the reſt of the community, They 


have, therefore, a twofold motive for exa- 
mining, carefully, | into the principles of 


making and repairing them. Yet there is 


ſcarcely any branch of rural affairs ſo little 


attended to, and of courſe ſo little under- 


ſtood, as that of roads. 


In the Rural Economy of Yorkeniee, I 
threw together ſuch practical ideas, on this 


ſubject, as I had, at the time of n col- 
lected, in various parts of the iſland #, 


At that time, I was fully acquainted with 
the modern principles of roadmaking, in the 


Midland Counties ; but being, at the ſame 


time, fully convinced that they were ill 
founded, I did not there notice them: nor 
ſhould I, in this place, have taken up the 
reader's or my own time, in explaining them, 
had J not, in going a ſecond time over the 
diſtrict, found the theory, inſtead of being 
ſeen through and exploded, actually . 


its entry into practice. 


Roads are naturally flat, where the ſite i is 
: level, or gently ſloping ; and naturally wear 
into hollow a on the ſides of hills, The 


5 


* + See Vong, Sefton Roaps. 
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firſt retain: A principal part of the water which 


falls upon them, and are rendered liable to 
be worn into ine qualities, by reaſon of rain 
water handing upon them ; while the latter 


are worn, irregularly, by the water of heavy 


rains running upon them. 


To obviate theſe inconveniences, art and 
induſtry have been employed, during the 
preſent century, at leaſt, in rounding the for- 
mer into the BARREL or CONVEX form, that 


the water, which falls on them, may have an 


: opportunity of eſcaping ; and, of courſe, that 
their ſurfaces may not be injured by Hag nan: 


water: and i in moulding the latter into the 


fame form, that their ſurfaces may not be 


partially worn, by currents of water. 


By adhering uniformly to this ſelſevident a 
principle, the fhughs of the former, and the 


_ gutters of the latter, are effectually done away, 
and, with due care, for ever prevented from 
returning: the entire ſurface, while this 


principle is adhered to, being ſmooth and 


even, yet free from hardneſs; and 1 is, of courſe, 


fafe and pleaſant to the traveller. 


F ormerly, in the rutty roads and hollow 
ways of our anceſtors, it was a week or 2 


bortnight's 8 ne, from York to London; 
now. 
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now, the road being moulded and kept up, 
agreeably to the foregoing principle, it may 


be travelled, in a day or two. 


Nevertheleſs, the principle under exami- 
nation is directly oppoſite to that deſcribed. 
By this principle, round roads are reverſed, 
and flat ones ſcooped into the concave or 


 HoLLOw form; the hollowneſs being pre- 
ſerved, as well on level ground, as on the 
face of the ſteepeſt hill; the entire road, 
from end to end, being formed into a con- 


cave hollow, or trough, to catch the water 


' which falls in it: not, however, with any 
intention of impeding the pace of the tra- 


veller, or of reducing roads to their antient 


ſtate, but under an les of © waſhing” them. 


The advantages held out, as ariſing from 


this principle of forming roads, are thoſe of 
I freeing them from dirt, in wet weather, and 
duſt, in dry; and one which is ſtill more 
valuable, that of ſaving expence in repairing. 
them: theſe advantages being held out as 
| accruing, in ALLSITUATIONS: the principle 
being likewiſe extended to ALL MATERIALS. 
1796. In the firſt edition of this Work, I 
thought it expedient to examine the prin- 
le] here alerted ; 3 and detected, [ believe, | 
the. 
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the fallacy of its foundation. But as the in- 
veſtigation of a general principle is better 
adapted to a GENERAL WORK than to a Re- 


giſter of the Practice of any PARTICULAR 
Disr RIOT, I will now confine this Section 


to the more practical matter of theſe exa- 
minations, and to what more particularly 
relates to the Midland Diſtrict. 


Admitting, therefore, the impropriety of 


generalizing hollow roads, let us endeavor 
to aſcertain the particular circumſtances un- 


der which they can properly be rendered 
uſeful. It is not probable, that men of ſtrong 


natural abilities, and in a found ſtate of mind, 


ſhould attach themſelves to error, without 


tome ſhow of truth to lead them to it. 
The maſt ſtriking good effect of waſhways 


is that of covering a level road, at the foot 


of a high hill, with ſand and ſmall gravel, 


= brought down the deſcent by heavy rains; 
and this, moſt eſpecially, when a eon 0 1 


rill happens to ſpread over it, and carry 


aw ay the ſoil : leaving nothing but the harder 8 
particles *. 


Aer 
The moſt e uſe that road water could, perhaps, 


be put to, would be that of conveying it down by the ſides 
of a round road, and ſpreading it over a flat at the bottom 


of a ſlope, 
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Another good effect of running water is 


on a ſhort and gentle ſlope, where the na- 


tural foundation of the road — the natural 
ſubſoil—happens to be of gravel, or other 
hard material. In this caſe, a current of 


water, by carrying away the ſoil which is 
generally mixed, in greater or leſs pro- 
_ portions, among ſuch a ſubſoil, —as it riſes 


to the ſurface, keeps ſuch a road in perpetual 
firmneſs, with little aſſiſtance of art. 

But even theſe uſes of running water, 
confined as they are to a few ſituations * 


are ill adapted to public roads: the Lats, 


during a continuance of drizzling or even 
moderate 


Wich reſpect to the idea held cut, that every foil and 


ſituation affords © a ſemething, of which running water 
will nale a road, it is much too wild to give chace to. 


That ſoils, in general, if worn long enougb, that is deep 
enough, would, on a gentle ſlope, afford a ſomething to bear | 


a horſe, or other animal, may be true; or although a horſe 


path may be poached, in wet weather; yet, in dry, it is, in 


the nature of the tread of horſes, trodden level, again, to 
receive, with benefit, the water of heavy ſhowers:—but not 
one ſoil and ſituation, in a hundred, is capable of affording 


hard materials, ſufficient to bear the wheels of laden car- 


riages; which, in the action of wheel carriages, tend, not 
to fill up ard level, but to deepen, che holes and gutters, 
made by running water: and, of courſe, act in concert with 


i, to render the road impaſſable, 
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moderate rains, are liable to be loaded with 
dirt; a rill not, once in a thouſand inſtances, 
being at hand to keep them free; and the 
flopes are liable to be ſtrewed with looſe 


ſtones, and worn into inequalities, by the 


ſport of running water. 


A public road; more eſpecially a toll road; 


ought to be free ſrom obſtructions, in all 


ſeaſons : and may, with proper care, be kept 
in that deſirable ſtate. 


With reſpect to private and by A in 


which carriages never travel abreaſt and 
ſeldom meet each other, and on which the 


beaſts of draft are always drawn ſingle 


there appears to be only one right method 
of forming them ; moſt eſpecially where 
materials are ſcarce. _ 

The principle had long ſtruck me forcibly, 
in theory, before I ſaw it carried into prac- 
5 tice, in the Midland Diſtrict. 


On this principle, three lines of hard ma- 


terials conſtitute the road: a middle path 
for the horſes, with « one on each ide for the ; 
wheels. 5 
In forming a road on this principle, the 
middle path 15 ſet out, by a line, or other- 
wiſe, as citcumſtances require, and the ſod 
being 
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4 being removed, a carriage is drawn along, 
by horſes walking in this path; the wheels 
ol courſe marking out the middle of the two 
' outer paths. Three trenches are then dug, 
of widths and to depths proportioned to the 
quantity of materials intended to be ex- 
pended ; leaving the paths, on filling in the 
materials, an inch or two below the adjoin- 
ing ſurface. 35 
This method of forming w WAGGON PATHS, 
| aptly ſuggeſts a ſimple yorse PATH, or 
2 bridle road: and the Midland Diſtrict fur= 
6 niſhes inſtances of horſe paths being formed, 
on this principle: indeed, it appears to have 
been, formerly, the Leiceſterſhire method 
of forming horſe paths by the fide of public 
roads :—anſwering the aukward cauſeways 
of other diſtricts. . 
Between Boſworth and . are - still 
the remains of one of theſe paths; which, 
in the parts where it is tolerably perfect, is, 
by much, the ſafeſt and moſt pleaſant horſe 
path, by the fide of a carriage road, I have 
6 travelled upon *. As the lines of turf on 
l * 5 the 
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the ſides encroach upon it, they are ſhaved 


off, and the path kept free and . 


wide. 
Theſe paths are leſs liable to be incom- 
moded with dirt, than theory may ſuggeſt. 


The ſlopes are waſhed by heavy rains; and 
the dips, if proper outlets be opened into. 
the ditches, which generally run by the ſides 

of them, may be oo ſufficiently free from : 

water. 

Thus, it is more than probable, the good 
effect of flat horſe paths, ſunk a few inches 
below the ſurface, led to the idea of carriage 

paths, and theſe to flat carriage roads, with 3 

* butments' on their ſides, agreeably t to the 3 

5 practice of this diſtrict. : 

This being as it may, flat horſe . are 
| produced, in argument, as evidences in favor 

af flat carriage roads: a ftriking evidence, 
this, of the danger of GENERALIZING | 

: IDEAS, without due examination. 


The 
| Theſe cAusEw Ars, however, which were probably in- 
tended to accommodate foot paſſengers as well as horſes, 
are, or rather were, ſtriking evidences of the efficacy of 

| heavy rains in waſhing convex ſurfaces for being narrow 
and without ruts to impede the deſcent, they were, in 

general, kept perfectly clean: much too denn, either for 
_ eaſe or wy in traveling, 
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The ſummer of 1 789, being unuſually wet, 


afforded me a favorable opportunity of de- 
ciding, by obſervations, on 1 the effects of round 
and hollow roads. 


In traverſing the Diſtrict, I did not fail to 


notice theſe effects; and, in riding from 

Leiceſter to London, through Warwickſhire. 
_ Oxfordſhire, &c. &c. after a month or fix 
weeks continuance of rains, of every degree, 
I was, being then more diſengaged, ſtill 
more attentive to the form and ſtate of the 
roads. 


The road between NoTTINGHAM and 


LovGHBoROUGH is held out, by the adyo- 
_ cates of hollow Ways, as a ſpecimen of their 
$906 effect. 


This road, however, though nach fatter 


than modern roads in general are, is by no 
means uniformly reduced to the principle 
and form contended for: indeed, a part, 
which has been lately made, is thrown into 
the barrel form: a ſtrong evidence that the 
trough principle, in this inſtance, is growing 
into diſrepute. Taking it altogether, in its 
preſent ſtate (rendered more tolerable by 
parts which lie ſomewhat round, or which 
lie ſhelving on the hides of hills) and con- 


ſiderin 'E 


a 1 


Bering the materials, an excellent gravel; 
and the publicneſs of the thoroughfare to 
pay for the forming and repairs, the part I 
ſaw of it, between Trent Bridge and the top 
of Bunny Hill, may, without prejudice, be | 
deemed one of the worſt-kept roads in the 
kingdom. The feeps torn into inequalities, 
ſtrowed with large looſe ſtones, and ſet with . 
faſt ones, and the levels loaded with mud 


5 to the footlocks. The more gentle flopes, 


though uneven, harſh, and unpleaſant to 
travel upon, were certainly not indictable : a 
7 proof that on ſuch ſurfaces, and with 14 
materials, roads may be kept i in a trayelable 
ſtate, in defiance of running water. 
All that can be ſaid farther of this road is; — 
that had the materials been put into a better 
form, they would have afforded a better road. 
In a country where good materials are ſuffi- 
ciently plentiful, a traveller who pays for his 
road, whether on horſeback, or in a carr iage, 
has a right to expect, that it ſhall be, not 
 daly ſound, but ſafe and pleaſant, to himſelf 
and his horſes: and a ſtill greater right has 


the proprietor of a laden carriage, to expect 


to find the ſurface of the road, he pays for, ä . 


N arm and free from obſtructions. 5 
e N Every 
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Every part of the journey from Leiceſter 


to London bore ample teſtimony of the ſu- 
periority of the CONVEX PRINCIPLE ; 


. and I have nd longer any doubt of the pro- 


priety of forming a public carriage road, mo- 


derately round, with an open channel, on 


either fide; as a horſe path; with banks, 


level on the top, as guards to theſe paths, 
and as reſources, in wet weather, for foot 


paſſengers; and (where the width of the lane 


will permit) with a fide road for ſummer 
travelling. See GLOCESTERSHIRE, Article 


Corswor Ds: 


Bu giving this form to roads, and by pre- 
; ſerving it with due attention, ſo as to keep 


their ſurfaces free as poſſible, from water, 
and, in a continuance of wet weather, from a 
ſuperfiuity of reduced materials; and by pay- 
ing proper attention to the ſide roads; Jam 
clearly of opinion, that à very conſiderable 
proportion — perhaps one third - perhaps one 
half—of the money, which is now expended 
on the roads of this kingdom, _ be 


eventually ſaved. 


And although the whole of the expence 
of roads does not fall on the farmer; yet, 

conſidering the toll he pays, in addition to 
Vor. I. 8 1 3 the 
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= us labor, or the rate, he is obliged to furniſh, 
the principal part of it may be ſaid to fall on 

the occupiers, and of n — on 

the owners of lands. 


FIELD FENCES. 
IN A COUNTRY, which, for ſome time 
5 paſt, has been changing, from an open to an 


incloſed ſtate, we may reaſonably expect a 
degree of excellency, in the art of hedge 


planting. It ſeldom happens, that, 97 


ſuch circumſtances, the art remains in a ſtate 


of obſcurity ; but that the prevailing mode 


of execution is adapted to the given foil and = 
| fituation, 

This, however, is not ee the cafe - 
in fimilar ſituations, on ſimilar foils, and un- 
der ſimilar circumſtances, we find very dif- 
| ferent modes of performing the fame ope- 
ration: a proof that the rural arts are either 
| very abſtruſe, or are not univerſally Rated 5 

with due attention. 


In 
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In Norfolk, where a deep free ſubſoil pre- 


vails, we ſee hedgewood planted by the fide 


bf a deepditch, and perhaps near the top of 


a high bank; and this notwithftanding the 


| ſubſtrata are naturally abſorbent or dry: 
while, in this diſtrict, likewiſe having a deep 


free ſoil and ſubſoil, the plants are laid into 
2 flat broad low bank, with a narrow ſhallow 
| Hitch; a mere trench; and this notwith- 


ſtanding the ſubſtrata are; in a manner in- 


_ variably, retentive or wet; and the ſurface 


waters, of courſe, have no other way of ef- 


caping, than by means of deepditches. «In 
a recently incloſed common field, I have ſeen 
ditches barely a foot deep, with water ſtand- 
ing in furrows, hard by; of not leſs than fif- 


teen or eighteen inches in depth! 


This error in practice, a is rather 
detrimental to the lands; than to the hedges 3 
which, in this diſtrict, are above mediocrity; 
| and their treatment, of 8 requires at- 


fall under the heads, 
5 Raiſing new Hedges ; G 
Treatment of grown Hedges. 
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I. RAISING NEW HEDGES. The 
SPECIES OF HEDGEWOOD is whitethorn, with 
ſome inſtances of crabtree . At preſent, 
| however, © garden quick” may be ſaid to be 
the univerſal hedgewood ; although there 
was, within the memory of many men, no 
ſuch thing in uſe. 
Ihe rejection of nurſery plants, however, 
did not proceed from ignorance, in the me- 
thod of raiſing them; but from principle, 
founded on the falſe notion that plants, pam 
pered in the rich ſoil of a garden, were of 


cCourſe improper to be planted, in a ditch. 


bank of common earth. No, no; the planters 
of thoſe days knew better. Gather them 
in woods, where they have been expoſed to 
hardſhips, and have learnt to live upon coarſe 
fare, and, in that caſe, when they conte to 
he e into e whey muſt thrive : 
main.“ 
gentleman near 1 3 was the firſt, 


who ventured to plant garden quick, on a 


large ſcale; and his ſucceſs ruined the = nee, 


3 


6 Hotty nepors, Ia mis s diſtri, I obſerved a na- 
- ral holly hedge flouriſhing, as a fence againſt every thing, 


under very low-headed ſpreading oaks: an evidence of - 


what might be expected. from holly hedges, under oaks 
properly trained. e 


| 
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as it had long been, of quick gathering.“ 
The quantity now raiſed, at Tamworth and 
its neighbourhood, for the Birmingham and 


other markets, | is extraordinary, It is moſtly 
tranſplanted. Its price, even at Tamworth, 


is ſeven ſhillings a thouſand : at Birmingham, 
eight to ten ſhillings: yet, at thoſe prices, 


one gardener ſells, even when no public in- 


cloſures are going forward, three or four 
hundred thouſands annually, 


The moſt judicious planter I met with, in 
the diſtrict, and from whom, with the gar- 
dener here alluded to, I had theſe particulars, 
chuſes his plants at four years old, tranſplanted | 
at two; and cares not how rich a ſoil ” 


are raiſed in, 


The TIME or PLANTING, here, is not 
| unfrequently autumn. I had an opportunity 
of making a comparative obſervation, on a 
neighbour” s practice, between plants ſet in 
autumn, and others planted, in continuation | 
of the fume hedge, in ſpring. The autumnal 
planting, in 77s caſe, had a decided preference. 
But the ſituation was ſomewhat dry; and the | 


ſpring and ſummer proyed ſo, likewiſe ;— 


under theſe circumſtances, autumnal planting 7 


Will e laccers vet, 
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The METHOD oF PLANTING, as has been 
ſaid, is that of putting the plants into a broad 
flat mound : generally planting to rows, ten 
or twelve inches apart, and a fimilar diſtance 
from the brink of the trench, by the fide of 
which they are planted. A. 
The reaſon given for this mode of planting 
is, that a deep ditch creates a . heavy 
bank, and this“ overloads the roots. 


There is, no doubt, ſome truth in this 


reaſoning. Plants never thrive ſo well, as 
on level ground ; ; provided they are not in- 
commoded by ſtanding water : (fee York- 
SHIRE :) and the diſadvantages of a high 
heavy bank have been pointed out, in NoR- 
' FOLK: but it is a fact, evident in various 
parts of the kingdom, and particularly in 
my own practice in three different and diſtant 
4 parts of it, that hedges may be raiſed, with 
ſucceſs, in the front of a high bank ; and 
that its' diſadvantages are by no means equal f 
to the advantage gained, by a deep ditch 
and high bank, as a defence to the riſing 


1 hedge. 


Two rows of poſts and rails are here the 

common GUARD: incurring an expence 

equal to twice that of a deep ditch and 
banklet, 
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banklet, on one ſide, and a high bank and 


_ hedge, on the other. I the hedge be 


planted behind a ſhelf, of ſufficient width, 
and part of the mold of the ditch be applied, 
in forming a banklet on its outer brink, the 
load incurred, by the remainder, cauſes little, 


if any, impediment to the en of the 


young hedge. 


For the method and expence of planting a 


hedge, i in this manner, fee MIN. 123. 
The nurſing of YounNG HEDGES,—a buſi- 
neſs, which, in moſt parts of the kingdom, 


is in a manner totally neglected, —is, in 
many caſes, well attended to, here, They 
are pretty generally weeded, and, in ſome in- 
| ſtances, hoed: in others, however, they are, 
here, as in other places, ſeen ſtruggling 


among weeds e of the in 
ſpecies. | 


I enumerate them, i in aha: Regiſter, as I 
paid more attention to hedgeweeds, in this, 
than i in any other, diſtrict: and though they 
vary, in ſome degree, in different places, they 


are, upon the whole, very muen the fame, 
1 in alk, -:-: . 
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56 FIELD FENCES. 


HenGzwzeDs of the MiDL AND D1sTRICT, 


Weeds of young Hedger, 


Couch graſs and other graſſes *. 


The thiſtles, N the fear thiſtle ; 3 
The docks; 


The nettle 2 EE 
Sowthiſtles; _ | 
Howkwneds 3 ; and a variety: of ſmall weeds, 

which rob the plants of their nouriſhment, 
and ought to be cut off with the hoe, ſo 
often as they riſe, 
The convolvuluſes. 
The n vetch, and other vetches; ; 
and . 
The clove ers, and . climbing plants, 
are a burden to the taller more upri ight ſhoots, . 
In low moiſt blasting 

The meadowſweet; 

The wild angelica; ; 
lan bene baute, ; 


The 


* haye ſeen, in this Gn, quick 3 acroſs a 
foul arable incloſure, in a bed of couch! Nothing can be 
greater folly. The other graſſes may be deſtroyed with 
the hoe; but ſcarcely any art can free young hedge plants 

tom couch; which ought, at any coſt, to be eg be- 

8 | fore | the hedge be ane | 
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The perſicarias, &c. &c. are almoſt certain 


ſuffocation, to weak plants, the firſt and 
ſecond years; if not repeatedly removed by 
hand, ſo often as they threaten the injury of 


the infant Hege. 
Weeds of grown Hedges, 
The briar ; 1 
The bramble; ; 
The woodbine; 
The bitterſweet ( folanum dulcamara) 3 


Black briony (tamus communis); and in 


ſome places, the white briony Gen alba); 
and the 


Traveller 8 joy (clematis vitaiba) ; are very 
deſtructive to hedges; eſpecially if ſuffered 
| to grow up with them, either in the firſt 
| Inſtance, or after the Hedge has been cut 


down. 


They ought, e in both . to 
be eradicated, or at leaſt cut out, and kept 


under, until the hedge be free from injury. 


II. THE TREATMENT OF GROWN. 
HEDGES. Plaſhing may be called the 
univerſal practice of this diſtrict. Never- 
= theleſs, I have obſerved, in a few inſtances, 
1 method of cutting hedges, which does not 


Foe within the ha ca of plaſhing. 
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In this practice; one row of ſtems (if the 
hedge be double quicked”) is cut to the 
| ſtub, the other, hedge height; not level, or 
all of the fame height, but in ſuch a manner 
as to lean back, away from the ſtubs of the 
fallen row; cutting thoſe which ſtand fore- 
moſt the loweſt, and ſuch as lean or branch 
away from them, the higheſt ; leaving the 
back ſpray on, to form a blind, and to aſſiſt | 
in making a fence, 
Vuqder this management, two rows of quick 
are evidently preferable to a ſingle row; 
for although I have ſeen “ fingle quick” 
treated ſomewhat in this manner, eſpecially 


in Derbyſhire, the effect is very different, 5 


In this caſe, the ſtools and the ſtems are fed 
from the ſame roots; the ſame ſet of fibres; 


and the ſtems, with the ſpray left upon them, 
rob the lower ſhoots, from which the ne- 


fence is to riſe, of a great part of their ſap: . 
while, in the other, the ſtools not only ſtand 
diſtin from the ſtems, but have a diſtin& 
ſet of roots to ſapport them, entirely inde- 
pendent of the ſtems that are left landing as 
A temporary fene. 


The METHoDs OF PLASHING are various: | 


the old and ſtil moſt prevailing method is 
to 
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to leave part of the ſtems ſtanding, as © live 


ſtakes" ; between which the plaſhers are in- 


terwoven, in the uſual manner. 
Judicious managers, however, object, and 
with good reaſon, to live ſtakes; which, 


throwing out ſpreading heads, in the pollard 


manner, overhang and deſtroy the plaſhers, 


and prevent the ſhoots of the ſtools from 


riſing: conſequently, tend to convert the 


hedge into a raw of thorn pollards ; in which 


ſtate, old hedges, that have been thus treated, 
are too evidently ſeen. On the contrary, 
when the entire hedge is cut down (or crip- 


pled for laying) to the ſtub, the plaſhers 
have no impediment ; and the young ſhoots 
are the lefs incommoded, inaſmuch as the 
- plaſhers ſhoot leſs luxuriantly than the ſtakes. 
Still, however, the ſhoots from the ſtools, 


the only offspring of the old hedge from 


Which a new one can be expected, are 
greatly injured, by? the _ plates ovgriprending 


them. 


Hence, an improvement has been ſtruck 


cout, in this diſtrict, which probably raiſes 
the art of laſhing | to its higheſt degree of 
perfection. This is effected, by driving the 


dead ſtakes, not ina a line with the ſtubs, but 


ſome | 
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ſome foot or more behind them; and by 
winding the plaſhers among them, and ed- 
dering them, according to the cuſtom of this 
country, with brambles : thus leaving the 
ſhoots, from the ſtubs, the ſame air and head» 
room, or nearly the ſame, as if the whole were 
cut down, and a dead hedge raiſed behind them. 
The advantage of this method of plaſhing, 
compared with the practice of felling the 
whole to the ſtub, is, that a live hedge, 
which improves by age, is raiſed, inſtead of 
a dead one, which grows worſe every year ; 
the diſadyantage, that of part of the ſap 
{of fingle hedges) being drawn away from 
the young ſhoots; which, in this caſe, are 
left leſs free and open, than when the whole 
of the ſtems are cleared away at the ſtub. 
However, where there are a ſufficiency of 
young pliable ſtems for plaſhers, and the 
| ditch does not require much repair, the 
plaſhing here deſcribed may have, upon the 
whole, the preference; eſpecially if the 
plaſners, when the young hedge has got up, 
be removed from their interference with I 
upright ſhoots. 
But, where the hedge has 3 neglected, 
the ſtems are grown few and large, particu- 
larly 
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larly where vacancies require to be filled up, | 
by layers or otherwiſe, and the ditch requires 
to be new made,—felling to the ſtub 18 in- 
diſputably preferable. 

It is obſervable, however, that, in the 
diſtrict under ſurvey, the ditch is rarely re- 
made, and but ſeldom ſcoured: even where 
the ſoil is retentive; ; and a ditch, of courſe, 
neceſſary to good management. 
The reaſoning, in this caſe, 1 is the ſame, 25 

in that of planting by a narrow ditch : name- 
ly, the fear of © overloading the roots! In 
that caſe, there may be ſome ſhadow of truth ; 
but in this, in which the roots are feeding 
ſeyeral feet from the bank, there is probably 
no foundation, The practice, doubtleſs, 
originates in indolence or an ill- timed ſavingx. 
This cenſure, however, i is not intended to 
be paſſed indiſcriminately. There are many 
individuals, who are aware of the utility of 
open ditches, i in freeing their lands from ſur- 
face water. 


Repe- 


Unleſs the lee dee che by 3 on the | 
large roots, obſtruct the circulation of the ſap. But 
ſeeing the well known force of theſe large dae thls idea . 

likewiſe falls to > the ground. 
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REFERENCES 70 MINxVU TES. 
For the principles of Gatehanging, ſee MN. 3 6: 


For obſervations on making Sodbatks, fee 
MIN: 49. 


For further obſervations on Hanging rs : 


fee MIN. 54. 


For an inſtance of praftice, i in Hedgeplanting, 
ſee MIN. 123. 


For a proof of the nuiſance of wide bedres, 


ſee MIN. 131. 
For obſervations on water ſtanding againſt 
live hedges, ſee MIN. 132. 


Fe or remarks. on the weeding of hedges, ſee 0 


MIN. 152. 


For obſervations on the nature of the roof 


of the hawthorn, and on 5 2 
banks, ſee MIN: 159. 


For a proof of the nuiſance of big hedges, 


ſee MIN. 160. 


For further obſervations on "ys bedges ſee 


MIN. 161. 


For the probable origin of crooked bedger, ſee 


MIN, 162. 
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: HEDGEROW TIMBER. 


FEW DISTRICTS are ſo thin of hedge- 
; row timber as this. The old encloſed town-- 
: ſhips have a tolerable ſhare, but the new in- 
cloſures, which, with the open fields that 
3 yet remain, conſtitute a principal part of the 
Midland Diſtrict, are as naked, to the diſtant 
eye, as the downs of Surrey, or the wolds of 
| Yorkſhire, LEICESTERSHIRE, more parti- 
cularly, ſtands in this predicament. There 
is not, ſpeaking generally, a young oak now 
. growing in the county. If this error ſhould 
I not be rectified, there may not, in half a 
| g century, be a tree left in a lordſhip. 
5 This poverty in hedgerow timber, it is 
probable, has ariten, partly, in negle&, but 
much more, in a rooted antipathy, among 
occupiers, againſt trees in hedges. The 
miſchiefs of the aſh, the elm, and low ſpread- 
ing oaks, having been experienced, all ſpe- 
cies have been inan enn proſeribed. 
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The aſh, the elm, and lowheaded oaks, 
are undoubtedly miſchievous in hedges ; being 


injurious to the occupier, and deſtructive to 

the hedge. But oaks, trained in the manner 
| which I have repeatedly recommended &, 
while they enhance, in a very high degree, 
the value of an eſtate, do, comparatively, 
little jury to the occupier, and but very 


little to the hedge. 
The pis TRT of the STATION furniſhes 


an inſtance of the latter part, at leaſt, of the 
above aſſertion. The road through an en- 


tire townſhip (I believe) — Grindon—the 


_ reſidence of Lady Robert Bertie— has on each 

ſide of it a line of tall- ſtemmed trees, moſtly 

oaks, riſing in a pruned hawthorn hedge; 

which, far from being deſtroyed by them, 
flouriſhes with extraordinary vigour ; cloſely 

_ embracing the ſtems of the trees; a fence 

5 againſt all kinds of ſtock. 3 


For an inſtance of practice in tr aining hedge 


paklings, lee . MIN. 155. 
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] WOODLANDS. 


FIEWING FRY Midland pen, ge- 
nerally, they are ſtill well ſtocked with 
wand: although there has, within memory, 
been an undoubted decreaſe. Charnwood 
Foreſt has not, figuratively ſpeaking, a ſtick 
left — though, within the preſent cen- i 
tury, much of the ancient foreſt remained. 
Many ſmaller plots of woodland, and town- 
ſhips of well wooded hedges, have been 
cleared away, within the laſt fifty years. 
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There is little danger, however, of the 


diſtrict ſuffering through a want of TIMBER. 


WARWICKSHIRE, STAFFORDSHIRE, and 


DERBVSHIRE, are ſtill fully wooded ; 
LEICESTERSHIRE, with the private woods 


ſcattered round the ſkirts of the foreſt, and 


on the borders of RUTI, ANDSHIRE, has yet 
a ſufficiency left to kupfer its internal con- 
ſumption. 


But With reſpect to COPPICE woop, many 


parts of Leiceſterſhire, more particularly, | 
muſt, even now, feel a want, and experience 
many inconveniencies, which a diſtribution 
of coppices would remove. It i 18 true, that : 
many of theſe woodleſs parts are too valuable, 
oO) graſs or arable land, to be converted, on 

a large ſcale, into coppice grounds. Never- . 


thele. there are, in moſt townſhips, cold 


plots of ſoil, leſs productive of corn and 
graſs, and angles in the outline of every 
eſtate, which might be profitably 7 0 


vith coppice woods. 


The pisTRICT of the sTATToN is in 4 
bY manner ſurrounded by woodlands; and, durin g 

my reſidence in it, I collected, through this 
and other circumſtances, more information 


reſpecting their wee than in any 
other 
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other I have reſided in. The ſubject, there- 
fore, requires, in this place, eſpecial at- 
| tention. | 


The informations. obtained, chatte under 


the following ſubdivifions : 
1. Raiſing. 4. Timber. 
" Bv Selling. 1 Bark. | 
43 Taking down. 6. Coppice. 


I. RAISING. It is more than probable, 


that moſt of the private woods, which we ſee, 


at preſent, ſcattered over the iſland, have 


been raiſed by art; and that they ate not, as 


they are generally ſuppoſed to be, remnants 


of the ancient foreſts, or native woods. - 


In the old woods of this quarter of the 
. it is pretty generally obſervable, 
that the north and eaſtern margins abound 
with aſh, while the body of the wood is prin- 
cipally oak; and it is believed that the aſh, 


being a quick-mounting tree, was propagated 


there as a ſcreen to the oaklings . This is 
acircumſtantial evidence of their being raiſed 

: by art: while the evident veſtiges of the plow, 
in other inſtances, are proofs of the poſition; 


at leaſt i: to theſe inſtances. 


: F . But 


* But ſce MIN, 166. 
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But the practice of PROPAGATING WOOD 
LANDS (I mean ordinary woodlands of oak, 


aſh, or other native woods) can be traced, by 
circumſtances only, in every part of this iſland 
I have obſerved in, excepting NoRTH 
WARWICKSHIRE ; where the practice may 


be ſaid to be at preſent in uſe, Several young 


woods are now getting up, from acorns, and 
other tree ſeeds, ſown by the hands of men 
now living. Yet their appearance to the eye, 
on the cloſeſt examination, is the fame as 
that which we obſerve, in caſes, where the 
| proof i is leſs poſitive. 


The 1 MODE or PROPAGATION is that of 


ſowing acorns, keys, &c. with the ſeeds of 


corn; or of dibbling them into graſs land ; 


as will more fully appear in MIN. 124. 
II. SELLING TIMBER TREES. The 


preſent mode of diſpoſal is by auction, —as 


it ſtands :—a mode always to be recommended, 


for reaſons already given. See YORKSHIRE. 
In the method of VALUING timber, the 


only circumſtance which requires to be 


mentioned, here, is that of valuing the timber 


and the bark, ſeparately; ; keeping two diſ- 


tinct accounts. This is done, by the timber 
merchant, when he ſells the bark to the tanner 


by ſuch valungcn 1 3 x practice which is not 


uncommon: the tanner, of courſe, making 


his counter valuation of the bark only. 


Vague as this mode of valuation may ſeem, 
and various as the proportions between the 
timber and the bark of different trees really 
are, there are men, accuſtomed to this mode 
of eſtimation, who will come ic ſufficiently 1 near 


the truth, 


For inſtances of the mode: of diſpoſal, — 
- conditions of ſale, &c. ſee the MINUTES, | 


5 hereafter referred to. 


III. TAK ING DOWN TIMBER TREES. 
Three methods of felling are here i in uſe: 


Stocking, 
Axe-grubbing, and 
Axe- falling. 


SrockixG (a provincial term for bas; ;- 
or digging with a mattock, &c.) is a kind of 
partial grubbing. The roots are cut through, 

a foot or more from the ſtem; and, again, a 
foot or more from the inner cutting; taking 
up a ſhort length of the thickeſt part of the 
roots, and digging a trench round the tree, 
wide enough to come at the downward roots. 


 AXE-GRUBBING 1s fimilar to the Norfolk 


N grub Selling (fee NoreFoOLK), eve that 


FY =. the 
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the end of the butt i is left larger, here, than 
in Norfolk. 

AxE-PALLING i is the common method of 
Yorkſhire and other places, of cutting off, 
aboveground, with the axe: — a method 
_ which is ſeldom practiſed ; except in ſome 
few caſes, where another crop of timber, or 
of coppice wood, is intended to be taken. 
Stocking 18 the prevailing method he 


| PRICE FOR TAKING DOWN varying with 


the ſize of the tree: for a tree of two feet 
diameter, the price is about A ſhilling ; and 
about four pence more for cutting off the 
butt; the ſtocking and e being gene- 
rally let together. 5 
 PerLING Hs The Peeliig 8 a 
monly made uſe of, here, is of bone, The 
thigh and the ſhin bones of an aſs are pre- 
| ferred. The former (a two-handed inſtru- 
ment) for the ſtem and the larger boughs; 
the latter, for the ſmaller branches. The 
handle is a forked piece of wood, fixed in the 
end of the bone. The point once given, 
5 by the grinding ſtone, or a raſp, Loops itſelf | 
ſharp, by wear. | 
The aRMs, or BOUGHS, are cut up nm: 
poſts, riß, and cordeood, for CHARCOAL. 
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The price, for cutting and ſetting up cord- 
wood, is about twoſhillings, a cord, of yard · 
wood.” A * ſtatute cord” meaſures four 
feet high, four feet wide, and eight feet 
long. But four feet lengths being inconve- 
nient to the charcoal burners, it is generally 


cut into lengths of three feet; conſequently, 


a cord of yardwood is only three fourths of 
a ſtatute cord x. 
The $PRAY is generally aa: up into 


fagots ; ; the rate of labor being a ſhilling, a 


load, of fixty fagots ; or, if the workman find 
bindings, fifteen or ſixteen pence, a load. _ 


IV. TIMBER. The conſumption of- the 
timber, grown in this central part of the 


iſland, (excepting the Banks of the Trent) 
falls chiefly among inland dealers. 
In a maritime country, the trees are car- 
ried bodily to the thip yard: here, they are 
moſtly divided, in the places of their growth, 
into a variety of wares. Hence, the buſineſs 
of cutting up—provincially, and . 
termed © converting” timber, — is, here, 
conducted in a ſuperior manner; a quick 
i judgment 
*The STATUTE conn of 1 country, therefore, 
agrees pretty nearly with the STACK of the ſouthern coun- 
ties; though their dimenſions are very different. 
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judgment of the proper wares, into which a 
given tree ought to be converted, requiring 
much practice. 

The wares, into which the timber of this 
neighbourhood are converted, will * in 
the MINUTES. 


V. BARK. Oak bark is diſpoſed of in 
two different ways: one of them peculiar, 


perhaps, to this diſtrict; in which, as has 35 


been ſaid, it is ſometimes valued upon the 
tree; the wood merchant carrying on two 
valuations; one of the timber, the other of 
the bark; ſelling 1 it to the tanner, who like. 
wiſe makes his eſtimate, by the lump. 
Ihe other mode of diſpoſal is the common 
as of ſelling it, by the ton, in the rough : 
the method of weighing it, or rather of eſti- 
mating its weight, 1s, however, noticeable. 
The bark having been ſet up, in the uſual | 
| manner, but with more than common care 
as to evenneſs of quantity, againſt horizontal 
poles or treſſels, - and having ſtood ſome nine 
or ten days, more or leſs, according to the 
weather, until it be fit to carry, - the buyer | 
chooſes one, two, three, or a greater num- 
ber of yards, in one place, and the ſeller a 
like uugber, in another, Theſe yards of 
bark 
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bark are weighed, and the reſt meaſured and 
eſtimated accordingly *. 
VI. COPPICE WOOD. The two prin- 


cipal coppices, of the Diſtrict of the Station, 
are thoſe of Seal and Hopwas ; the former 


in Derbyſhire ; the latter in Staffordſhire. 
The Ac at which coppice wood 1s cut, 


in this part of the kingdom, varies much 
with the intended ware. For poſts, rails, and 


coal, twenty years or more are requiſite 


to bring the wood to ſufficient ſize. But, i 


for the ſmaller wares, into which the pro- 


duce of the coppices of this neighbourhood _ 
are chiefly POP, they are felled much 


oftener. 


The prevailing WARES are Poles, . : 
hurdles, broom , and cratewood ; the laſt a 


: ſpecies of coppice ware I have not met with, 


before; but which is, here, a conſiderable 
| article : the Staffordſhire potteries working 
up no ſmall quantity of wood, in miking 5 


their various packages. 


In this quarter of the iſland, iel on 


t the Staffordſhire ſide of the diſtrict, where 
iron forges abound, "CHARCOAL becomes an 


object 5 


* The ſame eſtimation being taken * the tanner and 


ths pony. 
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object of -cderable indus. to the 
woodman. I had an opportunity, here, of 
paying cloſe attention to the proceſs of burn- 
ing it; as will appear in 1 the MINUTES. 


REFERENCES To MrxvTzs. 


For the practice and profit of cultivating 
0ak woods, fee MIN. 124. 
Por inſtances of oat woods being disfoliated 
by the chafer, ſee MIN. 7 EL 
For the proceſs of making charcoal, ſeg 


bf MIN. 127. 


For remarks on  fedling oaks rifing * 
. in graſs land, ſee 128. 
For further obs. on the chafer, 129. 
For the conſequent eons of the oak, 5 
fee MIN, 130. 
For obs. on the growth of the of, 1 33. 
For obs. on the growth of the elm, 134. 
For obs. on the growth of the poplar, 135. 
For an account of the /ale of Nereven 
timber, ſee MIN. 136. 
For obiervations on the riſe Ul the ip i in 
old timber oaks, ſee MIN. 137. 
For the /ale of Weeford Park timber, I 40 
Fo or the fe ale of Statfold oak timber, 139. 
Fe or 
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3 For obſervations on the time of fellis $ 
: oak timber, 140, 
For remarks on the hg” in n tgber; I41, 
For further obſeryations on the 2 rife of the 
ap of oaks, ſee MIN. 142. 
For obſervations on the method and caution 
in felling timber, 143. 
For remarks on tapping oaks, 143. 
For remarks on training timber, 143. 
For general obſervations on the age 1 
timber trees, ſee MIN. 144. 
For remarks on the timber of Needwood 
5 F . &c. and on the age of oak — 
5 
1 'F or a deſcription of the Swilcar oak, Kc. l 
140. . 
For an inſtance of the oak being injured 
by an inſet, ſee MIN. 150. 
For farther obs. on charcoal, ſee MIN. 1 151. 
For reflections on the decline ol oak nber, 
ſee min, A 
For farther r on the cultivated : 
woodlands of North Warwickſhire, ſee 156. 
er remarks on the e of planting 
ſeeps, f ee MIN. 157. 5 5 
For an e idence of the experience requiſite 
in the buſineſs of converting timber, 159. 
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For remarks on the advantage of woods 
on rock, ſee MIN. 158. | "Ys 
For the ale of Statfold aſh and elm, 10 . : 

For remarks on adapting perennial plants 

| to foils and ſituations, 104. 
For obſervation on practice, in covering 
oak timber, 165, | 
For remarks on the age, c. of aſh and 
elm, 166, 
For deſcription of the Middleton oak, 167. 


2. 
PLANTING. 


THE ART OF PLANTING is ſeparable 
from that of raiſing woodlands, in a more 
natural and ſimple way, immediately from 
the ſeed. This is a ſummary operation, like 
that of ſowing : a crop of corn, or laying down _ 
land with graſs ſeeds. The other a pro- 
greſſive 3 conſiſting of various nice and 
difficult operations; both in the xuRSERY 


and 
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and in the pLANTATION. Nevertheleſs, 


PLANTING is, at this day, the prevailing 


mode of propagating trees; whether for 


vs: or for ORNAMENT. 


With a view to mere utility, however, 


PLANTING, except in HEPGEROWS, Can 


; rarely be adopted with propriety. But where : 
ornament is a joint or the principal object, 


planting is in moſt caſes eligible. 


It is not my intention to introduce the 
ſubject of ORNAMENT, merely, in a work 
of RURAL ECONOMY. Nevertheleſs, the 


ART OF PLANTING, Which is applicable, on 

many occaſions, to USE as well as RN AMEN , 

is profeſſedly a branch of the preſent work. 
Planting is indeed an art to which I have 


long been partial, and on which I have, at 


different times, beſtowed. conſiderable at- 
tention. 


Some years ago, 1 digeſted my ideas on 
the ſubject, and reviſed them, in the preſs, 


during my reſidence in this diſtri *. 


Warm with the. ſubject, and withing to 
extend my practice, I undertook, while I 


was e this eſtate, to ornament it. 


How 


* See PLANTING and dad OnnanenrT, a Prac- 


= gal Treatiſe; in two volumes _ . 
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How far I have ſucceeded, the place itſelf. 


muſt ſpeak. What I purpoſe to convey, in 


| theſe volumes, are ſome practical obſervations 


on PLANTING: an art which my ſucceſs 


has led me to believe I have in fome meaſure 
advanced. 1 


But theſe remarks being on my own prac- 


tice, they will appear with moſt propriety ö 
in the ſecond volume. See the MINUTES 
referred to below. 


The plantations of this diſtrict are 1 


and afford little information on the ſubj ect. 
Excepting thoſe at FrshRRWICEk, done un- 
der the direction of the late Mr. BROwWx, 
few have ſucceeded well. But, in every part 


of the iſland, we ſee ſimilar miſcarriages 1 in 


planting: 4 proof that the art is not generally : 
underſtood, or not ſufficiently attended to. 


The only circumſtance that requires to be 


noticed, reſpecting the practiee of planting, in 
this diſtrict, is that of the nurſery man in- 
ſuring the plants, the firſt year. That is, if 


they do not grow, he furniſhes his cuſtomers 7 


with freſh ones in their ſtead: and this 


whether he plants them himſelf, or leaves 
it to others to put them in; provided that, 
in the latter caſe, they follow his directions, 


This 
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This practice, I underſtand, was firſt eſta- 


bliſhed by a nurſeryman of Coventry; but 


has ſince, through a kind of neceſſity, been 


5 e by other nurſerymen. 


Where the nurſeryman is employed to put 


in his own plants, this is a regſonable practice; 
but, when we conſider how much depends 
on the operation of planting, it can ſcarcely 
be deemed ſuch, to inſure the ſucceſs of 
others. 5 5 I 


REFERENCES To Mixvrns. 


For incidents in my own practice, i in the 


ſpring of 1785, ſee MIN. 146. x 
For inſtances of the want of ſucceſs in 
planting, in the dry Org” of 755. ſee 
MIN. 148. 
Fior farther remarks on my own n panic, 
in 1785, ſee 153. . 


For remarks on the advantage of planting. 


feep lope, ſee 157. 


For farther incidents in my own practice, 


10 the autumn of 178 5. and the mug of 
1786, ſee MIN. 168. . 
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DIVISION THE THIRD. 


AGRICULTURE. 


| 1 ; 
. A R M Ss. 


"HE Biber of Fa arms, e the 7 
12 MiDTLAN p DISTRICT, are large, con- 
| fidering the quality of the ſoil. 
The p1isTRICT of the STATION contains 
ſome capital farms. Bramcot, Pooley, Alncot, 
Amington, Sierſcot, Hog ſhill, Dunnimeer, Stat- 
. Thorp, Seckington, &c. &c. lying imme- 
diately within 7/15 neighbourhood, rank in 
the firſt claſs of farms of the kingdom. Moſt 
of them three to four or five hundred acres 
of land, worth "Oy to rwentyfive ſhillin 85, 
| an acre. 
Ĩheſe farms are ſituated in \ the old in- 
cloſed Part of the diſtrict. How they have 
been 
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been aggregated to their preſent ſize is not 
obviõus. Probably, they have never been 
in the ſtate of common field. F e 
much of them lay in large © feeding pieces, 
or grazing grounds, of fifty or Baty acres 
each. This accounts for the preſent ſtraight- 
neſs of many of the hedges. Some of them 
are extraparochial; and they may be ſub- 
diviſions of townſhips, that have been given, 
by the feudal lords, to their dependants 
This, however, by the „„ 
The CHARACTERISTICS OP FARMS vary, 
of courſe, with their ſtate as to incloſure. 
The open townſhips, as well as thoſe which = 
have been recently incloſed, are moſtly i in a 
tate of aration. _ 
The farms of the older acloferc. of which ; 
| only I {hall ſpeak, are much of them in graſs; „ 
being ſubjected, in the manner which will 
Wi ſhown to an alternacy of graſs and arable. 


vor. I. EW: FARMERS. 


* 1796. 8 theſe RI were, bt ap- 

——_ to the Mercian Court, which reſided at Tamwerth, Is 
round which theſe Farms are ſituated. 
At preſent, they reſemble, in appearance, as well as in 


te Plan of Management, the Hams of Devonſhire. See 


Wrsr OF ENGLAND) Section PLAN or M A, . 
or FARMS, 


J 


B VERY DISTRICT has it its leaditid men; 


its ec capital farmers: * their proportionate 


number varying, in ſome degree at leaſt, 


with the ſizes of farms which are prevalent, 


and with the ſtate of huſbandry at WINES it 


: has arrived. 
Theſe men conſiſt either of TENANTS, 


whoſe fathers, having profited by their good 
management, have left their ſons ſufficient 
_ capitals and knowledge, to increafe them; or 
of the ſuperior claſs of YEOMANRY, culti- 
vating, in continuation, their paternal eſtates. 
This claſs of occupiers have many ad- 
| vantages, over the lower orders of huſband- 
men. They travel much about the country; 
elpecially thoſe whoſe principal object is 
liveſtock. They are led to diſtant markets, 
and perhaps to the metropolis. They ſee, 
of courſe, various modes of management, 
FOOD | e e 
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MIDLAND COUNTIES. 8; 


wid mix in varivus companies : conſiſting 


not merely of men of their own rank in life: 


men of fortune and ſcience have, of late 


years, admitted them into their . ; 


and to their mutual advantage. 


Thus, their prejudices are worn off, their 


knowledge e enlarged; and their diſpoſitions 
rendered liberal and communicative, to a 
degree which thoſe, who have not mixed 
and converſed freely with them, are not aware 
The MibLAND DisTRICT may boaſt of 
a greater number of this deſcription of men, 
than any other I have yet been over; and 
we may, I apprehend, venture to add without 
riſque, than any diſtrict of equal extent in 
the kingdom. It is not only a large-farm 
and grazing country; but the ſpirit of breed- 
ing, which has gone forth of late years, has 
infuſed an ardour and exertion among them, 
unobſervable in other diſtricts. Except in 
Lorkſhire, I have found the SPIRIT oF IM- 
' PROVEMENT no where ſo high. 
Beſides theſe, many of the MIDLAND | 
| FARMERS have had other two great ad- 


_  vantages, of which farmers i in general a are in 
want. 
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F ormerly,. and ſtill in many diſtricts, 


yeomen and farmers, who were able and 
willing to educate their ſons, did it ſolely 


with a view to fit them for trade, or enable 
them to follow one or other of what are em- 


phatically termed the profeſſions. Being edu- 
cated, 0 were of courſe incapacitated for 
farmers ! 


Not 6 however, i in this country. There 


are men, now at the middle age of life, who 
have had a regular schoor EDUCATION ; 
and who, inſtead of being ſent out of the 
country, to a trade, or a“ profeſſion,” have 


been placed as PUPILS, with ſuperior far- 


-_ at ſome. diſtance. from their fathers' 
refidences: thus, at once, improving their 

knowledge, by a double tuition, and break- 
ing off, in their tender ſtate, the attach- 
ments to cuſtoms, right or wrong, which 
thoſe, who have ſeen only one mode of ma- 
nagement, are too liable to form. bk 


Hence, we find this deſcription of men, 


not only ADOPTING ſuch 1MPROVEMENTS | 
as have gained a degree of eſtabliſhment, but 
| ſtriking out others, by EXPERIMENT; and 
ſtill farther enlarging their ideas, by READ= 
ING: and this with little danger of being 
. IRR, © | | miſled. 
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miſled, Their judgements are in a degree 


formed. They have a baſis to build on. 


Among the riſing generation, and in 3 


very few years, we may expect to find num- 


bers of this claſs of occupiers. © Almoſt every 
ſubſtantial farmer, now, educates his ſons, 
and brings up one or more to bis own Pro- 


fan. 


If ever agriculture he brought near to per- 
fection, this is the claſs of men who muſt 


raiſe it. MEN Or FORTUNE may, and ought 


for their own intereſt, to encourage and pro- 


mote, for with them, eventually, center the 
| profits of i improvement. But the $UPERIOR 
CLASS of PROFESSIONAL MEN. muſt Heese 


and execute *, 


With reſpect to the LOWER CLASSES of 

 HUSBANDMEN, who form the main body of 

ogcumers, their buſineſs 1 is to follow : and, if | 
& 3 N 380; the 


* By PROFESSIONGL 1 MEN, £3 do not x mean dat only, JE 


who have been bred up to huſbandry, from their youth. 
There are men, in every quarter of the kingdom, who, 


having attended perſonally, and chſely, during a courſe of 


| years, to the minutiæ of huſbandry, as d profeſſi on, are of 


courſe become PROFESSIONAL: and many MEN OF Fo- 


Tonk, who, having paid a ſimilar kind of attention to 


PRACTICE, have acquired, of courſe, a fimlar Hod of . 


PRACTICAL } KNOWLEDGE, 
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86 FARMERS. 


the men, whom they are in the habit of look- 


ing up to, lead the way, though it may be 


flowly, they are ſure to follow, 
Thus improvements, ſtruck out and ef- 
fected, by the ſuperior claſs of profeſſional 
occupiers, are introduced into common prac- 
tice; while thoſe of unprofeſſional men, if 
they merit adoption, die for want of heing 
properly matured ; 'or, if raiſed into indi- 
vidual practice, ſeldom become ſeryiceable 
to the community at large. FT 
The great bulk of occupiers conſider every 
man, who has not been bred up in the habits 
of huſbandry, or enured to them by long 
practice, as a viſionary; and are more jn- 
clined to ſneer at his plans, than adopt Meme 
| though ever ſo excellent. | 


Hence, probably, the inefficacy of the nu- 


merous SOCIETIES of agriculture, which 
have been formed, in various parts of the 
kingdom. There i is only one, that of BAT, 
which, from all the information that has 
come within my knowledge, has been, in 
=. conſiderable degree, ſucceſsful ; and the 
ſueceſs of this, probably, has been, in ſome 
5 degree at leaſt, whales & to the profeſſional n men | 


who belong to it. 


| gocieties | 
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Societies formed of PROFESSIONAL MEN, 


' encouraged and affiſted by the LANDED IN- 


TEREST, could not fail of being beneficial, 
in promoting the rural affairs of theſe king- 


doms; and the MIDLAND COUNTIES, whe- 
ther from centrality of ſituation, or from the 
number of ſuperior managers in it, are ſin- 
gularly eligible for ſuch a ſociety, _ 


But sociETIEs, on the plan which has 


hitherto been adopted, though they were to 
be formed of profeſſional men, under the 

| patronage of the landed intereſt, would {till 
be, in their nature, little more than theoretical. 
Mere ſocieties want the /ubje&? before them, 
Their moſt probable good effect could be 
that of aſſimilating, by frequent meetings, 
the ſentiments of the PROPRIETORS and 
the occupies of lands; thereby encreaſing 
the neceſſary confidence between them; and 


thus far, of courſe, becoming eſſentially ſer- 


viceable to their common intereſt. But they > 
i fall far ſhort of being the moſt eligible i in- 
ſtitutions, „ for the advancement of rural know- 50 
ledge. 5 
In the Digeſt of the MINUTES OF AGRI- 

CULTURE, on the ſubject puBIIc ARI 
CULTURE, 1 propoſed an eſtabliſhment of 
oF" * AGRI- : 


88 5 * ARM E Rs. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES, to be diſtri- 


buted in different diſtricts, as SEMINARJES 


of RURAL KNOWLEDGE. $547 
It is now more than twelve years ſince that 


propoſal was written, during which time my 
attention has been bent, unremittingly, on 


rural ſubjects; and the reſult is, that 1 now 
ſee, ſtill more evidently, the want of RURAL 
SEMINARIES. 


The ſeminaries there propoſed are, how- 


ever, on too large a fcale, for any thing leſs 
than NATIONAL eſtabliſhment; and coM- 


MERCE, rather than acrrcurTuRE, appears 


to engage, at preſent, the more immediate 
attention of GOVERN MENT; and this, not- 
withſtanding 1 the preſent ſcarcity of grain is 
ſuch, that we are aſking, even the AuERI- 


cans, for a ſupply; and notwithſtanding a 


very contiderable part of the caTTLE, which 
now come to market, are the produce of 
IRELAND. See MIN. 125 


I have already laid, in the courſe of this 


work, that it is not my intention to obtrude 


5 my ſentiments, unſeemingly, on NATIONAL 
CONCERNS ; but poſſeſſed of the maſs of in- 


Hemmit. which, in the nature of my purſuit, 


4 truſt neceſſarily have aceumulated, — no 
man, 
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man, perhaps, having had a fimilar oppor- 
tunity, — I think it a duty I owe to ſociety, 
and an inſeparable part of my preſent under- 
taking, to regiſter ſuch ideas, whether po- 
litical or profeſſional, as reſult, aptly and 
fairly, out of the ſubje& before me : and, in 
this place, I think it right to intimate the 
probable advantage which might ariſe, from 
a BOARD OF AGRICULTURE or, 
more generally, of RURAL AFFAIRS; to 
fake cognizance, not of the ſtate and pro- 
motion of AGRICULTURE, merely ; ; but alfo 
of the CULTIVATION OF WASTES and the 
PROPAGATION OF TIMBER: baſes, on 
which, not commerce only, but the political 
exiſtence of the nation is founded. And 
when may this country expect a more fa- 
vorable opportunity, than the preſent, (1790) 
of laying a broad and firm baſis of its future 
| proſperity : ? 
The ESTABLISHMENTS, I am now 
about to propoſe, might be formed by INDI- 
VIDUALS, in various parts of the kingdom; 
and. ie readily be raiſed into PRAC- 
ler, 
The $1TvaT1ox of an eſtabliſhment of 
| this nature ought. to be (though. not neceſ.. 
„ Srly}-- 
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farily) upon a conſiderable landed eſtate; | 
as five thouſand acres of tolerable ſoil. 


The immediate s1Tz might conſiſt of 


five hundred acres, more or leſs; laid out 


into TWO FARMS, or general diviſions ;— 
the one PRACTICAL: the other EXPERI» 
MENTAL X, . 


TherRAc TIC A L diviſion to be eſtabliſhed, 


in the outſet, on the beſt practice of the 
diſtrict it may lie in; and to be conducted 
on the moſt rigid principles of pecuniary 


advantage, 5 


The EXPERIMENTAL part to be appro- 
LE priated, chiefly, | to HUSBANDRY, with a com- | 
partment for PLANTING, and another for 
BOTANY. 
The part appropriated to PLANTIN . 0 
Lonſiſt of a NURSERY GROUND, and ſuch: - - 
corner or ſcreen PLANTATIONS, as may be 
wanted for the uſe of the eſtate : the in- 
tention being that of making experiments on 
the propagationof woopl Ax ps and HEDGES; 
. 15 as 


e If the MANAGEMENT OF ESTATES, including 
' PLANTING, RURAL ARCHITECTURE, &c, &c. ſhould 

form parts of the eſtabliſhment, an ESTATE would be ina 
degree requiſite, But, it it were confined to AGRICYL- 
"TVRE, ſolely, a ARM, only, would be wanted. | 
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as well as that of railing NEW VARIETIES of 
trees and hedgewoods. 
The BOTANIC GARDEN to receive a col- ] 
lection of NATIVE PLANTS, as well as of 
the ſeveral vaRIETIES of CULTIVATED 
PLANTS, whether native or exotic: its in- 
| tended uſe being that of a school of 
BOTANY as well as that of raiſing NEW 
vARIETIES of the agricultural plants already 
cultiyated; and of endeayoring to diſcover, 
among the uncultivated ſpecies, FRESH | 
 PLAYTS, fit for the purpoſe of cultivation. 
The reſt to be appropriated to ExXPPRI- 
MENTS in HUSBANDRY; ; on the ſeveral de- 
partments of the ARABLE and the GRASS- 
LAND management; ; as well as on LIVE- 
A STOCK - moſt intereſting ſubject of ex- 
1 = periment, > 
I of this compartment requires not 
5 to be explained. It may, however, be pro- 
r_ per to ſay, that the general intention pro- 
| Poſes, as the main purport of the eſtabliſh- 
ment, that, as an operation, a proceſs, or a 
general principle, ſhall be fully proved, by 
experiment (but not before, howeyer plauſible 
it may be in theory), it ſhall be transferred 
| to the part which is purely practical, and 
Bo . be 
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de there regiftered, 25 an [MPROVEMENT of. 
the eſtabliſhed practice. 
The 3viivixGs of the two farths to be 
diſtin, Thoſe of the practical, the ordi- 
nary farm buildings, which may be ſuppoſed 
to be on the „ Thoſe of the — . 
mental to conſiſt of 
A FARM ERxY, or regular ſuite of Hon 
buildings, on the beſt plan, and in the beſt 
ſtyle of rural architecture, at preſent known; 
endeavoring to unite, as far as ſituation and 
materials will permit, ſimplicity and onve- 


8 niency with cheapneſs and durability. 


A: REPOSITGRY OF IMPLEMENTS, and 


. MODELs of farm buildings, fences, gates, &c, 


Not the ingenious fabrics of theory: but ſuch _ 
a8 are admitted into the eſtabliſhed 3 = 
of the different diſtricts of the iſland; 5 
ſuch as have been, otherwiſe, fully proved, > 
a continued courſe of practice: in order, 
that, by bringing the whole under the eye, 
regularly arranged and duly claſſed, their 
comparative merit may be more readily aſ- 
certained; and the judgement be, of courſe, 
aſſiſted, in ſelecting ſuch as may be beſt 
: adapted to a given ſoil and ſituation. With 
Aa MANUFACTORY OF nerLEdaTs; for 
ͤ '. 
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th more eaſy diſſemination, of thoſe which | 


are already proved to be ſuperiorly uſeful ; as 
well as for the conſtruction of ſuch New 
IMPLEMENTS as invention may ſuggeſt, 


And with a TRIAL GROUND, adjoining; for 
the purpole of teſting new implements (when 


no other ground may be at leiſure), and for 
regulating and ſetting to work, thoſe to be 


transferred to diſtant diſtfifts ; that leſs im- 


pediment may ariſe, when they reach the 
intended places of practice. Z 
An EXPERIMENTERY, for analyzings01Ls 


_ A bur inveſtignting the vEGETABLE 
and the ANIMAL ECONOMY ; and, generally, 
for the ſtudy of the more abſtruſe branches 


ol the ſcience. 
A LIBRARY, for the reception of. 1 


on RURAL SUBJECTS ; as well as of thoſe, 
on every other ſubject, which may ſerve 10 


elucidate RURAL KNOWLEDGE. 


| A LECTURE ROOM, for the purpoſe of 
inſtructing PUPILS, in the PRINCIPLES of the 
| RURAL SCIENCE ; whether they ariſe out of 


NATURAL or SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE, 


The PROFESSORS, requiſite to ſuch. an 
eſtabliſhment, would be a PRINCIPAL, to 
form and conduct, with ſuch as$15TANTS, 

e PRROAS'Y . 
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1 FARM E Rs. 


as circumſtances would readily point out; 


when the ſcale and the ERR were 
determined; 


But, Who would with fo have fuch an 


incumbrance upon his eſtate? and, What 


individual would be at the e of fuck 
an eſtabliſhment ?- | 


Such queſtions woutd be futile; rr 
Rather let it be aſked, Who would not 


with to have the rural knowledge of the 
| iſland collected upon his eſtate ? and, What 
liberal mind, eſpecially if bent to agricul- 
_ tural purſuits, would not be gratified in feeing 
improvements, in the firſt art and ſcience the 
human mind can be employed upon, growe 
ing daily under his eye? and, What man, 
who regards the intereſt of his family, would 
not wiſh to ſee the beſt cultivated farm in 
the kingdom upon his eſtate ; and, of courſe, 
in due time, to be in poſſeſſion of the beſt 
cultivated eſtate in the kingdom ? 


This, alone, might be a ſufficient recom- 


pence for the original expence; Which 
Would, in all probability, be repaid, with ſtill 
5 greater intereſt, by the PUPILS which fuch 
an eſtabliſhment would, with a degree of | 
moral nee, draw together, 


"The. 


The preſent premium, given with a farm 
pupil to an individual, varies with the ability 
or character of the tutor, and with the treat- 
ment the pupil expects to receive. The uſual | 


term is four years, and the premium forty to = 
two hundred pounds. With the firſt, they 4 
| 1 
are treated as a ſuperior kind of ſervants; with . 


the latter, as 2 tanto. 

What man, whether of the ſuperior. claſs 
of yeomanry or tenants, or of the ſuperior | 
claſs of tra adeſmen or others, who are now 

bringing up their ſons to huſbandry, would 
not, after his ſon had gone through a courſe 
of private tuition, and received the rudi- 
95 ments of inſtruction, from himſelf or ſome 
h profeſſional friend, with to perfect his edu- Ts 
cation in a PUBLIC SEMINARY. ;—where 
he would have, not only an opportunity of 
ſeeing PRACTICE in its higheſt ſtate of im- 
provement, and of converſing with pRoPEs- 
SIONAL MEN of the moſt enlightened under- 
ſtanding; but where he would be duly initiated 
in the THEORY of rural knowledge: in the 
method of making, regiſtering, and obſerving 
the reſult of xy RRIM Ex TS; of aſcertaining | 
| the natural qualities of so1Ls and MANURES; | 


of improving the varieties s of CULTIVATED 
CROPS, ä 
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| CROPS, as well as of aſcertaining the inhe- 
rent qualities, and improving the various 
breeds, of LIVESTOCK ; where he would fee 
order and ſubordination, and learn the pro- 


per treatment of SERVANTS j and among a 


- variety of other branches of uſeful know- 
| ledge, the form and method of keeping farm : 


ACCOUNTS, and of aſcertaining, with accus _ 
racy, the profit or loſs upon the whole and 


every part of his buſineſs; conſequently, of 
bringing it as nearly, as in its nature it is 
capable of being brought, to a ee of i 
certainty. 


And what poſſeſſor of landed property | 


would not wiſh to have the heir of his eſtate 
a initiated, at leaſt, not in the management C be. 


ESTATES only, but! in the proper management 


of FARMS ; without a knowledge of which, 
no man can be a judge of the proper ma- 
nagement of an eſtate : a part of education, 
as eflentially requiſite to an heir of landed - 
property, as the acquirements of political ; 
_ knowlcdge are to the heir of a kingdom. ; 
Indeed, the- more immediate happineſs of a 
: principal part of every nation, depends rather 
on the poſſeſſors of citates, than on the poſ= 
5 ſefſor of the crown. And it is a ſact incon- 


rovertible, 
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trovertible; that, in either caſe, the reſpecta- 
bility and perſonal happineſs of the poſſeſſor 
will ever be reciprocal with thoſe of thy 
people; on which alone they can be built, 
with firmneſs and full ſecurity; Surely, | 
then, a branch of knowledge, which natu- - 
rally leads the p poſſeſſor of a landed eſtate to ? 
live in the hearts of his tenants, can * no 3 
mean acquirement. 


£4 
I. 


Yi 
FOE KPEOPLE: 


Day LABORERS may be aid to be 
ſcaree, | in this diſtrict, \ 
| Nevertheleſs wages are moderate. n re- 
gard to diſpatch, they are much below me- 
diocrity; and in what may be termed the 
honeſt pride of workmen, 8 are very de- 

7 ficient. ns 
| YEARLY SERVANTS are proportioned, of 

_ courſe, to the number of laborers i in the given | 
2 neighbourhood, SET =; A 
Vol. I. „„ Their | 


8 -- WORLEPTOPLE. 


Their wages are very low. Seven or eight 
pounds ate the ordinary wages of a man 
ſervant ; teh pounds the higheſt. A woman 
three guineas. Not much more than half 
the wages given in Yorkſhire. But a want 
of exertion, and an extravagance in keep, 

eſpecially in beer, more than counterbalance 
* diſparity in wages. 
The ridiculous cuſtom of the cider | coun- 
try, in regard to a ſuperfluity of beverage, 
has been ſeen, in GLocesttr5niRE. A 
cuſtom, equally abſurd, and much more ex- 
travagant, prevails in the MIDLAN D Dis. 
| TRICTS. | te 9 5 
In the cider countries, ma cider year, the 
actual coſt is inconſiderable. But, here, the 
enormity of extravagance is annual, and i in a 
degree certain. The price of malt is much 
leſs fluctuating than that of apples and pears. 
1 The quantity of liquor waſted may be ſome- 
what leſs, here, than in Gloceſterſhire : but 
in quality and in coſt of the beverage of farm 5 


| laborers, this diſtrict far excels every other's ES 


ſee MIN. 22. 
The TIME or CHANGING fervants, here, 
* „Miche iss, . 
. The PLACESOF HIRING arethe'* ſtatutes,” : 
: Rrrxrners 
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Rrrrxzvers TO MixuTEs. 


Fo or a deſcription of Pole ns flatute, fon 


MIN. II. 


For calculations and remarks « on beer, ſee 
MIN. 22. 


For inſtances of allowing laborers to plant 


potatoes, in the nooks of arable fields, ſee 44. 


For inſtance of laborets being allowed half 


the crop of potatoes, for cultivating it, fee 63. 


For an inſtance of the hard living of farm 


laborers, ſee MIN. 94. 


For the inconvenieney of farm laborers s 


living at a diſtance from the farm, ſee 101. 
For a rare inſtance of ſtrong natural ability, 


induſtry, and honeſty, being united 1 in a farm 


ae lee I Oy 


+4 


BLASTS OP LABOR. 


HEAVY HORSES have ww” time im- 
memorial, the beaſts of draught of this diſtrict. | 

Of late years, however, ſome few OXxEN 
5 bave be en worked ; anda ſpirit for working ; 
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| them appears to be gaining ground, RE, 
among ſuperior managers. 
The HoksE TEAM of this diſtrict i is grown 
to a ſhameful height of extravagance. The 
pride of ſhow teams, a folly obſervable more 
or leſs in moſt diſtricts, is here truly abſurd. 
The firſt coſt, the trappings, and the keep, 
are all equally out of character, for farm horſes. 
A faſbionable ſixyearold horſe cannot be 
purchaſed, under thirty or forty guineas. 
Five horſes are conſidered as a team. A 
ſhow team, fit to be ſeen, cannot, t therefore, 
be purchaſed for leſs than one mandted and 
fifty pounds. 
The firſt coſt, e is not more ex- 
travagant than the annual expence. A ſhow 
team is a ſhame to be ſeen, unleſs the horſes 
have three or four inches of fat upon their 
ribs. To bring them to this exquiſite ſtate, 
they are of courſe limited in work, and un- 
ſtinted in provender. A ſtrike, a meal, for 
fix horſes is counted fairiſh feeding.” Two 
meals, a day: fourteen ſtrike, a week ; near 


- two and a half buſhels, a horſe, a week! 


The harneſs, too, eſpecially the houſing, 1 5 
is truly ridiculous; at once expenſive and 
unornamental : landing up aukwardly high 

. above 
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above the back of the horſe ; like the ſail- 
fin of the nautilus; as if it were intended 
to catch the wind, and accelerate or retard 
the motion of the animal. = 
With reſpect to ATTENDANCE, however, 5 4 
the cuſtom of the Midland Diſtrict is huſ- | — oo 
bandly, compared with that of the ſouthern 
counties; where a man and a boy are allowed 
to each team, of faur horſes. Here, a man 
alone, uſually takes care of ſix horſes (as a 
team and a ſaddle horſe) ; a waggoner : and 
his lad, frequently of two teams 0 
As a ſpecies of PROVENDER, beans are Rill 
uſed ; though not ſo liberally, as they were 
formerly, when the fields were open, and 
beans of courſe more plentiful, than they are 
now. They are pretty generally „ kibbled” 
5 — that i is, cruſhed in a mill ; whether for old 
or for young horſes. Barley, which is not 
maltable, i is ſometimes given to horſes; but 
it is not a favourite, or rather not a faſhion- 
able provender : it is apt to * tan” the horſes ! 
This, too, is frequently kibbled; and ſome- 
: times oats are cruſhed. 5 _ 
Ns When 


* * By the cuſtom 4 chis Diſtrid, FARRIERS charge 2 


Milling, a journey: thro which means A wall of ugh, | 
at least, is frequently . 
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When chaff is not in plenty, all horſe corn 
ought, no doubt, in ſtrictneſs of management, 
to be cruſhed. 

Another provender of horſes, which is in 
uſe in this diſtrict, and in which, only, I 
have ound it in ordinary practice, is ” cut 
meat. that is, oats in ſtraw, cut into very 
ſhort lengths, in : chaff-box, and in a man- 
ner which will be {roken of under BARN 
MANAGEMENT. Ts is an excellent horſe 
food, eſpecially when hay i is ſcarce ; being i in 
itſelf both hay and corn. The cutting, it is 
true, is ſome expence; but thraſhing and 
piltering are e avoided. : 


IMPLEMENTS. 


THE SPECIES or IMPLEMENTS, requiring | 
notice in this place, are, 
The Waggon, 5 
The Plow, 

The Harrow. 


The 
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The WAGGON is noticeable on account 
of its aukwardneſs, clumſineſs, unwieldineſs, 
and, in the preſent ſtate of roads, its unfitneſs 
for a farmer's uſe. Its weight (with narrow 
wheels) a ton to twentyfive hundredweights, 
Its height, with the © geering” on, ſeven or 

eight feet (when empty ). The length of 
the body fourteen or fifteen feet: from tug 
to tail, twenty or upward The height of 
the fore wheels is faur feet nine or ten inches; 
without any inſection in the body of the : 
waggon to receive them! No wonder it 
EK ſhould require near an acre of ground to 
turn it on; and a horſe or two extraordinary 
; to draw Es 
- The gawkineſs of its coaltrattion origi. 
| nated, no doubt, in the depth of the roads, at 
the time it received its preſent form: a tall 
waggon was drawn on its belly feldomer than 
a low one. But, now, when the roads are 
rendered more paſſable, a more convenient 
carriage ought to be adopted, 
If any leading man would introduce the 
| WEST-COUNTRY WAGGON, he might be 
1 rendering his country an eſſential ſervice. 
The ſuperiority of a waggon which, when 
loaded with a full harveſt load, is not much 
N44 cher 
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| higher than the preſent waggon of this 
diſtrict, when 1 could 1 not fail of bein 8 
readily ſeen -w. 
The old PLOW of this diſtrict is fimilar 
to that of Gloceſterſhire : a long heavy un- 
wieldy implement: requiring five or ſix 
horſes to work it. At preſent, the prevail- 
ing plow is the modern plow of Vorkſhire; 
from whence it has not been many years in- 
troduced, into this diſtrict: even the ſteep 
ridges of ſome of the common fields are now 
plowed, in ordinary, with this light ſhort 
plow and three horſes. 
But & ſtill more modern invention is the 
' DOUBLE PLOW: an implement which took 
its riſe in this neighbourhood ; and which f 


bas made the molt rapid progreſs, toward 


common uſe, that any implement of huſ- 
bandry, perhaps, ever did. 
| Every circumſtance that lefſens the ex- 
pence of tillage, without leſſening i its efficacy, 
is of the firſt conſideration in huſbandry. = 
2 In this inland country, where ail cloths are not eaſily 
had, and where tults are not yet in uſe, ſor farmers Waggons, 
air cloths are common, for covering body loads, or for 


5 fpre ading, occaſionally, along the middle of a top load, 
5 They came high, but are very durable. I 
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In Gloceſterſhire, we have ſeen the ex- 


ceſſive coſt of plowing, with an ill formed 
plow, and with five, ſix, or ſeven horſes to 
this one plow : a mode of tillage which, here- 


tofore, has probably prevailed in moſt parts 


of the iſland. 
In Norfolk, and in Vorkſhire, we have 


- ſeen this folly done away, by a better con- 
ſtructed plow, and two horſes, without a 


driver. And, in the MipLanD CouxT1zs, 
we find the ſame abſurd practice now under 
_ eradication, by five, or perhaps only four 
horſes drawing two plows, without a holder. 
Double and even triple plows I have ſeen 


in uſe, many years ago, by a moſt ingenious 
huſbandman, Mr. DuckET of Surrey, Theſe 


were formed with a crooked beam, and kept 


in an upright poſition, ſo as not to require 
a holder, by means of an upright ſpindle, 
paſſing through the end of the beam and the 
bolſter, &c. of a pair of common plow wheels: 
ſuch as are in uſe, for the Weafen and the 8 


5 turnwreſt plows. 


About twenty years ago, a farmer of this | 


neighbourhood fetched a double plow out of 


| WoRCESTERSHIRE: but this,as Mr.Ducket's, 
. not „ ſhift ; 15 the bodies of the plows 
being 
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being fixed; at ſome certain diſtance from 


cach other, without any means of regulation, 
The“ DOUBLE SHIFTING PLOW" appears, 
evidently, to have been the invention (or 


rather perhaps an improvement of the 


Worceſterſhire plow) of one Busn, a wheel- 


wright of Hurley, in the north of Warwic ay 


thire, about ſeventeen years ago. 
Some fourteen or fifteen years ago, he ad- 


vertiſed it, and delivered printed directions 


for uſing it; but never bade 1 underſtand, * 


patent 571 it. 


This Bosh is fill (786) the leading 


. maker; but double plows, of his conftruc- 
tion, are now made, by all principal plow- 
Wrights; and may be ſaid to be in the hands 
of every farmer, in the diſtrict, who has 
ſtrength enough to work one. To 


The great merit of the invention lies, in * 


introducing the ends of the two beams into 
the axle, or what amounts to the axle, of the 
wheels: : thus giving, at once, firmneſs, 
ſteadineſs, and truth to the machine; and, at 

de ſame time, admitting of eaſy means of re- 
py gulating, at pteafure, , the width of the furrows. 


Its rapid progrefs i into common uſe amon 


5 farmers of every claſs, who work horſes enow 


to 
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to draw one, is beſt accounted for, perhaps, 
in the circumſtance of its meeting the ap- 
probation of the waggoners, ' who, to a 


man, are partial to it; becauſe it requires 


the ir hole team, and a long whip to drive it: 


| while they as uniformly diſapprove of whip- 


rein plows ; becauſe they break their team ; 
and wreſt part of their horſes from them; ; 


beſide ſubject them, as they conceive, to the 
_ diſgraceful taſk of both holding and driving 
their plow, And the farmers with good 
5 reaſon approve of it; becauſe, in ſome caſes, 
fiye horſes and one man, with a double plow, 


will do as much or nearly as much work, as 


| fix horſes, two plows, two men, and two | 
boys, uſually do with ſingle plows. 85 
On ſtraight even ridges, and level ground, : 

| the double plow makes very good work; but 
wherever the lands are crooked, or are wider 
at one end than the other, or the ground lies 

in hills and hollows, ſuch work | 18 frequently 
made, as a good plowman would, and as 


every farmer ought, to be aſhamed of. 


However, in leyel work, when the land i is E 

wet. (and liable to be poached by horſes. 5 
abreaſt), the double plow gains an advantage 5 
over the two-horſe plow. Nevertheleſs, it | 
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is allowed, by men in this diſtrict, who work 


both on a large ſcale, that though the double 


plow may, mn ſome caſes, be uſed with ſupe- 
rior advantage, two horſes abreaſt are, on the 
e, the molt eligible plow team. 


The fame principle of guiding by wheels, 


without a holder, has been of late years ex- 
tended to the ſingle plow. I have obſerved 
one man and a boy driving and directing two 
of theſe. plows, with three horſes, at length, 
in each. The man going firſt, and having 
guided his own plow at the end, and entered 
it ſecurely, drove out the boy s team; and, 
7 having ſeen tha at fairly entered, ſtept forward 
to his own. This method applied to two 
double plows (to which it is equally appli- 
cable) is reducing the mazual labor of plow- 
| ing to the loweſt degree: one man and a 
boy to four plows : an in a clean ſoil, in 
5 good working order, with a level ſurface and 
long ſtraight parallel lands, good work — 
in this way be made. 


The HARROW, which requires to be 


particularly noticed, here, is one of very large 2 

_ dimenſions (as fix feet by five and a half, with 
five bulls and twentyfive tines) very heavy, | 
and with the tines very long and Alrovg,— 


hung 
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bug Behind a pair of wheels, with ſhafts, 


ſimilar to * 85 fore wheels —and with a 4 
running bull.” | ; 
This, in tearing up to the ſurface, and ex- —— 
poſing there, the buried clods of a fallow, f 
after thoſe on the ſurface have been reduced, f 
is an excellent implement. . ; 
-1 do not mean to ſpeak of a large 108. ; 


harrow as being peculiar to this diſtrict ; but 
I have not elſewhere ſecn it drawn with 
WHEELS; Which, bearing up the fore part, 
tenders it much more effectual than when it 
has not this ſupport. 
Nor have I ſeen, in 1 any other diſtrict, the 
„ RUNNING BULL ;“ an admirable part, 
whether of a ſingle or the double hartow. It 
conſiſts, 1 in the caſe under notice, of a ſtring 5 
of iron, an inch or more in diameter, fixed 
on a croſs bar, in the front of the harrow, 
and reaching almoſt, but not quite, from end 
to end of the bar (the immediate corner of 
a harrow being an improper point of draught). 
On this ſtring of iron, a ring, with a chain 
: paſſing to the wheels, plays freely from end 
to end ; —conſequently, whichever way the 
team turns, whether to the ri nt or to the 
left, he: harrow, by the Point of draught 
being 
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being at liberty to ſhift from fide to fide, is 


not liable to be ſtrained nor overturned ; nor 


is the hind horſe ſubjectedt to any unniecefſary 
exertion at the ends. 


A more ſimple, and equally effectual; 


inethed ] is to tenon the croſs piece, in front; 
Into the two outſide bulls, leaving the inner 
| bulls ſhort, ſo as to admit of a large iron ring, 


to play upon the croſs piece; made round 


and ſmooth for that purpoſe ; with an iron 
pin a few inches from each end; to prevent. 
the ring from running up quite to the cor- 
ners; thereby giving, „as has been ſaid, a 


more eligible point of draught. 
For inſtances of large farms having « each a 


BLACKSMITH'S SHOP, ſee MIN. 48. 
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THE WEATHER. 


THE BAROMETER is here in good 
eſteem. N have found it nowhere ſo well 
attended to, as in Yorkſhire, and this diſtrict: 
and, W hat | is obſervable, in theſe diſtricts a | 


"gene ral | 


WM 


quently occur, in both diſtricts &. 
During my two years reſidence in the 
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general ſpirit of enquiry and improvement is 
ſingularly prevalent For want, however, 
of paying due attention to other circumſtances 
of the atmoſphere, than its weight, diſap- 


pointment in the weather muſt of courſe fre- 


Vid 45 Dieser RI CT, I paid an almoſt un- 


remitted attention to this ſubject; eſpecially : 
during the HARVESTING MONTHS of July, 
Auguſt, and September: in which I kept a 
REGISTER OF THE WEATHER, on the plan 


of that formerly kept in Surrey +; noting, 


with ſufficient accuracy, the STATE OF THE 

| ATMOSPHERE, with reſpect. to its weight, 

1191 ure, heat, motions and appearances ; with 

the quantity of rain, or, more generally, the 

STATE OF THE WEATHER, which reſulted, 

each day, from the preſent and preceding 
Nate of the atmoſphere ; the only philoſo- 
phical baſis on which to found a forcknow- 
ledge of the weather. 5; 

Beſide theſe regiſters, i ſummer, I 8 

the PROGRESS OF SPRING, and caught the 


characteriſtics 


* Jos Younnuinn, Art. . 


See ExPERIMEN TS and OBSERVATIONS on Ac 
CULTURE and the WEATHER, | 
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characteriſtics of sr ASON; ſuch as, having 
ſeldom occurred, require to be regiſtered &. 
APRIL 28, 1784. The laſt month as well 

as the preſent have been ſingularly cold and I 
peeviſh: this far, it is the backwardeſt ſpring 


1 flhhare known: The hazel did not begin ts 
* blow, until the ſecond week in March; 
=O continued to blow, until the middle of ; 1 
- April! 
il It ſeldom happens, that there are not a few F 
= -: genial days, in February or March, to bring 7 
* out ſome of the earlier plants; but, this year, Wy, ; 
even the coltsfoot and dwarf deadnettle did 
| „% .* begin to blow before 6th April! nor did 
1 the groſberry foliate, until the 18th April! 

= and the hawthorn hedges are ſtill as naked, 


as they were at Chris, 5 | 
Extraordinary | the ſwallow, this year, 


returned, and the grolherty foliated, the ſame _ 
. 5 day] 
198. Thoſe Regiſters of. the Wratuan, being 
5 ee rather than practical, I omit, in this Edition: 
5 tetaining, however, what relates to the Sxasoxs; as well 5 
as ſome Practieal Remarks on the HyGROMETER ; and a 
ſtriking inſtance of the value of the BAROMETER; to- 
gether with ſome GENERAL OBSERVATIONS on the re- 
ſult of the information gained, by two years attentive ex- 
perience, in the difficult but uſeful art of FORESHOWING 
f THE WEATHER 
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day ! and notwithſtanding the backwardneſs 


of ſpring, the cuckoo began to call the 26th 


April: in a ſharp froſty morning! 


How various are the circumſtances attend- 
ing the progreſs of ſpring, in different years ! 
in 1779, the groſberry foliated the 2oth_ 
February, and the ſwallow did not appear 

until the Sth May *, 


PROGRESS or SPRING 1784 +. 


Hazel blowed, March- April! 
Groſberry foliated, 18th April! q 
Swallow returned, 18th April! 
Cuckoo began to call, 26th April. 
Sallow blowed, 27th April! 
5 Poplar i in pr ide, 7th May. -- 

Hawthorn foliated, gth May. 
Blackthorn blowed, 11th May. 
Fine-leaved elm foliated, 1 3th A 
Oak foliated, 18th May. 

Aſh foliated, 24th May. 
Hawthorn blowed, 31ſt May. 
Wheat ſhot into ear, 20th June. 


Vor. 1. 7 | I LT ; Jux v 


* See NoRFOLK, Man. 125. 


+ In this nerghhouraces: an n early ſituation. See 


| CunnaruRs, 
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Jul v 9. The firſt week in May, ſummer 
0 feti in; fo that, this year, there was no pal- 
pable progreſſion of ſpring : it might be ſaid 
to be winter, one day, and ſummer the next. 
ve getation broke forth, at once, with unuſual 
vigor. During the principal part of May, 
and the firſt three weeks of June, it was rapid, 
perhaps, beyond example. But toward the 
wane of the month, either through too much 
' moiſture and coolneſs, or from the powers of 
vernal vegetation having exhauſted them 
_ ſelves, there was an evident check in | vege- 
tation, eſpecially of graſs. About the firſt of 
July, the rains took up, and dry weather gave, 
at length, a looſe to haymaking. 
Avg vs 12. An hygrometer, i in the houſe, 
is not, invariably, a guide to the moiſture of 
the air, in the field. 
Yeſterday, two hygrometers, 3 in the houſe, 
= e expoſed to a thorough air, ſtood at : 
7 to moiſt; while hay fpread upon the 
ground, as wet as rain could make it, dried h 
 (ufficiently to be carried (by the Midland 


h about three o clock in the after- | 


To prove the comparative ſtates of ab- 


: forbency of the air, within doors, and without, 


1 1 
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I placed one of the inſtruments, in the open 
air: it fell 5 or 6, in about an hour ; while 
that in the houſe remained unmoved. 
In this caſe, the probable reaſon of ſo great 
A diſparity, was the local dampneſs of the 
ſituation, in the houſe ; cauſed by the un- 
_ uſual dampneſs of three or four days pre- 8 
ceding; and which had not yet had t tune to 
eſcape. 
.- AvevsrT 14. The Wien of a 3 
ſhould be gently ſtretched, before the true 
ſtate of the moiſture of the atmoſphere can 
be aſcertained by it: more eſpecially after 
the air has been remarkably moiſt, and is 
growing Arier. 
| Notwithſtanding the air, to day, i 1s as dry | 
as ſun and wind can make it, and, to com- 
mon appearances, as dry in the houſe as in 
the field, the hygrometer, in the former, 90d 
at 3e moiſt. 5 
Being impatient to > fre the index fall, 1 RL 
a preſſed it down gently with the finger, ſome 
| two or three degrees; and, to my ſurprize, 
tit ſtood there. I then forced it down ſtill — 
5 lower; where it reſiſted the preſſure, and, = 
on being ſet free, roſe deliberately to ſome- e | 
what above par ; where it (till en Gr 
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This incident led me to another inſtru- 
ment, placed in the ſun and wind; and 
which ſtood at 4 dry : but after forcing down 
the index to the ſtretch, below the extreme 


point, it reſted, and now ſtands, a at almoſt 


extreme dryneſs. 
Exceſſive moiſture, on being dryed up, 

leaves behind it a gummineſs (eſpecially per- 
haps in a linen ſubſtance) which the weight 
of the index i is not able to overcome. It * 
therefore, as neceſſary to preſs down the 
index of a cord hy grometer, as it is to tap 
the caſe of the barometer. 
Avus 15. The air is at length become 

: thoroughly dry, as well 1 in the houſe, as in the 
field. 
| One hygrometer, placed in the wind and 
fun (very warm; 89“ in the n; 77 in the 


ade) dropt to 8? dry. Removed it into the 


ſhade, but full, as before, in the wind, it re- 
mained ſtationary, for ſome time: but after- 7 
wards ſunk % ſtill lower. Replaced it in the 
; fun: no perceptible variation took place. 
A proof that the /un, when the wind is 
| abſorbent, i 1s of little uſe, in the drying of 


vegetable ſubſtances *. 


7 Ab 
* Nevertheleſs. | in what - is termed the weathering of 
hay, &C, the fun may be moſt effective. 
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Another, which remained in the houſe, 
fell equally low! and, on returning the port- 


able one to its place in the houſe, it did not 


riſe even a hair's breadth ! 

Proofs, that when the air is highly ab- 
ſorbent, it has the property of drying quickly 
and thoroughly, without either wind or ſi. 
| Jung 30. The laſt winter and fpring 
have been ſtrongly marked ; and the ſum- 


mer continues no leſs extraordinary The 
froſt, taken altogether, unuſually long and 
f ſevere; ; with but little ſnow ; and this little 
drank up by "the ſun, or diſſipated by the dry- 


neſs of the atmoſphere; a very ſmall portion 


of it penetrated the ſoil. Vet not one drop 
of rain (ne drizeling ſnowers excepted) 
from November until the latter end of May, 
when the ground was moiſtened nearly plow 
deep. But, from that time to the preſent, 
the weather has been wan ary; Tand ; 


often exceſhyely hot ! ! 


The early part of this ginn 5 50 
more ſlowly, even than that of the laſt. For 

although it made an effort about the 2oth 

of March, froſt and ſnow returned the 22d, 


and continued till the beginning of April. 
The en did not ſhew itſelf, before the 
9 th 
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5th of April ; nor the pilewort diſcloſe its 
bloſſoms, till the 6th. And thoſe of the 
hazel were never conſpicuous : : it might be 
 faid to blow about the firſt of April. The 
 groſberry did not foliate till the 16th; before 
which I ſaw two ſwallows neſting ! ! 
1 rROGRESS OF SPRING 1785. 
Hazel blowed, about the 1ſt April. 
FP ieldfares anging their Ae Wat 6th 
April x. 33 
Sand martin (Airundo riparia) neſting, 
13th April. 785 
Swallows neſting, 14th April. 
Groſberry foliated, 16th April! 1 e 
ow blowed (a pale goed color}. 16th | 
April. | 
Newton foliated, 26th April.” 
Poplar in pride, 26th April. 
Female waſps, 20th April. 
Cuckoo—uncertain—- 
5 Blackthorn blowed, «th May. 
| Oak foliated, 12th May! 
Aſh foliated, 24th May! 
Hawthorn blowed, 1ſt June! q FS 
8 Wheat f ſhot into ear, 24th June. | 1 5 
ba But Wb i in fall chorus, on that day, they did not 
| bake flight, till ſome time afterwards, 
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The foliation of tree: was, this ſpring, 
ſingularly rapid. The elm, the maple, the 
fallow, &c. &c. and the oak! were all in a 
ſtate of foliation, at the fame time! che 7th 


May. 


But the moſt obſervable circuriftines: 3 in 
the progreſs of vegetation, this ſpring, was : 


the early fo/zation of the oak, compared with 
that of the aſh, and the blowing of the haw- 


thorn : the aſh near a fortnight, and the 9985 


7 


thorn near three weeks, after the oak 
It is likewiſe remarkable, that the meadow 


trefoil (the wild red clover) blowed, this 
ſpring, with the meadow foxtail and verna! ? 


beginning to blow the 12th of May: actu- 


ated, probably, by the ſame law of nature as 
the oak: both of them tap-rooted, deep- 
ſtriking plants: while the aſh, the hawthorn, 


the foxtail, and the vernal are merely fibrous, 


and feed, comparatively, near the ſurface. 
Hence, admitting the principle of vegetation | 


to be merely that of comparative rarefaction, 


theſe extraordinary circumſtances may be 
accounted for, in the different ſtates of the 
earth and the atmoſphere, at the times theſe 5 


5 circumſtances took place, VVV 
14 pag Aucusr 
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A 7. On Wedneſday laſt, the 3d 

of Auguſt, ended the DROUGHT OF EIGHT Y- 

FIVE, 

Prior to chat day, partial thunder ſhowers 
had quenched particular ſpots; but no ge- 

neral rain took place, in this part of the 

iſland, till that day,. - when an inch of rain, 
at leaſt, fell. This, with ſome ſhowers, be- 
fore and ſince, have moiſtened the ſoil to 

the bottom ; h and fully ſatisfied the farmers ; 
who are now calling out tor fair weather, 
to get in their harveſt. 

A * pry SUMMER” is a phenomenon to 
the middleaged men of this country. Old 


George Barwell * (ſeventytwo) ſays no man, 


who cannot recollect for ty years, knows 
anything of © dry ſummers :”” about forty or 
fifty years ago, he ſays, there were three or 
four dry ſummers, nearly ſucceeding each 
other; and ſpeaks of one, about twenty years 
| ago: I adding, that he never knew a dry ſum- 


mer, which was not preceded by a ſevere . 


winter, and ſucceeded by great Crops. He 


foretold, with great confidence, early in the | 


ſpring, the dryneſs of this ſummer : ſaying : 
that *. did not remember an | inſta ance, before 
laſt 


* dce Mix. 120. Lk 
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laſt year, of a long froſt without a dry ſum- 
mer to ſucceed it *. 

The ſummer after the © nine : Weeks troſt,” 
he fays, was dryer than this has been; and 


the crops of that ſummer, particularly the 
wheat, did much worſe, than they have done 
5 this; owing chiefly to its being more in- 


jured by the froſt. The price, the enſuing 


winter, got up to nine ſhillings a buſhel. 


But the next year's crop "hb profule, it 
got down to half a crown! and continued 
low, for ſeveral years afterwards ; the crops 


being remarkably good: owing in part, he 


thinks, to the froſt; but ſtill more to the 
drought. He ſeems to conſider the rays of 


: the ſun as a ſpecies of n manure ! [ 


were in a manner waſted. Summer floods were perhaps 


never more miſchievous. In going down into Leiceſter- 
ſtmire, in July, I faw not only hay cocks, but waggons, 
floating in the meadows. And in returning, in October, 
by the way of Oxfordſhire and Berkſhire, the bean crop 
_ almoſt entirely, and much barley were ſtill out. And bj 
authentic information, from Yorkſhire, the ſame crops were g 
then in a ſimilar ſtate, in November ! when, on the lower 
| lands, little wheat had been ſown; nor any teen of ow 


| Ing 8 


Be 
* This year, 1789, is another exception. Laſt winter 
Was remarkably dry (ſee GLo. Econ.) with a very long 
froſt; and this ſummer as remarkably wet. Not more 
than three weeks or a month's harveſt weather, for both : 
hay and corn. The early cut graſs, and the late cut corn. 
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Be this as it may, his natural underſtanding 
15 remarkably ſtrong, and his obſervations, 
on rural matters, ren clear, and fre- 
quently juſt. 

To the DRY SUMMER OF EIGHTY- 
FIVE I have paid ſome attention; and it 
may be right to preſerve ſuch particulars, 
reſpecting it, as are now freſh in my mind. 
It was PRECEDED by a continuance of 
froſt without ſnow ; a remarkably dry winter. 

The ATTENDANT CIRCUMSTANCES, be- 
fide thoſe of the weather whic h. appear above, 
were, 

An overabundance of inſects: the oak and 
the apple have been in a manner disfoliated, 
by a caterpillar (fee MIN. 150.) The turnep, 
too, beſide the beetle and the tenthredo, has 
been peſtered, this year, by a new enemy 
an aphis (fee MIN. 61 and 84). But, what 
is obſervable, the chafer (the common brown 
beetle) ſcarcely made its appearance, in this 
di ſtrict. 

Veg eration, in the ay pin of the ſori ing, g 
though the ground was ſufficiently moiſt, 
was in general weak; owing principally, 
perhaps, to night elde ; and, in the later 


Ert 5 
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part of ſpring and in ſummer, it has been 
unable to exert itſelf; the ſubterraneous 
moiſture being exhauſted, without being 


replaced by a ſupply from the atmoſphere. 


Paſture grounds were, of courſe, bare, and 


meadows ſhort. Nevertheleſs, it 1s obſervable, 
that | 25 

Cattle, were their paſture ever if mad 
looked ſleek and healthy. But, unleſs where 


ground was underſtocked, cows gave little 


milk, and grazing cattle gathered little fat. 
Even horſes were diſtreſſed for want of 
water. See MIN. 58. 

Sheep alone did well. In a moiſt country, 
dry weather is favorable to ſheep. It ra tfes 
them to their natural ſituation. 


Wheat, injured by the froſt, got thin upon 5 
the ground, in the ſpring: in ſome places, 


it was ſo bare as to be ſcarcely worth pre- 
ſerving as a crop. 
Spring corn, in general, came up partially. 


Some, however, ſown early and immediately 
after the plow, came up well together, and 
preſerved a N good Weng of 1 


tation. 
Plantations, and freſh-planted hedges, fared 
extremely ill, The froſts continued late ; 
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and were immediately preceded by dry 
parching winds. See MIN. 148. 

Fires were never ſo frequent: no leſs than 
two villages have ſuffered almoſt total de- 
ſtruction, in the Midland Counties alone. 

No thunder, until laſt month; when it 
became very frequent: otherwiſe, in much 
probability, we ſhould ſtill have had a con- 
tinuance of drought. For, generally ſpeak- 
ing, we have had no rain which has not been 
accompanied with thunder and lightning. 

The barometer has been no certain guide 
to the weather. Thunder, alone, ſeemed to 
preſide | in the atmoſphere. | 

Drinking pits were, of courſe, dry : many 
ſprings the ſame : and rivers, in conſequence, 

unuſually low. Millers, perhaps, never ex- 
perienced a greater want of water, than they 
did, for ſome time, before the late rains 
brought a ſupply to their pools. Even the 
Price of wheat was affected by the circum- 
ſtance: : their mills being full, and their 
purſes empty, the markets became crouded 
with ſamples, and a fall in price was the 
natural conſequence. | 

A remarkable fall in the price of Soefach. : 
In the ſpring, ſock. was unuſually dear: 


chere 
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there was not nearly enough in the country, 
to ſupply the cravings of the graziers : 
owing, perhaps, not more to a real ſcarcity, 
than to a ſucceſſion of good grazing years. 
The rage for ſtock did not abate, until the 
middle of May, when lean cattle began to 


drop, and continued falling, in price, until 


Tamworth fair, 26th July; where ſtore 
cattle could not be ſold, at any price. Even 
pigs, which, four months ago, were worth 
fifteen ſhillings a head, might, a fortnight 
ago, have been bought for ten. Horſes, too, 
experienced. an extraordinary fall. Sheep 
alone kept up. 

The CONSEQUENCES, fo far as they are 
yet unfolded, are— 
Fallows appear to have received an extra- 


ordinary degree of melioration. The turnep 
fallow of No. 2. is in a ſtate of tilth (friability, 
mellowneſs) in which I have not, I think, 


| ſeen plowed ground, before; owing, perhaps, 


not more to the dryneſs of the ſummer, than 
to the froſt 1 in winter, when it lay i in ribs, 


or narrow fingle-turrow trenches. The 
rootweeds appear to be totally annihilated ; 


and the ſecds of weeds, unlocked by the 
pulverization of the toil, and now ſufficiently 
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moiſtened by the late rains, are vegetating: 
the ſurface is green with ſeminal weeds. 
PFallows that have this ſummer received 
tolerably good management, will, it is highly 
probable, communicate a degree of fertility 
to the ſoil, for ſome years to come; and it 
is equally probable, that ſoils, not in a ſtate 
of fallow, will receive a ſimilar kind of im- 
provement, from their texture being broken 
by the froſt, and their crudities drawn out, 
or corrected, to an unuſual depth, by the 
ſun. I ſpeak more particularly of ſtrong and 
middle ſoils. There is indeed an idea, which 
18 probably of ancient date, as it has grown 
into a maxim, that a dry ſummer was never 
bad for England *.” 

A failure of the turnep crops : except a few 
patches which were ſown early, when the 
ſpring moiſture was not yet exhauſted, and 
when their enemies — from what cauſe is a 
myſtery—perhaps for want of a ſhower to 
aſſiſt their excluſion—ſuffered the plants to 

riſe 


* The ſummer of 1786 I rene in London, and cannot 
ſpeak, from my own obſervation, of its erops. The ſum- 
mer of 1787 ſhewed ſuch a ſtrength of vegetation as I never 


have, in any other ſummer, obſerved. See YORKSHIRE ; F 
Sect. WEATHER. 55 
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riſe without a check. But the middle and 
the later ſowings have been cut off, wholly, 
by the beetle and the aphis ; ; Which would not 
ſuffer the caterpillars, though numbers of 
flies were among them, to partake of the 


ſpoil; the plants being commonly devoured 


before the eggs of the tenthredo had time to 
be matured. I found one nearly ready for 
_ excluſion, and another half naked in its nidus 
part of which had been deyoured 1288 the ra- 
pacious beetle. 

A ſcarcity of' hay. Not one fourth of a 


common. crop ; including both meadows and 


upper lands. See MIN. 56. 
An unevenneſs in corn crops : occaſioned by 


| the wheat being injured by the froſts ; and 
the ſpring corn riſing partially; through a 


want of ſufficient moiſture, at the time of 


ſowing ; appearing, throughout ſummer, in 
two or perhaps three crops. 


A plumpneſs of grain : eſpecially of wheat, 


and of « oats that were ſown early k. 
if ſcar city 


* Mr. Bros of Elford, on w choſe accuracy I can rely, 
mentions a remarkable circumſtance reſpecting his wheat; 


which, this harveſt, is ſo full in the car, that while the ſtraw _ 
was yet underripe, the grain, aſſiſted by the late ſhowers : 
and gleams, burſt its bounds, ſhewing itſelf to the eye, as 
it ſtood upon the ſtalk ; and {nedding, in the act of ming, 


2 quantity nearly equal to the feed ſown, 
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A ſearcity of cheeſe. Not more, perhaps, 
than two thirds of the ordinary produce of 
factors cheeſe will go to market. 

A ſcarcity of fat cattle. It is probable, 
that half of the * feeders,” in the diſtrict, are 
not of more value, now, than they were 
when turned to graſs; and ſtill more pro- 
bable, that not one in ten is what 3 18 termed 
good beef. Sec MIN. 53. 
Upon the whole, this dry ſummer is likely 
to produce, in the firſt inſtance, @ very bad 
year for farmers ; and all the conſolation they 
| have, at preſent, is the hope of a ſucceſſion 

| of better crops, in future &. 

Aust 30. Yeſterday, in much pro- 
bability, the barometer and hygrometer were 
inſtrumental in faving three times their coſt. 
I had ſome wheat to carry, and ſome barley 

to mow. The wheat was in fine order, ex- 

cept the immediate buts of the ſheaves; 
which, being ſet up when the ground was 

moiſt, the bottoms remained damp ; and the 
ſtraggling ears, which happened to touch the 
ground, were ſome of them damaged. It 

Was therefore proper, that the Mucks ſhould 

be 

1 Great quantities of muſhrooms, and of wake were 
other eee of the dry ſummer of Eightyfive, 
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be laid open, and the buts aired, before they 

were carried; and my intentions were, to 
have mown barley, in the early part of the 

day, and to have carried wheat, in the after- 
| noon; allowing the buts and the inner ſides 
of the ſheaves all the forenoon ſun and air to 
dry them. 

The three preceding days had been to- 
lerable harveſt weather, and the early part of 
the morning was bright and fine: general 
appearances, then, beſpoke a fine day. But 
the barometer, though high (317 heavy), was 
ſinking : the hygrometer getting moiſt, The 
preceding morning had been marked by a 

white froſt (the firſt this autumn), and the 
canopy, the two preceding days, had been fre- 

_ quently ſcattered with ſtreamers: The ſun, 
too, began, as the day advanced, to loſe its 
ſplendor, and to be partially hid among the 
clouds. 

It was therefore deemed expedient 10 loſe | 
no time, in airing the ſheaves ; and to carry | 
them as faſt as they were ready. 

The laſt load was barely i in the barn, when 
| rain ſet in: but, thanks to the barometer, on 
which chiefly I reſted my judgement, the 
wheatis ſecured, and the barley is ſtill ſtanding. 
Vo. . K GENERAB 
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GENERAL OBstrvaTIONs. On the 
whole of this ſummer's experience, I have 
been kg certain, than on that of the laſt : 
owing, principally, to the barometer reſting 
about par: the atmoſphere, remaining in 
equilibrium, was ſuſceptible of the lighteſt 
alteration of moiſture, wind, lightning, or 
other impulſe. | 
Conſidering, however, this circumſtance, 

as well as that of my ſeldom having an op- 
portunity of ſeeing the weſtern horizon, 

during the ſetting of the ſun; and with theſe, 
the extreme wetneſs of the corn harveſt ; it 
is not, perhaps, leſs remarkable that I ſhould 
have been caught, only once, this ſummer, 
than that laſt ſummer 1 ſhould eſcape with- 
out an accident. 
At preſent, I am clearly of opinion, that, 
by attending to the BAROM ETER and the 
SETTING SUN, only, the weather may be 
foretold, frequently for three or four days, 
generally for twentyfour hours (a length of 
time eſſentially ſerviceable to a farmer) with 
a degree of certainty : provided the atmo- 
ſphere be not, in the mean time, agitated by 
thunder and lightning; againſt which there 
Ho" to be, at preſent, no certain guard. 
They 
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They will ſometimes foreſhow themſelves 
for ſeveral hours, in the figure and color of 
the clouds: but in general, perhaps; they are 


not there to be foreſeen; and the grand de- 
ſideratum, now wanted, is a PROGNS8TIC 
OF LIGHTNING; as well as a practical teſt 
of the preſence of the electrical fluid, or the 


principle of lightning: for it is more than 
probable, that this has its influence on the 


atmoſphere, though it do not ſhow itſelf in 


lightning, or ſtill more forcibly declare itſelf 


5 in thunder. 


But ſuppoſing ek even \ thunder, the moſt 
rertain harbinger of rain, cannot be fore- 
| known with any degree of certainty ; this, 


conſidering its comparative unfrequency, 


ought to be no diſcouragement to the farmer. 


The failor, though he cannot calculate 


the longitude, with certainty, is nevertheleſs 


aſſiduous in making and n en his ob- 
ſervations. 

Io purſue the nn a farmer without 
An barometer, i in HAYTIME and HARVEST * *, 


From general 3 as well as from the in- 

eidents regiſtered aforegoing, the weather appears to be 

influenced, in 1 ſome degree at leaſt, by different cauſes, in 
e 
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is a ſailor, at ſea, without a quadrant. And, 
in the ſtrictneſs of good management, it is 
not leſs requiſite to the latter, in that fitu- 
ation, to be attentive to his log-book, than 
for the former, in thoſe ſeaſons, to pay due 
attention to his regiſter. SIE 


To the ſtudent, at leaſt, a REGISTER 1s 


indiſpenſibly requiſite : it is not merely a 


ſtimulus to his attention, but, by preſerving _ 


what no memory can retain, becomes an 
authentic document of ſtudy ; is a record of 


reference to a combination of facts: the 
pureſt fountain from which to draw practical 


At 


PLAN 


different ſeaſons : and alihough it may not be wrong to | 


| olſerve theſe influences, in AUTUMN, WINTER, and 


SPRING; yet I am clearly of opinion, that the facts arifing 


from ſuch obſervations, ought not, in drawing inferences, 
to be mixed with thoſe collected in the SUMMER MONTHS. 
For other remarks on this ſubject, ſee Exp, and Ons. on 
AGRICULTURE and the WEATHER, 
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| 4 | 
PLAN OF MANAGEMENT 
5 


FA" MS 


THE OBJECTS of the Midland huſbandry 


vary, in different quarters of the GENERAL 


DISTRICT, as has been already intimated, 


and as will more fully appear, in ie courſe. 
of this volume. 


In the DISTRICT of tha STATION, the 


four grand objects are mixed, in a fingular 


manner: 
GRAIN of almoſt every FREE 
BREEDING in all its branches ; 

' Dairvins on a large ſcale; and 

 GRazinG, both cattle and ſheep: *. 


3 The 


* And to theſe might be added a fifth — 
which is not here, as in other diſtricts, confined to what 
might be called profeſſional dealers, but enters, more or 

less, into the buſineſs of farmers; as will appear in MIN. 107. 
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The OUTLINES of management. conſiſt | 
in keeping the land in graſs and corn, alter- 
nately, under a ſingular ſyſtem of practice; 
and in applying the graſs to the breeding of 
heifers for the dairy, to dairying, and to the 
grazing of barren and aged eows ; with a 
mixture of ewes and wn for the butcher : 
all together, a beautifully fimple ſyſtem of 
management j and, being proſecuted on 
large farms, and by wealthy and ſpirited 
farmers, becomes a ſingularly intereſting 
ſubject of ſtudy. 

In giving a detail of the ARABLE MA- 
| NAGEMENT, I ſhall attend ſolely to the I- 

CLOSED TOWNSHIPS ; Which, whether the 
incloſures be new or of an older date, are 
cultivated under the ſame courſe of manage- 
ment. 8 . ye 2s 

The huſbandry of common FIELDS is the 
ſame, in many different parts of the iſland ; 
as if a general order or arret had, at ſome 

early period, gone forth for their regulation. | 

In Yorkfhive; in Gloceſterſhire, and in the 
Midland Counties, one uniform practice pre- 
valls; uniform, I mean, in the outline in 
the minutiæ differences are traceable; and 
as; in a few years, the common field we 
bandry 
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bandry of this iſland will probably be no 
more, I have endeavoured to catch theſe 
minutial differences in the M1 DLAND CoUN- 
TIES. For which ſee MIN. 98. 


COURSE OF HUSBANDRY. No cir- 


cumſtance, belonging to the provincial prac- 


| tice of this kingdom, has been, to me, a 


matter of more ſurprize, than the sUCcxs810N 
OF CROPS, in the prevailing practice of this 
diſtrict. 


©. ThE GENERAL PRINCIPLE of manage- 
ment is that upon which every middleſoiled 


diſtrict ought to form its practice: namely, 
that of CHANGING THE PRODUCE, from 


graſs to arable crops, and from grain to 


herbage, | f 2 17219 TT 
But whether the MIN UTIX of practice, 
eſtabliſhed in the diſtrict under ſurvey, pe 


eligible, in every other middleſoiled diſtrict, 


I mean not here to ſay. I will endeavour to 
give a faithful regiſter of the practice, and 
leave the reader to adopt the whole, or ſuch 


part of it, as may be found eligible in bis . 


own ſituation. 


In the prevailing practice of the diftrig,— 


a practice whoſe origin: I have not been able 
to trace, having been prevalent i in the incloſed 


K 4 5 town- 
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townſhips, I underſtand, time immemorial,m 
the courſe of management is this: 
The land having lain, fix or ſeven years, in 
_ a ſtate of swaRD, provincially © TURF,” it 
is broken up, by a ſingle plowing, for OATS; 
the oat ſtubble plowed, two or three times, 
for wHEAT ; and the wheat ſtubble winter- 
fallowed, for BaRLEY and GRASS SEEDS; 
letting the land lie, during another period of 
ſix or ſeven years, in HERBAGE ; and then 
breaking it up again, for the fame ſingular 
SUCCESSION of ARABLE CROPS. | ; 
There are men, however, who object to 
this practice; arguing, that the ſoit cannot be 
kept ſufficiently clean, under this courſe of 
management ; and, on the lighter lands, on 
the foreſt fide of the diſtri, it is become 
prevalent to clean the ſoil, for barley and 
graſs ſeeds, by a TURNEP FALLOW : a prac- 
| tice which has ſpread itſelf, more or leſs, 
cover the whole diſtrict. But the turnep crop, 
as will be ſhewn under the head TURN EPS, 
is loſing ground, on the ſtronger foils ; on 
which, nine acres of ten are kept, e 
under the ſucceſſion of 
Turf, 
Oats, 


Wheat, 
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Wheat, 
Barley, 
Turf, 
as the lands of Norfolk are, under the Norfolk 
ſyſtem of * 


Rinne To MIN UTEs. 


For converſation, and reflections, on the 


grable management of this diſtrict, ſee MIN. I 9. 


For a caution to the occupiers of extra- 
parochial farms, 33. 


For general reflections c on the bujineſe of 


farming, 67. 

For an inſtance of unpardonable manage- 
ment, 76. 

For obſervations on neatneſe and ninutial 
management, 78. 


For an inſtance of the uſe of experiments 


to farmers, 89. 
For reflections on jobbing, 107. 

Por an inſtance of the folly of f ſpeculating 
in eee I 14+ 
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8. 
8 © [ 5 Mk 
AND THEIR 


THE SPECIES OF SOILS have already 


been mentioned, in defcribing the diſtrict at 


large. The prevailing ſpecies is a DEEP 
: SANDY LOAM ; ; varying, however, 1 mn ſtrength 
and produttiverielst but, taken throughout, 
few diſtricts can equal the diſtrict of the 
preſent ſtation, in uniformity of foil; the 
variations in productiveneſs being frequently 5 
occaſioned by 5 
The SUBSOIL, which, though likewiſe 
_ remarkably uniform, is not altogether ſo, 
Beds of ſand, and thin ſeams of grave, are 
found in different parts of it; and a red clay. 
provincially * marl, in others; but the pre- 
voailing ſubſoil is a ANDY Loam, or brick 


earth; varying, like the ſoil, tome what in a 
ſtrength. 


This 


EGO ow a Bo 
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This variation of ſubſoil is a natural cauſe 


of variation, in the productiveneſs of the foil: 


water, imbibed by the abſorbent ſtrata, and 


checked in its courſe by the retentive, is pent 
up, and forced toward the ſurface ; rendering 
the ſoil cold and ungenial. 

Nevertheleſs, UN DERDRAINING— 


found its way, late, into this diſtrict. Its 
firſt appearance in it was upon this eſtate, 
about thirty years ago ; when ſome men from : 
the Morelands of Staffordſhire, into which, 


it is probable, the art had travelled out of 
| Lancaſhire, brought it into this country. 


Its eftabliſhment, here, was probably owing | 
to a mere circumſtance. A farmer in the 


Y neighbourhood, ſtruck with this novel prac- 


tice, prevailed upon one of his laborers, 
who was a clever fellow at a ditch, to go 
and ſee theſe foreigners” at work. He 
went ; caught theis art and their tools in his 
eye; brought them both away with him.; 
got tools made; commenced ſougher; and 
ſtill remains the moſt experienced of the 


diſtrict: though, from him, ſeveral others 


have taken up, and long followed, the bu- 
ſineſs; ſo that, in the courſe of a few years, 
moſt of the principal farms have been me 


over : . 
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over: that! is, have received the benefits of 

this cardinal improvement. 
Thus genius and judgement, when happily 

Joined, are valuable, even in a ditch. OLD 


SAMUEL, who is ſurnamed CLEVERDYCHE, 


and from whom I have theſe particulars, is 18, 
in truth, a : of the firſt caſt. See 
MIN. 106, . 
It is obſervable, however, that, previous to 
the introduction of the preſent art, a ſpecies 
of underdraining had been practiſed in this 


diſtrict, —with THREE ALDER POLES; Which 
have frequently been found, not by old Samuel 


only, but by other experienced ſoughere, 


buried in very wet boggy patches, one upon 
two, in the triangular manner; forming a 
kind of pipe in the center. | 


But it does not appear, by the ſituations i in 


which theſe poles are found, that the modern 
art of killing ſprings,” as it is termed, was 
known to the more ancient ſoughers. . 


The MATERIAL of ſoughing, made uſe of 


by the Morelanders, was wood: and old 1 5 
Samuel continued to drain with this material, . 
for many years. But finding, that, in the 
_ courſe of twelve or fourteen years, the ſprings 
broke out again, he has not, for many years, 


uſed 
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uſed woe; ; except in very difficult caſes 3 
and, there, not alone. He reckons twelve or 


fourteen years to be the longeſt duration of 


wood drains ; let them be ever ſo well made. 
The uſes of wood were, therefore, ſuper- 
ſeded by tone; pebbles; provincially « HOwI- 


ders; picked off the arable land; the almoſt 
only ſtone the country affords; and better 
ſtones for the purpoſe need not be deſired. 


With theſe ſtones, the principal part of the 


effective drains, now in the country, have 
been done. The method of in theſe c 


drains will appear in MIN. 106. 


Sod or © turf” drains, likewile have been 
introduced; into this diſtrict; but thro a 
different channel; and in a manner which 
ought not to be paſſed unnoticed ; as it ſhews 
' what may be expected, from the experience 
and example of the ſuperior claſs of profeſ- 
fional huſbandmen, aſſiſted by the ſpirited 


encouragement of landed gentlemen. 


Some twenty years ago, Mr. William 7 


More of Thorpe, in this neighbourhood, 


having obſerved, in a diſtant diſtrict, this 
method of draining, mentioned it to his 

landlord, the late Mr. IN GE of Litchfield 
(whoſe character, as a landlord, and as a 


magiſtrate, 
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magiſtrate, was an ornament to his country), 
and intimated his deſire to make a trial of it. 


The reply was, —“ Send for a man, and I 


will ſet him to work ; and if you think it 
will anſwer, you may then employ him; if 


not, I will allow you his expences.” A man 
Was ſent for, and the ſoil being found proper 
for this mode of draining, he was employed 
ſome length of time; the tenant paying his 
wages; ; the landlord, the expences of his | 
journey. . 
From Thorpe this method of a - 
ing travelled into Leiceſterſhire ; where Mr. 
Pacer, a ſuperior manager of the higheſt 
claſs of yeomanry, made himſelf maſter of 
the art, taught it to his laborers, practiſed R 
on an extenſive ſcale, upon his own eſtate, 
and has ſent young men, of his inſtructing, 
into various diſtricts, as turf-drainers: even 
this neighbourhood has, now, its turf-draining a 
done, by men from that quarter. 
How fortunate for rural affairs, when | 
ſuperior talents are aſſiſted by ſcience and ſelf- 
practice. What may not be expected from. 8 
profeſſional men of this deſcription. 
The outline of the method of PORE © 
turf-drains, here, 1s t this: The er part of 
| the 


1. 


. Ws 
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the trench is opened, with a common ſpade, 


nine to twelve inches wide, at the bottom, 
and to a depth ſuitable to the given ſituation; 
leaving it with a ſmooth, even bottom: in 


the middle of which a narrow channel is 


ſunk with a draining tool *, and cleared 


with a ſcoop, to a depth proportioned to the 


firmneſs of the ſubſtratum, in which it is 


made; leaving a fair even“ ſhoulder” on 


either fide. On theſe ſhoulders, the firſt ſpit 
or ſod is laid, with the graſsſide downward, 
and, being trodden down, firm and cloſe, the 


trench is filled up with the excavated mold. 


If the ſubſoil be too tender to bear the turf, F 
or of too looſe and crumbly a texture to ſtand ; 
firmly, ſo as not to“ run in, the wide trench 
is ſunk down to the required depth, and 
ſhoulders formed with ſods, cut ſquare, and 

ſet firmly, on each ſide of the bottom of the 

trench; leaving a channel, three or four 
inches wide, between them; and laying the 


inverted ſod upon theſe artificial ſhoulders. 


The expence, in either caſe, is about a penny 
a yard; which, being the whole expence,; is 


; "oy low. 


fene. 


* See NORFOLK, MIN. 2. 
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| Nevertheleſs; the duration of ſod dritte 


if the ſubſtrata be ſufficiently firm, appears 
to be much longer than thoſe of wood, and, 


perhaps; equal, in ſome CITI to thoſe 
of ſtone: | 


Mr. More Howell me ſome, which had 
: been made u pwards of twenty years, and which 


appeared to be quite perfect, acting, in wet 


weather, as well, now, as they did the firſt 
year *. On cutting through ſome of theſe 
old drains, and examining them carefully, ne 
found the ſod had united with the mold " 
the ſubſoil, into one firm maſs ; forming a 
regular arch; the PIP E, ſo far from being 
warped up, or even fouled, was wider than 
when it was made. Polecats and other vers _ 
min burrow in theſe drains: this, reaſon 
5 ſugg geſts, would, in making their i inner cham< . 
bers, be liable to cloſe the pipe. Moles are, 
in theory, ſtill more formidable enemies. But 


reaſon and theory cannot ſet aſide facts. 


Mr. Paget, likewiſe, having oecaſion to 
make ſome additional drains, in a ground 
5 which had been pipe-drained, ſome ten or 


twelve 


- ” I tad a an nity. after 2 heavy fall of rain, to IV RES 
1 ſerve their operation. One of them, in particular, afforded 
= a full N yet clear fiream, | 1 888 : 
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twelve years, found, in cutting acr6ſs the old 


_ drains, that they were in a ſtate of high 338 
ſervation. 


FALLOWING. The prevalling fallow. 
of this diſtrict is the PIN-FAL LOW, for barley 
(ſee the article BARLET); the SUMMER 
FALLOW is rarely attempted; and the Tux 


NEP FALLOW, as has been intimated, is con- 


fined; at preſent, to the prion. of a few 


individuals, 


If fallowing can be diſpenſed with, in 1 any 


caſe, it may be under the management of 
this diſtrict, where only three arable crops 
are taken, before the land be laid down again 
to graſs. But, even under this management, 
much of the land is foul and unproductive, : 


- rough the want of proper tillage. 


And it is a fat, which ought not to be 
eee that one of the firſt managers in 
the diſtrict is averſe to the pin-fallow prac- 
tice. His argument is ſtrong. See what 
2 piece of ſeeds (raygraſs and the clovers) 
after a turnep fallow will do. It will require = 
a cow and perhaps five or fix ſheep, anacre; 


80 keep it down ; eſpecially in the fpring, 


when gtaſs is valuable. But look into a 


Piece of ten or twelve acres of turf, after 
Vor. I; VNV L. 1 PIN- 5 
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PINFALLOW, and you won't ſee, perhaps, 
more than five or fix cows and a few ſtraggling 
ſheep in it : with ſome parts eaten as bare as 
a COMMON, and others ſcarcely touched. 5 


REFERENCES TO Minvrzs. 


For an inſtance of practice in fuer fal- 
Ewing, fee MIN. 18. | 
For a propoſed improvement of the Pin 
fallew, ſee MIN. 19. 
For the probable cauſe of bigh N fos 
win. 21. 
For an inſtance of pradice in fee drain- 
ing 32. Fi 
For inſtance of practice: in underdraining; 
ſee 196. oy oh 


 MANURES | 
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| 6. 
AND THEIR 


MANAGEMENT. 


THE SPECIES o MANURE made uſe 


of, here, are DUNG, LIME, and what is called 


© MARL X.“ 


DUN is become, in this bebte epd. 5 

an extravagant ſpecies of manure. I have 
floound it nowhere elſe ſo highly valued. Half 
a guinea a load is not an uncommon price. 
The load, however, is large: that of a wag- 


gon, with five horſes. Nevertheleſs, the 


5 price is a ſtrong evidence of the ſtrength 
: 2 8 and 


3 The CORES OF HORNs, ſhed ina mill, have been 
uſed, in this diſtrict; but with what ſucceſs I have not 


learnt. As an animal production, there can be little doubt 


of their efficacy: the only objection to them ** in the dif- : 


: ficulty of ning. them, 
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and ſpirit of the farmets of this diſtrict. 
The garden grounds of Tamworth may, how- 


ever, be, in ſome meaſure, the cauſe of this 


extreme dearneſs. 


In the MANAGEMENT OF DUNG, one 


_ circumſtance, chiefly, requires to be parti- 
cularized: the method of ſpreading it on the 
land. 


In the ordinary practice of the kad: 
dung 1 is ſet upon the land, in hillocks, and 
ſpread, afterward, by a man ſtanding on the 


ground. But, here, the prevailing cuſtom 


is ta ſpread it out of the carriage, as it is 
brought into the field; by a man or men. 


ſtandi ing on the carriage. 


Nt orther minutiz ofthis practice, fon M IN.12. 


For farther obſervations on it, ſee MIN. 18. 
_ LIME is, here, in high eſtimation, among 


farmer in general; thoagh ſome few indi- 5 


viduals object to it. 


In the ordinary practice of the diftrict, a 
fallow is ſeldom made without being drefled 


with lime; under an idea that it © mellows“ 


the ſoil a makes * work well, while i in 


| tillage ; and © ſweetens,” improves the gua- 
tity "= the herbage, when lad down to graſs, 


© Vator- 
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Unfortunately, however, for the diſtrict of 


the ſtation, no calcareous ſubſtance has yet 
been diſgovered within it, to ſupply it with 


lime, in quantity as a manure *: for which 
purpoſe it is fetched, into thzs neighbqurhood, 


eighteen or twenty mules. | 
There are two SORTS OF LIME, in nuſe: the 


one burnt from a ſtone of peculiar hardneſs, 


the other from more common limeſtones ; 
the firſt is of fingular ſtrength, as a manure ; 


the latter of a more common quality, The 
one, I believe, is peculiar to ſome hillocks _ 


in Derbyſhire, on the northern ſkirts of the 


Charnwood hills ; the other is common to 
that quarter and to the weſt of Staffordthire : 
the former is called Breedon lime, the latter 
Ticknall or 27 alſal lime, from the names of 
the places, in or near which "e's are Prin. 


epa burnt. 
The nature of the BarzDoN LIME js a fit 
ubject of enquiry. 


A general deſcription of it will appear in : 


MIN. . and an experiment made with it, in 
ö; 8 


SY * Limeſtone 18 found on che banks of the Anker, in the 
neighbourhood of Tamworth ; and by a proper ſearch, might 
perhaps be found in cient quantity to be procably 


W into lime. 
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MIN. 100. All that require to be given, in 
this place, are a e and the 1 
of the ſtone. 
The prevailing variety, that of which the 
Haut may be ſaid to be made, is of this de- 
ſcription: The color of the ſurfaces 
formed by the natural ſeams or fiſſures, is red, 
or ſtrong fleſhcolor, —of that of old frag- 
ments, a lighter fleſhcolor,—of freſhbroken 
| fragments, a ſtill lighter bluſh. The con- 
texture is uniform ; breaking with rough ſur- 
faces; i extremely hard, and cloſe, reſiſting 
acids in an extraordinary manner; the mu- 
riatic acid ſtanding ſome time on its ſurface, 
before it take effect! and, when pounded, it 
diſſolves ſlowly and quietly. Nevertheleſs, | 
under the hammer, it flies as the St, Vincent ; 
ſtone. See GLOCESTERSHIRE X. 
f One hundred grains contain only three 
grains of indiffoluble matter,—a red, brick- - 
duſtlike powder, with a few ruſtlike frag- 
ments. Nevertheleſs, the tincture of galls 
produces no ſenfible effect on the ſolution: an 


alkaline 5 


* It is a nels circumſtance, however; that not- : 
W ithſtanding the reſemblance between theſe two foſſils, the 
LIME from one is white as ſnow, from the other (now 
under ms the color of wood aſhes. 
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alkaline ſolution throws down a ey white, 


calcareous matter. ; 


Another ſpecimen of a ill bier red—4 
direct ruſt color and which is ſuſpected to 
be a ſpecies of iron ſtone, proves, under 
analyſis, to be of the ſame quality as the 


main rock; except that it contains a greater 


proportion of indiſſoluble fragments. 
Hence, it is more than probable, the idea, 
that Breedon lime contains ſomething of a 


chalybeate quality, is void of foundation: an 


idea, however, which deters ſome {ſenſible 
men from uſing it. 
The MANAGEMENT OF. LIME, in this 


diſtrict, is entitled to ſingular praiſe. In the 
common practice of the diſtrict, the load 
| heaps are generally watered, as they are 
thrown down from the waggon ; and always 
turned over, to complete the falling more 
offectually. See YORKSHIRE, Art. LIMINO. 


For an inſtance of this practice, fee MIN. 3. 


Another judicious practice, in the manage- 
ment of lime, is equally entitled to notice. 
If a quantity of lime be fetched, in autumn, 
or the early part of winter, to be uſed in the 
ſpring, when team labor is more valuable, 
it is thrown up into a regular rooflike heap. 


5 „ 
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or mound, and thatcht as a ſtack: a fmall 
trench being cut round the ſkirts, to receive 
rain water, with an outlet to convey it away. 
By this admirable precaution, the ſurface of 
the heap, perhaps to a confiderable depth, 
is prevented from being run to a mortarlike 

conſiſtence, by the ſnows and mins of winter, 
and thereby rendered in a manner uſeleſs as 
manure. See YoRKSHIRE, as above. 
MARL, The red earth which has been 

ſet upon the lands of this diſtrict, in great 
: abundance, as © marl, — is much of it in a 


manner deſtitute of calcarcous matter ; and, 


” of courſe, cannot, with propriety, be claſſed 
among MARLS. c 
Nevertheleſs, a red fol ; 1s found, In ſome 
parts of the diſtrict, which contains a pro- 
portion of calcareous matter. | 
The marl of CroxaLr (in part, of a 
ſtonelike, or ſlatey contexture, and of a 
light red color) is the richeſt in calcareoſity: 
one hundred grains of it afford Thirty grams 
of calcareous matter; and ſeventy grains of 
fine, impalpable, redbarklike e . 


9 This mart is fingulatly tenacious of its ciiqareous 


: matter ; J Gfolving er n One hundred 


grains, 
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And a marl of Ex ORD (in color and con- 
texture various, but reſembling thoſe of the 
CROx ALL marl) affords near twenty grains: 

Yet the mar! of BAR TON, on the oppoſite 
fide of the Trent though ſomewhat of a 


ſimilar contexture, but of a darker more 
duſky color is in a manner deſtitute of cal- 


careofity ! one hundred grains of it yielding 


little more than one grain nat 7709 grams of 


calcareous matter, Nevertheleſs, the pit, 

from which I took the ſpecimen analyzed, 

is an immenſe excavation, out of which 
many thouſand loads have been taken. 


And the marls of THIS NEIGHBOURHOOD 
| (which moſtly differ in appearance from 
thoſe deſcribed, having generally that of a 
ploodred clay, interlayered, and ſometimes 


5 intermingled, with a white gritty ſubſtance) 
are equally poor in calcareofity, _ 
One hundred grains of the marl of Sr Ar- 
FOLD (ien 1 believe my be taken as a 
fair 


: grains, roughly pounged, v was twentyſour hours! in diſſolving; N 
and another hundred, though pulverized to mere duſt, con- 
tinued to efferveſce twelve hours; notwithitanding it was 
firſt ſaturated with water, and afterward ſhook repeatedly. 

| The Breedon ſtone, roughly pounded, diſſolved i in half the 
time; norwithianding its extrenie hardueſs. 
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fair ſpecimen of the red clays of this quarter 
af the diſtrict) afford little more than 7ws 
_ grains of calcareous matter *. Yet this is 
taid to be © famous marl;”” and, from the 
pits which now appear, has been laid on in 
great abundance. 0 
I do not mean to intimate, that theſe cis 
are altogether deſtitute of fertilizing proper- 
ties, on their firſt application. It is not likely 
that the large pits which abound, in almoſt 
every part of the diſtrict, and which muſt 
have been formed at a very great expence, 
thould have been dug, without, their contents 
being productive of ſome evidently, or at 
leaſt apparently, good effect, on the lands 
on which they have been ſpread, 
I confels, however, that this is but con- 
jecture; and it may be, that the good effect 8 
of the marls, firſt deſcribed, being expe- 
rienced, the /a/h:on was ſct ; and, the diſtin- 
guiſhing quality being unknown, or not at- 
tended to, marls and clays were indiſcrimi- 
nately uſed. 
The moſt ee fact that can be 
| brought home, reſpecting thefe clay pits is, 


that 


* J odged, not in the fubſtance of the clay; ; but in its 
natur: 1 cracks or ' hitu; res. 
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that they were nas; chiefly, by the laſt 


generation; and that the preſent generation 


are experiencing, or believing that they ex- 
perience, an evil effect ariſing from their pro- 
duce: the fertilizing quality of which (if it 
ever exiſted) being now ſpent, the dead clay 


remains a clog to the native ſoil ; rendering 


it tenacious, and difficult to work. 


This is at leaſt the opinion of intelligent . 


e el men; and the idea, I believe, 18 


founded in fact. LIN is found to do away 


this evil effect; and this may account for the 
ſpirit of liming, i in the preſent generation. 


On the ſouthern banks of the Anker, is 
fk a GREY MARL ; reſembling, in general 


appearance, the marl of Norfolk, or rather 

the fullersearth of Surrey. In contexture, it 

is looſe and friable. 1 
This earth is ſingularly prodigal of its cal- 


careoſity. The acid being dropped on its | 


ſurface, it flies into bubbles as the Norfolk 


marl. This circumſtance, added to that of 2 
= friking i improvement which I was ſhown as 
being effected by this earth (ſce MIN. 89.) 
led me to imagine, that it was of a quality . 


fimilar to the marls of N orfolk. 


But, 


| 
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But, from the reſults of two experiments 
one of them made with granules formed by 
the weather, and collected on the ſite of im- 
provement, the other with a ſpecimen taken 
from the pit—it appears that one hundred 
0 grains of this earth contain no more than 
Ar grains of calcareous matter ! the reſiduum 
3 creamcolored ſaponaceous 5 with a 
mall proportion of coarſe ſand, 
Hence, it is evident, that the acid applied 
faperficially, as a TEST, it 19 guide whatever 
to the intrinſic quality of calcareous ſub- 
ſtances. The marl of Hall End appears, by 
- the acid of fea falt, uſed as a TEST, to be of. 
yenfold ſtrength to that of Croxall ; but, by 
the ſame acid, uſed as a MENSTRUUM, the 
latter proves to be of fivetimes the ſtrength _ 
of the former : while the Breedon ſhone, 1 
which appears to be noncalcareous to the 
| acid, as a TEST, proves, on ANALYSIS, to be 
75 almoſt purely calcareous *, W 
Rrrz- 


* This by way of udien to thoſe who, may have oc- 

8 Hoa to ſearch for calcarcous ſubſtances. The Breedon 

flone by merely touching its natural ſurface, in the uſual 

way, with the acid, might be paſſed as non calcareous. It 

1 obſervable, however, that if the ſurface be ſcraped, fo as 

03 looſen ſome cf the karticles ir into a Fowler, * inftantly 
Fields ta the acid. 
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| REFERENCES To MiNUTzs. Y 


- or an account of the Brecdo lime, lee 


MIN. 2; 


For an inſtance of practice in the manage- 


| ment of lime, | 3. 


For the method of ſpreading dung out ef 


. an n experiment with dung g. ON a fallow, for = 


barley, 18. 


For obſervations on 2 dung out t of 


. carts, 18. 
For an incident of Plowing 6 Gn ure. as a 


manure, 34. 


For an inſtance of durg being rec 40 1 to Y 


digeſt, 45- 
For an inſtance of watering u Fore * 


For the practice, and the Hie of W 


manurrs, &. 50. 8 
F or reflections on growing aquatic manure, 
. 
F or another 3 f waterins + dong; 57. 
For an inſtance of eollectin g compoſt, 86. 
For an account of the marl of N orth War- 


wickſhire, 89. 


For an inſtance of growing turneps, on 2 


foil heap, 95. = ia.” 
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For experiment with lime, for barley, 100. 
For further obſervations on Breedon lime, 
203. = 
For inſtances of Ee uſed as a bal. Ing, 
108. 


For the effect of aquatic Manure, on tur- 
neps, ſee MIN. 111. 


10. 


SEMINATION, 


| INTHESEED PROCESS of this diſtrict, - 
thou gh there is nothing particularly cen- 
a ſurable, there! is little to praiſe. BROADCAST | 


may be ſaid to be the univerſal mode of 


i SOWING : 2 though, of late years, DRILLING, 


E proceſs new to this quarter of the kingdom, 


has been tried, by a few individuals. With 
reſpect to PLANTING or SETTING, by hand, 
I met with only one : inſtance, and that with 0 
beans. 


In finally AD )JUSTING the tarkace after 


ſowing, the Midland farmers are entitled to 1 


commendation. Barker lands are chtted, 
| with 5 
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with clotting beetles ; which, on ſtrong land, 


are perhaps much preveranue to a roller: and 


| oat lands are 7urfed :''—that is, the ſods 
which have been torn off the plits by the 
harrows, and lie on the ſurface, probably 


with their graſs fides upward, and of courſe 
in a ſtate of vegetation, are thrown, by hand, 


Or with forks, into hollows, with the graſs 


ſide inverted: thus tending to neatneſs, 


cleanneſs, and the relief of the infant crop; 
While the expenee 18 inconſiderable *. 


REFERENCES To MINUTES. 


For an inſtance of ice hoarding up ſeed, 2 1 5 
For an evidence of the propriety of Kune — 


the whole furrow, the day it is plowed, 40. 
For obſervations on ſowing by the trees, 82. 


For further obſervations on the Tn ſub- 


jeck, 90. 
For N on che change . fee, 91. 


THE 


» 


* 7 ablary ation, i in my own practice, eleven acres took Z 


ten womens? days works, or a abour ſixpence an acre. 
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b MANAGEMENT or GROWING CROPS. 


= & 


THE MANAGEMENT oF 
GROWING CROPS: 


THE VEGETATING PROCESS of ths ” 
MipLanD DISTRICT, conſiſts, merely, in 


HANDWEEDING ; the uſe of the HOE being 


in a manner unknown to farm laborers, ad. | 
never attempted by their wives or children 
(fee GLOCESTERSHIRE). Turneps are the x 
only crop which is hoed; and theſe are gene · 
rally hoed by gardeners, or by men who 
make a trade and myſtery of 1 it. See the 


art. TURNEPS: | 


The ARABLE WEEDS moſt noxious, in this > 


diſtrict; are the following. They are diviſible 


into three clafſes, agreeably to the ſtates of : 
aration, in in which they are, reſpedively, moſt 2 | 


3 as thoſe of 
F . Corn, New ley. 5 


FALLOW | 
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FALLow WEEDps. 
h Linnean. Engliſh. 
Twitch, — triticum repens,—couchgraſs. 


Black twitch,- —fe Fuca abs goon acc feſ: 


cue. 


Running twitch —azreſtt alba, — creeping 


bentgraſs. 


Common thiſtle, —ſerratula arvenſis f. com- 


mon thiſtle. 


| Boar thiſtle, _ carduus lanceolatus, — ſpear 
thiſtle. 


Docks, —rumex cr pus *,—curled dock. 


Corn Wezps. 


Rough cadlock, — . inapis arveniis Þ, —wild 


_ muſtard. 
- Smooth cadlock; ;—braffica napus,—wild rape . 


vor. H e 


* In this country, an dane of praftice: occurred to 


me, which is well entitled to a place in this regiſter : that 


of employing a woman to follow the plow, eſpecially in 


5 FALLOWING, to pick up the roots of weeds, expoſed in the 
furrow; more particularly thoſe of the dock. When root | 


- weeds are abundant, the practice is evidently eligible : the 


expence is no object, and the benefit, in ſome caſes, may be 


almoſt · invaluable. Major BO WIES of Elmhurſt, near 
| Litchfield, is entitled to the credit of this thought, 


1 With a few plants of he WILD 7 RADINH raphonus 


S raphaniftrum. | 
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Provitcial, | Linnea, „ Engliſh. 

Fat-hen, or wild ſpinage,—chenopodium viride, 
_ redjointed gooſefoot. 

Dead nettle, or wild hem ä pf tetrabit, 

wild hemp. 
carduus lanceolatus,—ſpear thille. 
ſerratula arven/is,—common thiſtle. 
carduus paluſtris, —marſh thiſtle, 
rumex criſpus,—curled dock. 

Dog fennel, —anthemis cotula,—waitheweed, 
"Of ſtinking camomile. 

wrong matricaria chamomilla,—common corn 

camomile. 

: Sow thiſtle, —- fonchus oleraceus,—-common 


 ſowthiſtle. 


: Hard i iron j—ranunculus arvenſ i;,—corn crow- 


„ foot. 
| Laplove,—convol: vulus arvenſ li corn con- 
-.. volvulus.: .,. 
— polygonum corvoboulus, — climbing 
Peck ed 


— Corn mint, —nmentha arvenſi corn | mint, 


carauus er iſpus,—curled thiſtle. 5 
T are. ervun hirſutum,—twoſeeded tare. 
— ——tetraſpermum,—fourſceded tare. 

: Hairough, ,—galtum aparine,—cleavers. | 


Willow 
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Provincial, e Engliſh 
Willow weed, ,—polygonum pennſylvanicum,— 


pale perſicaria. 
Gooſe tanſey, — Aw anſerina, e 
weed. 
 tufilago fore e 
Nettles, —urtica dioicd, - common nettle. 
Poppy, papaver dubium, — longſmooth- 
headed poppy. 
Golds, —chryſanth. ſeretum,—corn marigold, 
Cockle, —agroftemma githago,—cockle. 
Mellilot,—r7 rfolinm nellilbtus Meant _ mel- 
F . 5 
. Groundfil, —ſenecio vulgaris, groundſil. 3 
LEE thlæſpi burſa paſt, —ſhepherds _ 
| Beg 8 gars needle, —ſcandix petten-veneris,— 
ſhepherds needle. | 
= Chicken weed, —al/ine eds ict weed. 
eupbraſia odontites, red eyebright. 
thlaſpi arvenſi, - common mithridate. 
 feabſa arvenſis *, corn ſcabious. 
” M pe, CLover 


WH * This inveterate enemy of arable crops is not common 
to the diſtrict, SUTTON AmBion, the bloody ſcene on 
which the brunt of the battle of BoswoRTH FIELD was 
probably fought, is the only ſpot on which I have found it; 
And, there, it is ſingularly prevalent. The wheat crop, in 
1785, was in a manner deſtroyed by this weed, encouraged f 
in its miſchiefs by the dryneſs of the ſeaſon, LR 
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Ci.over WEEDs, 
: Linnean. ©. Engliſh. 
filago germanica,—common cudweed. 
ceraſtium vulgatum, common mouſe- 
ear. 
geranium diſetum,—jagged ainesbi. 
carduus lanceolatus, —ſpear thiſtle. 
ruinex cri i/pus,—curled dock. 
 fonchus oleraceus,—common ſowthiſtle. | 
ferratula 73 * common thiſtle. 


Rerzxzczs ro MixuTzs.. 


Fe or an inſtance of the miſchievouſneſs if 
black twitch, ſee MIN. 59. 
For obſervations on the couchy e figraſs - z. 
For an inſtance of the ſhameful predomi- 5 
nancy of hi tles and docks, 76. 


Foran inſtance of weeding a wheat Aubble, yy. [ 

„  ARVEST-- 

| *I met FRY an W in this diſtrict, and in the 
e of the firſt manager in it, of the commoNx corn 
THISTLE being drawn out of new leys, with à docking ; 
jron, ſuch as docks are uſually drawn with; and although 
this operation is not found to be a radical cure, the firſt 

drawing, yet it weakens the roots very much; and, by 
continuing the practice a few years, is ſaid to extirpate the 

plants. "This I mention by way of hint to thoſe who wiſh 

to aſcertain, on their own particular foils and ſituations, the 
moſt eligible way of overcoming this moſt formidable 
enemy. | | 
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12. 
: HARVEST MANAGEMENT. 


THE CORN HARVEST of this diſtrict, | 


7 (although it cannot be called, emphatically, 
a corn country) is not got in without ſome 
foreign aſſiſtance. The wheat is much of it 


cut by itinerants, who are termed ** peakrils“ 


and © low country men:“ ” namely, men, and 
ſome women, from the Peak of Derbyſhire, 


and the Morelands of Staffordſhire. 


The ordinary HARVEST LABORERS, of the 5 
diſtrict, are not hired for the harveſt month, 
as in Surrey, &c., nor for the harveſt, be it 
ſhort or long, as in Norfolk; but work by 
the day, as at other ſeaſons of the year; and 
for the ſame wages; a ſhilling a day; but with 
the addition of full board, ſo long as the har- 
veſt laſts: and, in addition to this, each la- 


| borer who has been conſtantly. employed 


5 through the amm. bas a right, by cuſtom, 


„es HARVEST MANAGEMENT. 


to the carriage of a had of coals, in autumn, 


It is alſo a pretty common cuſtom, for farmers 

to let their conſtant laborers have their bread 

corn, ſomewhat below the market price 5 
5 8 more eſpecially when corn is dear. 


The yours or woRE, too, like the wages, 


are the ſame, in harveſt, as in leſs buſy ſeaſons; 
and the fame flow pace is too generally ob- 
ſerved. No coming at four in the morning; 
no trotting with empty waggons ; nor any 
perſonal exertion, whatever, betokening 
harveſt; ſaving ſuch as are ſtimulated with 
ale as ftrong as brandy. 


The method of HARVESTING. SHEAP. 


corn, whether wheat or oats, is, in this 


diſtrict, above mediocrity. In part, it is new 


to me: REAPING being generally done, by 
| the © THREAvs :” ſeldom, by the acre. 


A threave is twentyfour ſheaves; each 


ſheaf meaſuring a yard round, in the banding | 
place; the ſtring croſſing the band in mea- 


ſuring. A better ſized ſheaf, for ſeaſons and 


crops in general, could not, perhaps,” well be 


fixed upon (lee GLOCESTERSHIRE, Se. 


Wur ar). 


The only difficulty, in reaping by a 


threave, lies in not being able to get the 


ſheaves 


% 
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ſheaves made up to the ſtandard, The de- 
viation, however, is on the right ſide: where» 
as, in reaping by the acre, it will always be 
on the wrong. For, in that caſe, it is the 
intereſt of the reapers.to make large ſheaves; 
having thereby fewer bands and leſs binding. 

On the contrary, in reaping by the threave, 

it is their intereſt to make ſmall ſheaves. 

Another conveniency ariſes from reaping 
by the threave: any number of hands may 
be ſcattered over a piece of corn, as Cir- 


cumſtances may require, without the extra- 


: ordinary trouble of meaſuring the land, -in 


whether it conſiſts of one or more lands, 
and ſets up his own ſheaves, in one row, of 
ſhucks, of twelve ſheaves each: ſo that the 

trouble of aſcertaining the number of threaves 

10 s inconſiderable. 


The price, for wheat, is fourpence a 
3 with beer; provided the crop be 
tolerably good: if very thin, fivepence or 


ſixpence is ſometimes given: or ſuch thin 
wheat is ſometimes reaped, by the acre; at 
about fix or ſeven ſhillings, an acre. For 


oats, threepence i is the common price. 


M 4 70 In 
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In carrvyinc ſheaf corn, the buts are laid 
outward, all round, as in Surrey and Norfolk; 
forming the load, not into a long ſquare, but 
into a figure between that and an oval; 
binding it acroſs, in three or four places. 
 ThemethodofHaRvesTING LOOSE CORN, 
whether oats or barley, is reduced, here, to 
the loweſt degree of ſimplicity. . 
In Yorkſhire, barley and oats are mown, 
inward, againſt the ſtanding carn, and har- 
veſted in ſheaf. 
In Surrey, and in ſome parts of Kent, they 
are mown, outward, with a cradle, laying 
them ſo ſtraight and neatly, they might he 
bound after the ſithe; but are harveſted looſe. 
In cocking them, the South- country farmers 


make uſe of corn forks; laying the ears all 


one way ; preſerving the ſame neatneſs and 
regularity, even to the ſtack ; the outſide 
_ courſe of which is laid with unbroken pitches, 
with the buts outward, having thereby a 
ſecurity nearly equal to that of ſheaf corn. 
In Norfolk, they are mown, outward, with 
bows, fixed to the heels of the ſithes; which, 
however, do not lay them ſo neatly as 
cradles ; but ſtill the heads, if the crop ſtand 


anyway 
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anyway fair, lie one way, and the tails the 
other. There, too, the corn fork is uſed. 
Here, they are mown, outward, with naked 


 fithes! and cocked, or rather rolled into 
rough bundles, with common hay forks ! and 


this, generally, two or three days before they 
be carried | | a crop of clover, a crop of 


barley, a crop of peas, a crop of oats, and a 
crop of beans and vetches, being harveſted 


very much in the ſame manner. 
Moving barley and oats, with naked iba, 
and pulling them about, with hay forks, 


have, to a ſtranger, a ſlovenly and waſteful: 


appearance. But with reſpe& to cocking 
| looſe corn, before the day of carrying, ſome- 
thing, perhaps, may be offered in its favor. 
It is true, that, in other diſtricts, it is con- 


fidered as very bad management, to leave 


even a few cocks remaining, uncarried, only 


one night; under an idea that, if looſe corn 
once get wet, in cocks, it is difficult to get it 


dry again, without a great waſte of labor and 


corn. Never the le ſs, experience ſhows, 5 that 
even a very heavy ſhower has not that evil 


effect, in the practice of this country. 


An incident, which fell within my own. 
experience, conyinced me of the fact : I had, 


throu gh 


TEEN 
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through neglect, a few oats in cock left out 
all night, Next day, much rain fell; but 
the ſucceeding day proving fine, they were 
got into very good order, again, in this man- 
ner. The tops were firſt dried, by raiſing 
them up, light and porous, with the tines of 
a fork; ſo as to let the ſun and air into them; 
and, when the tops were dry, the bundles 

were turned over, to air the bottoms. 
In this manner, and without greater trouble, 
corn cocks are generally dried; though ſome- 
times it will happen that they require to be 
pulled to pieces: in which caſe, there 1 is, of 
courſe, conſiderable waſte. 
The Midland farmers have one very good 
plea, for harveſting oats in this manner. For, 
by cocking them a few days before carrying, 
the labor and waſte of turning is ſaved: he- 
| ſides, by being cocked, while a portion of 
the ſap remains in them, they are not ſo 
liable to be ſhed in cocking, as when they 
are diſturbed in a dry e ſtate. 
This practice, probably, took its riſe in 
; open common fields. Formerly, much of 
the diſtrict lay in that ſtate; the ſoil being 
raiſed into high rooflike ridges. The furrows 
and ſkirts of the lands! lay, of courſe, pro- 
portionably 
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portionably low; and the corn being thereby 


frequently deprived of the benefit of the 
wind, at leaſt, it was found, by experience, 


_ © molt eligible to gather the corn into heaps, 


and place them upon the tops of the ridges. 
And this is the preſent practice of “ field 
farmers.” In a few days after cutting, the 

whole crop may be ſeen ſtanding in pitch- 


cocks, placed in cloſe order, like ſtrings of 


| | beads ſtretched along the ridges. 


But notwithſtanding this practice may be 


_ eligible, where corn is mown with the naked 


fithe, and rolled up into rough porous bundles, 
it does not follow that it ſhould be univerſally 


adopted. Were a Kentiſhman to leave his 


unruffled cloſe piles expoſed, even to one 


heavy ſhower, he would find ſome difficulty 
in getting them thoroughly ary; again, with- 
out ſpreading them abroad. 

An evil attendant, of the Midland echo 
of harveſting looſe corn, is the increaſe of 
bulk, which corn harveſted in this way ac- 


quires, comparatively with the ſame quantity 


of corn, harveſted in the Kentiſh manner. 


More barnroom is of courſe wanted, and a 
greater number of loads are to be carried. 


Four loads, an acre, is no uncommon crop: 


five 
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five loads are talked of, and are ſometimes 
carried. But the method of loading, and that 
of barning, both of them tend to increaſe 
this evil. 

The method of CARRYING looſe corn, 
here, differs from that of other diſtricts, in 
having only one loader to #209 pitchers ; and 
in wei; not with the arms, but with a 
fork ; the loader ſtanding in the centre of the 
load, and piling the corn looſe and light 
around him, Thus the entire proceſs tends 
to encreaſe the number of loads, = 
And the method of novsING is not calcu- 
| lated to do away the i inconveniency. I never 
8 met with an inſtance, in this diſtrict, of a 
horſe, or any other animal, being uſed on a 
Now. 

RIcRING, however, remedies the evil; 
and in this diſtrict, where barnroom is more 
contracted than in ſome other, looſe corn is 
pretty; generally put into ricxs. 

In the method of ricking logſe corn, 2 
is noticeable ; excepting the laſt finiſh. 

endeavour to ſecure the ſtems from the = 
laging of ſparrows, and other ſmall birds, 
5 oy: are, generally, either © tucked” or 
„ pared ;” "Bak is either the looſe ears, ex 


84 
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poſed on the outiide, as many unavoidably 
are, in the method of harveſting above de- 
ſcribed, are doubled back, and thruſt into 


the ſtem; or the entire ſtem is ſhaved with 


a ſithe, laid longway in the handle, or ſome 
other ſimilar inſtrument : in a few inſtances, 
I have ſeen the ſtems thatched, as the 
rods 5 
On ricking ſheaf corn, a few particulars 
may be mentioned. Though built on a iquare 
frame, the ſtem, provincially the © wall,” 
is not carried up ſquare, as in Surrey and 
Norfolk; nor round, as in Gloceſterſhire ; ; 
but in a form between the two ; the corners 


of ricks being rounded off, as thoſe of loads. 
; Large ricks being faſhionable, and it being 


cuſtomary, in carrying up the ſtems, to bind 
with the ears, inſtead of the buts of the 


ſheaves, they are of courſe liable to lip. This 


has taught the Midland rickers an admirable 
4 xpedient,—when any ſymptom of {lipping, in 
carrying up the ſtem, is perceived, to pre- 


vent the miſchief; namely, that of laying. 
long green boughs acroſs the part affected : : an 


excellent thought. 

In ſetting on the roof of a ſheaf-corn rick, 
5 the Midland rickers are above par: laying 
PREY the 
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the laſt courſe of the ſtem ſo as to project 4 
few inches, and form a kind of cornice for 
the eaves of the thatch to reſt upon, and to 
carry the drip clear of the ſtem. The middle 
is then filled in, full, and round; ſo that the 
buts of the outſide ſheaves hang downward. 
This, though not peculiar to the diſtrict; 
is a rule which ought always to be obſerved, 
in forming a roof: for, 1 in this caſe, if rain 
ſhould happen to penetrate through the 
thatch, RP is little fear of its doing, even 
the roof of the rick, much injury: every 
ftraw becoming a conductor, to lead it to the 
ſurface. 
Another commendable practice, in form- 
ing the roof of a ſheaf corn rick, and which 
is new to me, is that of carrying it up with- 
out a pitching hole. A man ſticks his heels 
into the roof, and ſtands with great eaſe and 
ſafety. This might well be copied by ether 
_ diſtricts: pitching holes are dangerous; unleſs 
cate be uſed in making them up, and in 
thatching them, ſecurely. For, if water enter, 
in this part, it finds its way _—_y into the 
center of the tick. 
The method of ſecuring corn ricks, in 4 
5 catching ſeaſon, previduſly to their being 
| thatched, 
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thatched, is likewiſe entitled to notice. It 
is effected with“ battias''—ſmall truſſes of 


ſtraw—which are afterward uſed as thatch. 
A row being laid cloſe, and pegged ſecurely 
along the eaves, with their buts downward, 
others are laid (firmly but without pegs), as 
tiles or ſlates are laid on a roof, with their 
heads downward ; ſpreading the ears (with- 
out untying the bands) ſo as to prevent the 
rain water from ſinking through, between 


thoſe which lie below: continuing, thus, till 


the ridge be reached. 

Having plenty of theſe battins, in corn 

| harveſt, ready at hand, to cover a rick with, 
in catching weather, is deemed a great conve- 
niency. A rick of eighteen or twenty loads, 


may be ſecured, in a few hours: or, with . 


plenty of hands, in half an hour. 

The method of hatching ricks is : allo pe- 
culiar, in this diſtrict, and requires to be men- 
tioned. Inſtead of thruſting the ears of the 
ſtraw into the roof, and ſpreading the buts, 


outwardly, as a ſecurity the ſtraw, in thatch- 


ing, is laid on, as the battins, with the ears 


downward, and of courſe outward (excepting 


the firſt courſe at the eaves), and is ſecured 
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1 HARVEST MANAGEMENT. 


in its place, by pegs and hay ropes *; paſſing 
horizontally from end to end of the roof; 
at the diſtance of twelve ar fourteen inches 
from each other . 


RePErRENCES To MinuTes: 


For obſervations on ſhucking 7 ſheaf corn, 10, 


For remarks on reaping by the threave, 7 55 
For reflections or- g.. aning, 80. 


FARM - 


Sometimes thatch is bound with ozier twigs, which 
are much more laſting than hay bands (that are only”. 
annuals), in a ſimple ingenious manner. The ſmall end 
is formed into an eye, like that of a withy, and the other 
end run into the roof, as a beg, thro the eye of the pro- 
ceeding twig. | 

+ An inconyeniency attends this method of thatching. | 
A rick cannot be thatched, with propriety, until the roof 
has done ſettling. For, if it ſettle, after it is thatched, the 
ſtraw is raiſed into puckers between the bands, and the 
water, ot courſe, i is let in; 
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13. 


FARMYARD MANAGEMENT. 


ON THE BARN MANAGEMENT of 


this diſtrict, little requires to be ſaid. The 
ſouthern method of HRASHING,and the s ALI. 
AN, are in univerſal practice. I have, however, 
met with ſome two or three MACHINE FANS; 
and theſe, in the practice of the very firſt 


managers of the diſtrict: nevertheleſs, even 
the ſuperior claſs of farmers, in general, till 


remain in the old duſty path. 
Cuarcurrixs, as it is pretty generally 
termed, but here provincially © ſtraucutting. 


is in great uſe. Not, however, the ordinary 
practice of cutting hay and ffraw into what 


is, in moſt places, called chaf or cutchaf, but, 


here, more properly © © CUTMEAT;” but by 
reducing vats, in ſtrau, into this ſpecies of 
fodder; which is given, not to horſes only, 
but to cattle; eſpecially fatting cattle. It 
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is thought to give, not only fatneſs, but a 
fineneſs of ſkin, to all forts of ſtock. 
The cnarBox made uſe of, here, is of 
a peculiar conſtruction. It unites, in ſome 
meaſure, the old ſingle-hand machine, and 5 
the modern one, with a wheel of blades. 
This, in uſe here, has a long upright knife; 
but feeds itfelf : by which means the cutter 
has both hands at liberty, for the knife. It 
is made at or near Birmingham, and is ſold 
at moſt of the market towns of the diſtrict. 
It is, however, ſomewhat complex; ; and 
fitter for a man who makes a buſineſs of 
* ſtraw eutting, than for a farmer's ſervant. 
The price of cutting is three farthings a 
heaped buſhel ; but it is cut extraordinarily 7 
fine. ; 
The STRAWYARD MANAGEMENT, here, 
falls between the northern and the ſouthern 
practices: cows are pretty generally houſed, 
in the-ſheds that have been deſcribed : but 
young ſtack ſtill remain in open yards ; ; and 


ſome are kept out, int the I” a | principal 
part of winter. 


MARK ETS. 
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MARKETS, 


peas: a Ma a che 


immediate p1sTRICT of the sT AT IO, are 


Tamworth, Lichfield, Burton (on Trent); 
Ajhoy (De ha Zouch); Arberſton, Boſworth. | 


Ts The firſt three are good markets; the laſt 
is almoſt in diſuſe; though fituated in the 
eenier of a fertile diſtrict; a charming plot 
of country. But there is no manufactory, 
no navigation, nor any great T66d; within 
ſeveral miles of it; its own road very bad; 
with Aſhby and Aiherſton on either ſide of 


it; and Le1cesTer within reach. 


But the metropolitan market of che diſtrict | 
is BIRMINGHAM, with the manufacturing 
towns of its neighbourhood. The produce N 


of this diſtrict; whether of liveſtock or grain, 


may be ſaid to center; eventually, in Bir- 
: mingham ; which bears a ſimilar relation - 
- VV 
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to the market towns of the country round it, 


as London does to thoſe in its neighbour- 
hood *. . 
The more farkert parts of LEICESTER=- 


SHIRE and WARWICKSHIRE, NoRtTHAMP= - 


' TONSHIRE, &c. are influenced by the grand 


vortex. The fat cattle and ſheep” of theſe 


diſtricts go chiefly to SMITHFIELD. 


It may be right, in this place, to notice a 
diſpute, which aroſe, during my reſidence 
in the diſtrict, between the townſpeople of 


Tamworth and the huckſters of Birmin gham: a 


the diſpute ariſing to a degree of riot: the 


town Shows n the huckſters out of the 
market, 


This is an N fabjeet. Markets 
are, or ought to be, adapted to the mutual 

benefit of the producers, and the conſumers, | 
at large; but more particularly to thoſe of 


the given town, and its neighbourhood. 


Mete market towns have no Kaen to 55 
e 


E Lately, 4 | weekly market 10 been eflabliſhed * 
| RoTHERHAM, f in Yorkſhire, to which fat ſtock is driven, — 
from the northern parts of LeicssTERSHIRE, &c. T he 
buyers, at this market, are the butchers, not of the manu- 


facturing towns of Yorkſhire only, but of Lancaſhire, 


—— 7 
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ſupply them. They depend entirely upon 
the marketday, for their ſupply : and if, in 
times of ſcarcity; dealers, from large towns, 
repair to a country market, they may, in A 
few minutes, clear the market; and leave 
the townſpeople Aeſituts « of a week” s pro- 
viſions. 


On the other Rahe, if dealers be «holly : 


precluded, even from buying up the ſurplus 


of a country market, the market itſelf, and : 
of courſe the towriſpeople, eventually, x will 
be injured. The producer will, in prudence, : 


endeayour to find out a market, where hc 


can ſell his produce, on @ certainty ; without 
running the riſque of having it to bring 
| home, or of felling it; at an upder price, 0 
the monopolizers of the town. The market 
of courſe becomes badly ſerved, and the 


ware, in conſequence, inferior and dear. 


The markets of Lichfield and Walſal (wi th 
many others in the kingdom) are, ther efore, 


W iſelyr re gulated. They open, at eleven o clock; 


but no HUCKSTER is permitted to buy, until 
tuelbe: ſo that the TOwNsPEOPLE have an 
hour to ſupply their wants, By this judicious | 
regulation, the markets are eventually ſerved; 
and this, without een the town, in the 
MEE N * fit 
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firſt as by rendering its inhabitants 
liable to an uncertain fuapply. _ 
For remarks on Birmingham cattle market, 


ſee; MARKETS for FAT CATTLE, in this 


Volume. 


ReyrnENCEs | To Misvrrs. 


For 2 deſcription of Belton fair, 1. 
For a deſcription of F azeley fair, 13. 
For 2 deſcription of T amworth fair, 1.5. 
n F or remarks on the delivery of corn, 3b, 
: Fora fefriptin of Ae ſtallion ſhow, 3th 


„u 4 . 


4 THE SPECIES previlns bene, i is the 
„RED LAMNMASV:“ the e red wheat : 
of the kingdom. | 
Ot late years, the ** Essxx pon. —funilar . 
to the Kentiſb white coſh of Nokrolk, and 
the Hertfordſbire t brown of YORKSHIR 2, —has : 
PD been i ning its — into this diſtrict. 


Thoſe 7 
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| Thoſe who have given it a fair trial, like 
it, on account of its giving a great produce: : 
but the millers are not yet reconciled to it ; 
though they give no ſufficient reaſon for 
their diſlike. But ſo it was in Norfolk, on 


its firſt introduction, there: ſee NoRFOLK, 


Sect. WHEAT. 


Formerly, cone WHEAT was grown, 3 
f this diſtrict; but it is, at preſent, out of uſe. 
SPRING WHEAT (triticum ſtivum is here 
cultivated, and with ſingular ſucceſs ; owing | 
principally to the tine of PORE the wane ot | 


April ! [ 


This proves, that it is a ſpecies, widdy 
diſtinR, in its nature, from the winter wheats. 
In the practice of a ſuperior manager * it 
was diſcovered, that, by ſowing early, as the 5 


beginning of March, the grain was liable to 
be ſhrivelled, and the ſtraw to be blighted ; 


while that ſown, late, as the middle or latter 
end of April, or even the beginning of May, 
produced clean plump corn] effects directly 


: oppolite to thoſe of winter wheat. 5 


However, it appears to be at preſent (1 789) . 
growing into diſrepute: the quality of the 
in is found to be leſs valuable, than chat 


ä . 


* ' Mr. Pacer of Wü. 
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of Lammas wheat. Nevertheleſs, in ſome 


ſituations, and under ſome circumſtances, I 


am clearly of opinion, it may be highly eli - 


gible: more eſpecially in a turnep country. 


It appears to me to be well entitled to the 
attention of the farmers of Norfolk. 


II. SUCCESSION. In the An 


practice of the country, wheat ſucceeds oats # 


Perhaps, nine tenths of the wheat, grown in 


this diſtrict, is what is termed 6 brufh hear: a 
by ſown, on oat ſtubble, provincially © oat 
bruſh ;”” with a ſmall proportion of“ barley 


bruſh.” A fact which a ſtranger, riding 


through the diſtrict, and ſecing the fine crops 


of wheat which it produces, x would not Ty - 
credit. 5 


I met with: a few inſtances of wheat being 


= fown, on rurf, of fix or ſeven years EYRE) - 2 


and with ſeveral, on clover ley, once plowed: 


alſo with ſome, of wheat after turneps * *, But 
the beſt crops which this, or almoſt any other 
diſtrict produces, are ſownafter ſummer fallow. 
The practice, however, is confined principally 


to one leading man Mr. PRINCEP of 
8 Croxall. TE C 


N ever- 
» Westward e of the 7 foil a light ſandy loam, - : 


it is the prevailing practice to ſow wheat lter turneps, f fed 
of with Weep 3 in autumn. 
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Nevertheleſs, viewing the diſtrict gene- 
rally, the univerſal matrix of wheat may be 
ſaid to be OAT STUBBLE 3 of which, only, 
1 ſhall ſpear. ---- 
III. TILLAGE. The ſoil proceſs varies, 
in the practice of different individuals. Some 
plow, once, lengthway, as the old'turf was 
plowed for oats. Others plow, once, acroſs, 
cutting the plits of the old turf at right angle; 
afterwards, gathering a bout, that is, laying | 
two plits back to back, in each interfurrow; 
to drain more effectually the wide ridges; '1 _ 
which the lands of the diſtrict are chiefly laid. 
Others break the ground ( provincially « work 
their bruſhes''—) by #9 plowings ; the firſt 
acroſs, the laſt lengthway : and ſome few by 
three Pegs . es wade ava length - 
way, 3 
I) he firſt is a flthy-looking, lovenly prac- ; 
tice; 3 though a common one. The ſecond, 
with the ſame labor, is infinitely preferable ; Y 
and, in a wet autumn, may be more eligible, 
than breaking the ground, by a greater num- 
ber of plowings. When the ſeaſon and other 
circumſtances will permit, the laſt By no 
doubt, to be preferred, 3 


— — — — . 
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IV. MANURE. The manure proceſs 
likewiſe varies. If the turf has been recently 
manured, previous to the oat crop, or the 


foil otherwiſe in good heart, the wheat is 
frequently ſown, without manure. When 
mar ur is uſed, puxG, provincially <muck,” 
18 the prevailing ſpecies. If the ground be 
only once plowed, the muck is generally 
laid upon the ſtubble, and plowed under, with _ 
the one plowing. If the ground be broken, 
it is common to lay it on the croſs plowing, 
and plow it under with the feed plowing. _ 
One circumſtance, in the manure e 
for wheat, requires to be noticed. It is com- 


mon, though not univerſal, to ſet the muck 


upon the land, in a raw long ſtrawy ſtate; 
carrying it, immediately, from the yard to 
the field, without having been previouſly : 
turned up and digeſted. This is . a 
dreg of the common. field huſbandry ; in 
; which the yard! muck was a perhaps jadiciouſy, 


left unmoved; with the intent that its 


ftrawineſs might prevent the too fallowy | 
mold of land, ſummerfallowed every thicd 
Year, from being run together, by heavy 

rains (ſee MIN, 400. But, in pinfallowed in- 


cloſures, the twitch alone is too frequently 
| more 
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more than adequate to this intention; and 
to throw additional incumbrances in the way 
of the harrow is certainly reprehenſible. | 
V. SEMIN ATION. The Time or 
$0WING is October. Little i is ſown, before 
new Michaelmas : 3 and, if the ſeaſon be fa- 
vorable, little after the cloſe of Ottober. 9255 
PREPARING the 5D is not univerſally 
: attended to. Much ſeed is ſown, without 
preparation; which, 1 underſtand, is of mo- 
5 gern date, as a practice, in this diſtrict. The 
Preparation, in the beſt eſteem, is the com 
mon one of ſwimming, i in brine, and candy- 
ing, with lime. 
The Mopk or so-wðĩ²òæ.ô, Deen and 25 
- generally above furrow ; the ſoil being ſel- 
dom got fine enough, to plow in the ſeed. 
The QUANTITY OF SEED, pretty univer- 
ſally, three buſhels, an acre; without much 
: regard to the time of ſowing. 5 a 
VI. The GROWING CROP—is ge- 
; nerally HANDWEEDED : no HOING of wheat, 
in this diſtrict, For opinions on eating wheat, 
with ſheep, and on n wheat, in the 5 
ſpring, ſee Min, 1133 : 
. he HARVESTING of wheat has | 
1 been deſeribed. For obſervations on GLEAN= 
ING, 
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ING, and REAPING BY WOMEN, fee MIN. 


80 and on SHUCKING, 10. and 81. 

"WI. YARD MANAGEMENT. The 
long ſtraw is bound in ſmall truſſes, —pro- 
vincially © battins ; 


inns, &c. 528 
IX. MARK ETS. The MILLERS of the 
ſurrounding country ; who grind it for Bir- 


mingham, and the other manufacturing 
towns. 5 


X. The PRODUCE i is very high. The 


par produce is full TREE QUARTERS, an 
ace, nine-gallon meaſure. Four and even 
five quarters, an acre, are produced : eſpe- 
cially of the Pfjex dun variety : and particu- 
larly i in the practice of Mr. PRINCE P; who 
has grown FIVE QUARTERS, all round, on 
his extenſive farm; and, in the year 1784. 
grew, on fifty acres together, FORT YFIVE 
"BUSHRLS an acre | 


nan To MiNUTEs. 
For an inſtance of ſowing oats, over a cbm 


: c of wheat, ſee MIN. 5 
For experiments and obſervations, on the 
effect of berbery on wheat, 7. 


N with the heads and the 
buts ſeparate ; for thatch ; and for litter for 
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For an incident on Smut, 8. 
For obſervations on ſhucking wheat, 10. 
For an incident on ſowing the whole fur- 


row of a clover ley, 40. 
For remarks on the nature of blights, 6 $6. 


For an inſtance of blight, 74. 
For remarks on reaping by the threave, 7 5. 
For an inſtance of weeding wheat fubble, 77. 
For remarks on gleaning, 80. 


16. 
BARLEY. 


"THE SPECIES OF BARLEY i in culti- 


vation, here, are 


 Horpeum foie; LONGEARED BAR= 
LEY. 
Hox DUNI Zeocriton ; ; SPRAT BARLEY. 
The latter is the old ſtock of the country; 
the former being of late introduction; of 
not more, I underſtand, than about fifty years 
ſtanding. The ſprat is deemed more hardy, 
and requires to be ſown, more early ;- the 
long- 
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longear to be the better yielder. The ſprat 


is thought (by maltſters) to make the beſt 
keeping beer; the longear to be“ freer 
to operate quicker both in the malthoufe 


and the cellar. 


The longear is not unfrequently procuted 


from Kent, under the name of TRHANE T 
BARLEY; which, at n is in che firſt 
eſtimation. | 


SUCCESSION. In the e practice 
of the diſtrict, barley ſucceeds WHEAT. 


Where TURNEPSs are grown, it ſucceeds that 


crop. 
It ig obſervable, however, that on the 
ſtrong lands of tis diſtrict, the crop, after 


turneps, is leſs productive, and much leſs 
certain, than it is after wheat * But the 


ſame circumſtance is obſerved in Norfolk; 
where the ſoil is much lighter. See Nox- 
Folk, Section ARI ET 


Barley is likewiſe ſown, and of late years | 
not unfrequently, on rukr; and with good 


ſucceſs . 
TIL. 


On the lighter beads, on the ſkirts of the Foreſt, it is 
| ſaid to anſwer perfectly well after turneps: See MIN. 94. 


I One ſuperior manager has ſown barley on turf, for 
more than twenty years; getting extraordinary crops from 
this practice. 
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TILLAGE. AFTER WHEAT, the ſoil is 
winter-fallowed, provincially “ pin-fal- 
lowed * by three plowings : the firſt, 
lengthway, in November, &c. ; the ſecond, 
acroſs, in March, &c.; the laſt, the feed 
plowing, lengthway. Between the two laſt 
plowings, the ſoil is harrowed, and the twitch 
ſhook out with forks, and left, looſe and 
light, on the ſurface, to die; being ſeldom, 
in common practice at leaſt, either butnt or 
carried off. If the weather prove dry and 
parching, this may be an h caly way of chec ing 
the foulneſs. 
AFTER TURNEPS, the ſoil has generally 
three plowings: for the turneps being moſtly 
folded off with ſheep, the ſoil, naturally of a 
cloſe texture, is thought to receive a degree 
of compactneſs, ill ſuited to the fibrils of this 
delicate plant, until it be broken, and ren- 
dered porous, by tillage. 
SOWING. The Tim oF sowixG, if 
the weather will permit, is the two lat weeks 
in April, and the firſt in May: the Midland 
farmers going entirely by the a1. MANACK,— 


if they can; not by the SEASON, | _ : 
: The 
PI FALLow. The anne of this term 1 have not 
0 learnt; it appears to be ſynonymous with WINTER FAL- 
LOW! or BARLEY FALLUW, 
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The QUANTITY OP SEED—tWO buſhels 
and a half, to three buſhels, an acre ; and, in 


the practice of ſome men, ſo much as four 


buſhels! 5 


The MuETROD of SOWING 18 breadcatt ; 


moſtly above; but ſometimes, if the land 


be got very fine, the Yeed is plowed under. 


ApjusTING. If the harrow leave any 


clods, unreduced, on the ſurface, they are 
broken with the clotting beetle, by women, 


c&c. ; and if any twitch be pulled up, in har- 
rowing, it is ſhook out looſe, with forks, and 
left on the ſurface, to wither. Both of them 
eligible operations—where they a are wanted. 


The WEEDING, 
The HARVESTING, and 


The YARD MANAGEMENT of barley ap- 
pear, aforegoing, under theſe general heads. 


MARKETS. The BuR TON breweries ; 


and the MANUFACTURING. TOWNS ; where 
incredible quantities of malt are conſumed. 


PRO DUCE—extraordinarily large. Sever 


quarters, an acre, is no unuſual crop: eight 
quarters have been grown. One ſuperior 
manager frequently grows ſix of ſeven quar- 
ters, round. Four to four, and a balf quarters, 
8 acre, may be taken as the par produce. | | 
Rrrr- 
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-RereRences To MinUT#s. i 
F or an experiment with —— on clover' 
Y, fee MIN. 9. TOTS Frey; 


For an incident on en in ee d 41. 


For inſtances of barley badly harvefted, 8 3. 
For obſeryations on the time of ſowwrng, go. 
For inſtances of SNP SN ww 
turneps, hat d ni 8 0 
For a of froſt 0550 hes 9 ha 


For remarks on my own Ok ts 11 


For inſtances of the bad n ee 
ſee MIN. 117. 5 "ary 76; Tru 


For remarks on the Nea 80 the: 
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 THE.SPECIES OF. OAT, at preſent in 
eſteem, is the DuTcu oA; the ſame, or 
| ſimilar to the Friez/and oat of Yorkſhire. 
The Pol, Ax p oAr, which was the favorite, 
is going out of repute; on account of the 
thickneſs of its kin. 
The SUCCESSION, uniformly, TURF, — 
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The TILLAGE,—one plowing in Fe- 


bruary, March, or April. 


SO WING. The TIME oF so WING is the 


latter end of March, and beginning of April. 
| TheavanTIT YOF SEED--four to five buſhels. 


The ſame obſervation, with reſpect to the 


ſeed of oats, has been made, here, as in York- 


ſhire; the produce being in proportion to the 


quantity of ſeed : hence, ſix or ſeven buſhels 


are ſown, in the practice of ſome-individuals. 


Sow, broadcaſt; coveR, with the harrow ; 
ADJusT, by turkng. See general head 
SEMINATION. 


For WEEDING,--HARVESTING and YARD 


MANAGEMENT, ſee the general heads. 


MARKETS. Notwithſtanding the quan- 


tity of oats grown in the diſtrict, a principal 
part of them is expended on FARM HORSES | 
| Others go to the IxNs of the diſtrict, and the 
ſurrounding country. 


PRODUCE. Sward being the matrix, 


no wonder the produce is abundant. Six 
quarters, an acre, may be conſidered as the 
par produce of oats on turf, in the Midland 
Diſtrict. C 


For obſervations on dhe time 4 ſromg, fre 
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IN THE INCLOSURES of the Midland 
Diſtrict, little of this claſs of grain is culti- 


_ vated. 


Beans bitte (a ſpecies of ba eb 
the Yorkſhire fitches—Sec YoRKsnIRE) : are 


the prevailing crop. 


The only circumſtance of their culture, : 


which i 18 entitled to notice, belongs 1 to the 
SEED PROCESS, 


In every other diſtrict, in which I have 
hitherto obſerved, BEANS are either ſoivn on 
the whole plit, and harrowed in, or are ſet or 
planted, by hand : but, here, the prevailing c 

practice, at preſent, is to /ow them on ſtubble— 

generally wheat ftubble—and to plow them 


under] with a thin flat furrow: afterwards 
| ſowing the D1LLs, and harrowing them in. 
If beans, alone, be the crop, the ſurface, 
in the prociice of ſome, is nevertheleſs har- 
EE oY rowed, 
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rowed, as fine as if they had been ſown 


abovefurrow ; in others, the plits are left 
whole. 


If the ground be broken, as a pin- Allow, 


the beans and dills are, ſometimes, both of 


them ſown ungerfurrow, and plowed i in to- 
gether. e 


It is obſervable that beans, plowed under 


whole furrows, riſe principally in the feams ; 


but ſome of them through the furroys or 


plits. They have even been obſerved to 
force their way through a footpath, though 
trodden as firm as a plaſter flour! 


The diſadvantage of plowing beans under 


whole furrows ariſes, principally, it is under- 
ſtood, in their lying hollow; thereby ſpend- 


ing their firſt and main effort, beneath the 
furrows ; | never, in this W reaching the 


| ſurface. Hence the uſe of turning the. fur- 
rows as fat as poſſible. When the ſeaſon, 
will permit, rolling would, under this idea, 


be of ſervice. | 23 
For HARVESTING A ſee the general 


article, HARVESTING LOOSE Corn. 
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2 ＋ 0 Es. 
Nb ay inn Gt od. of boreatiat 
THE SPECIES, « or is VARIETIES of 
potatoes have, of late years, nene A 
total ehange, in this diſtrict, 7 1105190 
The old varietieb, formerly in extivinicn) 
awindling i in produce, and being, at length, 


+ ” 
* 


7 7 
* 0 
* 4 : 


in a iriannbr deſtroyed, by the ckſeaſe ef 

cuRLEBO HY tWo new varieties were intro? 
duced, under the! nahes off S DFINDE NSC 
and GOLDENDABS;— the former, a yellow 


kidneylike root (but with a ſcurfy rind, not 


unlike that of the old ruſſet potatoe); the 
latter, of a ſimilar: colo but of a different 
form; belng ſomewhat” bellſhaped. ' The 


conſequence” has been, the diſeaſe vaniſhed 
with the old ſorts; and is now (1786) in a 


mamer forgot; in ibitneighbourhood, where 


no other fort is in ordinary cultivation. 


In 1989; J met with a ſimilar inſtance, in 
ie ;” where the old red ſort was 
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entirely worn out, with the diſeaſe ; while a 
white ſort, now in cultivation, was never 
known to curl,” ORs 
In Rutlandſhire, I bad ocular eyidence of 
the ſame nature. Obferving, in a large piece 
of potatoes, two ſtripes which were almoſt 
wholly curled, while the reſt of the piece 
appeared to be free from the diſeaſe, I en- 
quired into the cauſe of diſparity ; and re- 
_ ceived in anſwer, without heſitation, that the 
healthy plants were manleys, and the 
diſeaſed ſtripes © rednoſed kidneys; which, 
heretofore, was the prevailing ſpecies; but 
being no longer to be cultivated, with any 
degree of ſacceſs, a nem fort as, ſame years. 
ago, introduced, under the name of the 
< manley, which {till remains free: from the 
Theſe are evidences, and ſtrong ones, that 
the diſeaſe of CURLEDToP is incident to 
varieties z and the circumſtance of the o 
ſorts, which have been in cultivation from, 
the -firſt introduction of potatoes into the 
iſland, being now almoſt wholly cut off by | 


it, —renders it probable, that the diſeaſe is 


incident to declining varieties of POTATOES, | 
as the-canker is to declining varieties of 
1 N 5 FRUITS, 
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' FRUITS: © See GLOCESTERSHIRE ; Sect, 
Orcnarps. Alfo A ; Sec. Pos 
MW ATOES: ˙· — 3 
The euLTIVATION of potatoes in this 
diſtrict, though it does not require to be 
given in detail, throughout, is entitled, in 
ſeveral particulars, to notice. 
SUCCESSION. Contrary to the prac- 
tices of moſt other diſtricts, potatoes, here, 
ſucceed Tury : are planted, W inva- 
riably, on GRASSLAND *, | 
SOIL PROCESS, The p1.ow is ſeldom 
uſed, here, in the cultivation of the potatoe 
crop. The foil is broken up with the 
SPADE: ſometimes, in two ſhallow ſpits, 
throwing the ſward and the dung, if any be 
uſed, to the bottom; covering them, in the 
en 8 manner, with the under ſpit +. 
0 1 But, 
* Potatoes are ſometimes Ha two years together, on 
the ſame land; and, in this caſe, it is ſaid to have been 
| found, that dibbling in the ſets, on the ſtale ſurface; as left, 
on taking up the firſt crop, or only levelled with the har- 
row, without a. previous plowing or digging, is the moſt 
<ligible method of putting in the {econd crop; fs, how- 
ever, by way of hint. 


9 * E N hy * N * Ray iy 4 


I In one inſtance: I bre the ſurfice broken, 6, | 
with the plow ; the plits veg dag under, afterward, with 


the ſpade, 


But, generally, in one full ſpit; merely in- 
verting the ſward; fitting the ſpits to each 
other; . a ſmooth even ſurface of 
clear free foil. 5 6 5 | 
PLANTING. On this 1 chi [plants 
118 dibbled, very Fs about the middle of 
: April. * 1 

The care of the GROWING CROP con- 


fiſts in noING, once, twice, or as often as 
circumſtances may require; the crop 


throughout, being moſtly, nnn not always, 
5 e in a gardenly manner. 
The crop is TAKEN UP, with Fox ks, in 


this gardener's method, about the MIDDLE 

oF OCTOBER : the PRICE of taking up is 

according to the 4 generally, 1 believe, 
el. 4 WE 


from Id. to 2d. a bu 


PRESERVING. The cod of laying 
up Ports. here, is, univerſally, that of 


camping them: A method which requires 
to be deſcribed. | 


. Cars“ are ſhallow pits, filedandridged | 


up: as a roof, with potatoes; which are co- 
vered' with the excavated: mold of the pit. 


This is a happy mean between ve 
them in deep pits, and laying them 2p the 


ufer. See YORKSHIRE. 


" 
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Camps are of various ſizes ; being too 
frequently made, in a longſquare form, like 
a corn Trick; and of a ſize proportioned to 
the quantity to be laid up. It has, however, 
been found, by experience, that, when the 
quantity is large, they are liable to heat and 
ſpoil : much damage having ſometimes been 
ſuſtained by this imprudence. 
5 Experienced campers hold, that a camp 
ſhould not be more: than three feet wide, 
four feet is, perhaps, as vide as it can be 
made with propriety; proportioning the 
length to the quantity: or, if this be very 
large, forming a range of ſhort ones, ** che 
ſide of each other. | 
The uſual depth is a E 
The bottom of the trench being bedded 
with dry ſtraw, the potatoes are depoſited; 
ridging them up, as in meaſuring them with | 
a buſhel. On each fide of the roof, ug 
wheat firaw is laid, neatly and evenly, as 
thatch ; and, over this, the mold, raiſed out 
of the trench, is evenly, ſpread : making the 
ſurface firm and ſmooth, with the back of 
the ſpade. A coat of coal aſhes is ſometimes 
ſpread over the _— as a a ſtill better n ; 
38 froſt. 
ET It 
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It 18 heediefh to obſerve, that a camp 
ſhould have a dry fituation ; or that the roots 


_ ought. to be depoſited, in as dry a ſtate Pw 
| poſiible. f 


Theſe camps are tapped at the end; "rite 
battins, or a quantity of looſe ſtraw, being 


thruſt cloſe into the en end, as a bung 


or ſafeguard. 


MARKE TSand EXPENDITURE. Bir 5 
; mingham, the other manufacturing towns, 


and the collieries, are conſtant markets for 


| this valuable crop. And beſide what go to 
market, great quantities are expended, "= 
plentiful year, on the fatting of WINE; and 


ſome few have been given to CATTLE. 


The PRICE, in a plentiful year, is very 
1 ſeldom more than a ſhilling a buſhel: 
in 178 5, they were ſold, at the time of taking 
„ tenpence: in December, they were 
ſold at a ſhilling; and warranted to weigh 
| 8olb. a buſhel. How cheap, as © an article of ; 


human food! 


PpRODUCR. Extraordinary large. By 
mie mene that J have no reaſon to doubt, 
and in two or three different inſtances, fix 


| hundred buſhels, an acre, have been pro- 


duced | | even ſtrikes, each 92 rood (of eight 


yards 


7 
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yards ſquare) has, not infrequently; been 
grown. Four to five ſtrikes, a rood, or three 


to four hundred buſhels, an acre, is reckoned 
a medial crop. 


For the practice of planting the nooks of 


corn fields, fee MIN. 44 
For an inſtance of the maſter and his men 
going en in a i crop, 6 3. 


20. 


Y | g 


THE TURNEP CROP, though culti- 


| vated in a good manner, by a few ſuperior 
managers, does not enter into the ordinary 
3 practice of this diſtrict. At preſent, not one 
acre in a hundred, taking the diſtrict through- 
out, is ſubjected to the turnep culture. 
have rode through a ſucceſſion of townſhips, 
Vithout ſeeing an acre of turneps; and, of 
: _ thoſe that are ſown, few are cultivated i ma ; 


: huſbandly manner. . „ 


Never 
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Nevertheleſs, there are, here and cer 
on this fide of the Tame, a patch of turneps 


to be ſeen; {et out and cleaned 1 in a huſband- 


- like ſtyle. 


Weſt of the Tame, Where the foil 18 light. 
FO the ſubſoil abſorbent, the turnep crop 


forms. the baſis of the preſent huſbandry : 


and this notwithſtanding the proper manage- 
ment of the crop may be ſaid to be new, to 
this quarter of the kingdom. The hoing of 
turneps has not been eſtabliſhed, as a prac- 
_ tice in 5y/oandry, more, perhaps, than twenty 

| years, To the Marquis TownSHEeND, 

| who ſent hoers out of Norfolk, the country, 


1 underſtand, 18: indebted for i its eſtabliſhment. 


There may be two reaſons, why t the turnep 
culture docs not become e in this 


N diſtrict. Lie 55 - 
- Graſs can abs had at will; b 8 diſtrict 


; being prone to it; white the ſoil and the 
ſubſoil, except in ſome particular ſituations 1 
are, perbaps, ineligible for this crop. One 


ſtrong evidence, at leaſt, may be produced 
in corraboration of this idea. One of the 
largeſt farmers in the diſtrict grows no 


turne pa; and give es this as: a' reaſon for hit 
5 conduct. In odd Vib are: 


: The 
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The firſt year, after his father gave up the 


management of his farm to him, ſome twelve 


or fifteen years ago, — he grew a piece of 
turneps; the firſt the farm produced. The 


crop turned out pretty good; and he began, 


| agreeably..to. the common practice of the 
| country, to fold them off with ſheep. But 
| the picce;lying flat, and the weather proving! 
| wet, bis ſheep did © ſadly; and what was 

worſe, to a young farmer, his father laughed 


at him. -He littered them in the cloſe, with! 


| ſtraw; but this would not remedy the evil: 
at laſt, he, drew the turneps; and threw them 
| to the ſheep, on an adjoining piece; but even 
then, they did no, goed upon them. In 
ſhort, he ſpeaks of eating turneps upon the 
ground, with ſheep, as a thing impracticable 1 ; 
I do not; mention this circumſtance, to: 
: throw a damp On the culture of turneps; but 
to endeavour to aſſign them their proper ſoil 


and ſituation; by ſhowing, in ſtriking colors, 


the difficulties to which the atop. is Wen 
on ſtrong retentive land. 


The other circumſtance; which has tended:: 


to check the cultivation of the turnep crop, 
was the devaſtation by the turnep caterpillar,» 
in 1782 (be NoRFOLK) : ſince which time 


its 
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its culture has been declining, rather than 
gaining ground. 


On a light dry turnep foil; in an . uplan | 


ſituation, this crop is become in a degree 


. neceſſary; and, there, little difficulties are 
ſtruggled with, and miſcarriages ſoon forgot. 
Here, on the contrary, Where the land will 
remain in graſs, and where other arable crops 
are more certain and more productive, the 


turnep crop is leſs eſſential to good huſbandry: 


tough, in particular ſituations, even in this 
diſtrict, I am fully perſuaded, by my own 
experience, it may, under e e 


7 ment, frequently be 2. 


- The only circumſtances, i in the practice of 5 


this diſtrict, that require to be re giſtered, 


fall under the heads SUCCESSION, SEMI- 


NATION, HOING, and EXPENDITURE. 


| SUCCESSION. There is an inſtance of _ 
turneps being ſown on ol D $WARD, (a rich 
bottom) on one plowing, without ſodburn- | 


ing; yet with good ſucceſs. 


J have ſeen a cLOVER LEY, plowed up 1 55 


immediately after the firſt crop was off, fown 


with turneps, and with a yoo eee 


of a e 


ut 
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But the moſt extraordinary circumſtance, 


I have met with in the turnep culture, is that 


of ſowing them on BARLEY STUBBLE, im- 
_ medaately after the r was off, wertet 
ploroing g 
Some ſheepferd, in the Croley 1s all that 
is expected from this practice; and is not, 
it ſeems, unfrequently obtained. While the 
ſoil is in heart, the crop of barley good, and 
the ſurface of courſe clean, that is, free from 
the Herbage of weeds, this may, ſometimes, 
on a ſheep farm, and under particular cir- 
cumſtances, be a valuable expedient. If the 
attempt miſcarry, the ſeed, only, is loſt. The 
thought, at leaſt, is worth preſerving; eſpe- 
cially as the inſtance, which came more par- 
ticularly to my knowledge, occurred i in the 
. practice of a judicious manager.. ] 
SEMINATION. The deviation, to he. 
noticed, is in the METHOD OF SOWING. 
Inſtead of delivering the ſecd, from bezween 5 
the two firſt fingers and the thumb, as is 
uſually done, the ſeedman (ſome ſeedſmen 
at leaſt) lets it fall back into the palm of his 
hand, and delivers it from thence, in the 
manner corn is ſown. It is obſervable, that, 
in this method of ſowing, it is neceſlary to 


"Keep 
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keep the fingers cloſe ; otherwiſe, the ſeeds 
aof turneps being ſmall, they are liable to fly 
out between them. 1 mention this as a de- 
viation, rather than a ſuperior excellency. 1 
have ſeen turneps come up very evenly from 
this method of ſowing ; $ but not more evenly, DEL 
than I have ſeen them rife „in Norfolk, from 
the common method. 
Per obſervations on HOING, in n this diftria, 7 
ſeeman. 6. 7 7 
__ EXPEN DITURE. An PERS "TOY „bien 
I have ſeen practiſed, in this ſtage of the 
turnep culture, is that of drawing the turneps 
(at the. ſetting in of a froſt, or to clear the 
ground in the ſpring), and loading them upon 
waggons; which are left ſtanding in the 
piece; where the turneps are ſafe, and ready 
to be drawn to whence wa be wanted. 


4 


Rerzkrnczs ro Mixvrzs. 1 


"tap obs. on the Midland profiles: as being, 5 
ſee MIN. 6. om ch 


For the coſt of bandweeding, PO 
Por an inſtance of Powng in turneps, a as a 
| manure, 34. 5 . b B48 1 
he in 1 of young turneps thriving. 
ee 43+ Momo floor 210th 7 
For 


by 
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For inſtances of the enemies of turneps 
ſee MIN, 61. 

For an inſtance of hoing cluſters, 79. 
For further obs. on turnep ſes, 84. 
For general obs. on the tarnep culture, 87. 
For practical obs. on hormg, 87. 
For inſtances of turneps being unfriendly 

to Varley, 92. 

F or obs. on turneping in froſt 11 5. 


21. 
CABBAGES. 


"THE SOILS of this diſtrict are better 
adapted to CABBAGES, than to 7urneps. Con- 
fidering the facility of the culture of this 
crop, and the great produce it yields, when. 
a proper fort is "planted on a ſuitable ſoil, and 
: conſidering the length of time, which cab- . 
bages 80 now been cultivated as a crop in 
5 huſbandry,—it is remarkable that they have 
not entered, more freely, into the general 
practice of is diſtrict; to whoſe ſoil and 
| Þtuation they are peculiarly well adapted. 8 
Vor. 1. 5 5 | At 


3 210 CAB BAGE s. 
At preſent, the quantity grown is incon- 


ſiderable: I have ſeen, however, ſeveral 
ſmall patches, in different parts of the diſtrict; 
and, from the manner in which the value of 
theſe is ſpoken of, there is ſome probability 

I of Gr f becoming a prevalent crop. 


0 Among the rambreeders of LEICESTER- | 
| SHIRE, &c. they may be ſaid to be already : 
| eſtabliſhed, as ſuch ; and there is one man ] 
Within 24s diſtrict, Mr. Pacer of Ibſtock, 
who has grown ten, twelve, or fourteen 6 
acres, a year, for many years paſt. | 
On the CULTIVATION of this crop, ſa 
much has been faid, the public could receive ; 
little uſeful information, from a recital of the 
practice of this diſtrict. 
Indeed, the art of CULTIVATING ; cab- : 
1 1 18 ſo extremely ſimple, and ſo well 
underſtood, by every farmer, gardener, and 
] cottager in the kingdom, it, perhaps, of all 


other operations in huſpandry, requires the 
leaſt explanation. 
Much, however, depends: on hes VA- 
5 RIETY, or ſort, for field culture. 5 Not more 
on the xe, than on the nutritiveneſs of qua- 


lity, and the hardineſs in reſiſting the ſevericy 


of winter. | 


b 
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There is, in this country, a valuable ſort— 


a large green cabbage—propagated by Mr. 
 BaAKEWELL ; who is not more celebrated 
for his breed of rams, than for his breed of 
cabbages. 2 

Great care is obſerved, here, in RAISING. 
THE SEED ; particularly, i in not ſuffering any 
other variety of the braſſica tribe, to b/w 
near ſeed cabbages ; by which means they 
are kept “ true to their kind. ” To this end, 
ſome, it is ſaid, plant them in a piece of wheat: 
a good method; provided the ſeed, in chat 


ſituation, can be preſerved from birds. 
The principal advantage of largeneſs, in 


feld cabbages, is, that of being able to plant 
them wide enough, from each other, to ad- 
mit of their being cleaned with the plow 3 
and yet to afford a full crop. 
The PROPER DISTANCE, F 
depends, in ſome meaſure, on the natural 
| fize of the ſpecies, and the ftrength of the | 
ſoil. The thinner they ſtand, the larger, 
no doubt, they will grow ; but the cloſer, 
the more numerous : and I am of opinion, 
that cabbages, as turneps, are frequently 
ſet out too thin. Mr. Paczr J diſtances 
. P 2 . are 
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ate four feet by two and a half: a full 


diſtance, in my opinion, for the * cab- 
bages, on a rich ſoil. 


1 EXPENDITURE of cabbages, 10205 5 
* chiefly on SHEEP; but CATTLE and 


SWINE have a proportion. But, what is 


extraordinary, J have not in this, or any 5 
other diſtrict, met with an inſtance of cab- 
5 bages being given to HORSES : and yet it is 
more than probable, that, either alone or 
mixed with chaf, or cutmeat, 5 they might 
: be rendered a valuable ſpecies of horſe food. 


For ample obſervations on the culture of 


a 


this crop, ſee MiNuTEs of AGRICULTURE | 
in SonnEV. 
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22. 
QULTIVATED HERBAGE. 


THE PERENNIAL LEY is ſeldom the 
object, of cultivation, in this diſtrict; the 
culture of graſſes being confined to TEMPO- 
RARY LE VS, and, chiefly, to one ſpecies ; 
which may be ſaid to be pecuhar to the 
diſtrict; and which, though of long ſtanding, 
compared with the temporary leys of 5 
diſtricts, cannot be deemed perennial; 
continuance being limited to ſix or ny, 
years. In diſtinion, I ſhall term it SIX- 
YEARS LEY: beſide which, the ANNUAL 
or CLOVER LEY Will require to be noticed. 
CLOVER. It appears, by the covsst 
or PRACTICE already given, that growing 
wheat, on a clover ley, agreeably to the 
modern practice of the kingdom at large, is 
not prevalent, here. N evertheleſs, the 
Practice 18 ſometimes uſed ; more eſpecially 
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in the common fields, where it has been in- 


troduced, in ſeveral inſtances, as a ſubſtituts 
of the bean crop. 


When wheat is ſown on the firſt year $ les; : 
* uſual to mov the clover, twice: under 
3 idea, that a full crop of clover, mown 
twice in the ſeaſon, ſmothers weeds of every 
kind; even couch! It no doubt gives them a : 
i Frome check. = 5 
It is obſervable, however, that, i in the com- 2 
monfield practice, by ſowing clover every 
third year, the crop, though abundant for 
awhile, ſoon begins to fail: even in ſo ſhort | 
2 time as twelve or fifteen years. BR 
This circumſtance is not introduced, here, 


as an evidence againſt the cultivation of 


clover; which, on a noncalcareous foil, is 
buy much the moſt valuable leaf herbage 
. agriculture is at preſent acquainted with; 
but to put thoſe, who have freſh ground in 
their poſſeſſion, on | their Tn in its cul- 
tivation. 5 FP 5 
TUR ; or SIX YEARS LEY. t the | 
incloſed townſhips, this is the prevailing and 
almoſt only ley: furniſhing, i in its different 
ſtages, the two principal crops ; ; CLOVER and | 


In 


ſe 
: 
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In the ordinary practice of the country, 


the method of cultivating it is, merely, that of 


ſowing about ten pounds of RED CLOVER, at 
the time of ſowing the barley. 


Totheredclover, ſome judicious managers, 


in this part of the diſtrict, add a ſmall quan- 
tity of clean RAYGRASS, with a few pounds 
of WHITE CLOVER, 


There are, however; men, and hots of the 


firſt abilities; on the lighter lands, round the 


ſkirts of the Charnwood hills, who, though 


advocates for raygraſs, think white clover 
unneceſſary; finding, that whether they ſow. 
| any or none, their leys are equally full of it. 
When this 1 is the caſe, it would, indeed, be 
folly to throw away the ſeed : but there are 120 
few lands that are bleſt with ſo deſirable a 
1 quality as that of affording, naturally, a turf 
of white clover: By manuring, highly, this 
valuable herb; eſpecially on light free lands, 
may generally be obtained, in ſufficient quan- 


tity; and it is by thoſe, who generally ma- 


nure their young leys, on ſuch land, that white 


5 clover 3 19 omitted to be fown. 


In the MANAGEMENT of YOUNG LEYS, 
iti 18 obſervable, that, in the common practice b 
| of the diſtrict, and | underſtand univerſally, 
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they are eaten off with ſheep, in autumn. This 
l mention, not as a pattern to be copied im- 
plicitly, but as a circumſtance in provincial 
practice. If they be eaten off, in dry weather, 
and not too cloſely, the effect, it is poffible, 
may not be fo prejudicial as is e con- 
ceived. 
Ihe firſt, and ſometimes the ſecond year, 
the young leys are non, as CLOVER : the laſt 


four or five, they are grazed, as GRASSLAND. 


The cLOoVRR of young leys is ſeldom mown,. 


more than once &; but, contrary to the prac- 


tice of other diſtricts, it is frequently ſuffered 
to run up, into head, as if for mowing a fecond 
time, before ſtock be turned upon it! 


1 


A very ſuperior manager of this diſtrict paſtures, in 


the ſpring, bis clover leys which are intended to be mowWn 
for hay; — ſometimes ſo late as the beginning of June: and 


gives a threefold reaſon, in ſupport of his practice. The 


foedage of clover, in May, is valuable: a full crop of clover 
is made with difficulty and uncertainty: and the hay of * ſuch | 
2 crop, he conceives to be leſs valuable, in quality, than 
what he calls half a crop: and, upon his land, his reafoning 
may be concluſive : on a rich free loam, in high cultivation, 


recently incloſed, and the clover crop new to it; the 

practice may be right. On a ks productive ſoil, however, 

and this already exhauſted by clover, even half a crop could 
not be obtained, with any degree of n by that 
management, | | 
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In this ſtate, ſtock of every kind are ad> 
mitted particularly rams, as will hereafter 
appear: but horſes *, and even cattle, are 
turned into clover, belly-deep! and this with- 
cout apprehenſion of danger: it being found, 
by experience, that it is leſs dangerous to 
cattle, | in this, than 1 in a younger ſtate. 


REFERENCES. 


For an Atti of drawing the common 
_ thiſfle out ofyoung leys, ſee art. ConxWeErps. | 
For the AFTERMANAGEMENT of theſe 


© TEMPORARY LEYS, ſee the next article; 


they being, after the ſecond year, conſidered, 
in practice, as analogous with older GRASS 


LANDS. 


GRASS 


For an inſtante of clover, in this late, being affected | 
by and Oy to horſes, ke MIN. 17. 
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rou gh. 


GRASS LANDS. 


THE SPECIES OF GRASS LANDS, irt 


the DISTRICT. of the STATION, are, . 


LOoWL AND GRASS; 0 or © MEA DOW; and 
MippT ELAN GRASS, or © TURF : there 


being no UPLAND GRASS, or SHEEPWALK 
within! it; except ſome heathlets, toward the 
Derbyſhire margin. 


TURF. This includes the cnt part 


of the graſs lands of the diſtrict. It conſiſts, 

__ chiefly, of the TEMPOR ARY LEYS, mentioned 
in the laſt article ; with a {light intermixture 
of OLD GRASS LAND, provincially “oN 
TURF :” namely, lands that have lain, ſome 
_ centuries perhaps, in a ſtate of graſs; many 
of them being now overrun, as ſuch lands 
too often are in other diſtricts, with anthills 
and other encumbrances ; : ſome of them are 


as full of anthills as a foreſt, and almoſt as 


4 
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In {oil and tics; theſe 01D GRASS 
| LANDS are ſimilar to thoſe of the temporary 


leys, of the arable lands; and their manage 


ment is the ſame. All, therefore, that re- 
quires to be ſaid of them is, that they ought 
not to remain, any longer, a diſgrace to the 


huſbandry of the diſtrict; but ought, either 


to be ſubjected to the general management 
of the country, or to be rendered productive, 


as graſs land, by clearing them from their 


preſent encumbrances. 


The GENERAL MANAGEMENT, of this: 


claſs of graſs lands, is that of keeping them, 


conſtantly, in the ſtate of PASTURAGE ; 3 an 


grazing or dairy grounds. 


In the MANAGEMENT of PASTURE 
GROUN DS, a few particulars require to be 
noticed: though taken a// together, the prac- 
| tice of this diſtrict (nor indeed that of any 


other individual diftrict I have yet ſeen) can- 


not be held out as a pattern. See the RuR AI. 


Economy or VokKsuIR E; in which the 
ſubject of NATURAL HERBA Ox is treated 


of, analytically, and its ſeveral departments | 


explained. 


In the $PRING MANAGEMENT OP PAS 
TURES, a practice prevails, in this neigh- 


bourhood, 
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bonrhood, which I have not met with, elſe⸗ 
Where! 


31 grounds, which ate ſed in winter, cattle 
are induced to fly to the hedges for ſhelter, 


and there to drop their dung. Andit is the 


cuſtom, here, to ſet women to collect the 


dung, thus partially and ſuperfluo uſly ſcat- 


tered, into heaps ; and to cart it into the 


arca of the piece, there ſpreading it, upon 


the parts which moſt require it: while ſome 
individuals pile it, in large heaps, to be ſet 
about in winter; objecting to the practice of 
ſpreading it over the graſs, in the ſpring, as 
tending to foul it: and, under the fame idea, 
they object to ſpreading the dung, dropt in 
the area of the piece, — late in the ſpring: ; 
eſteeming it better management to collect it 
and carry it off, in order to be ſet about, in 
a more ſuitable ſeaſon. 


The whole of this practice, 4 far as relates 


to the collecting of dung on paiture lands, 


more eſpecially old rained lands, may be 


. eligible. But I am of opinion, that dung 
| thus collected, _ ought not to be ſet upon 
paſture ground; eſpecially ſuch as, having 


been long in a ſtate of paſturage, may be in 


2 degree ſatinted with this ſpecies of Manure ; 


but | 
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but ſhould be carted to the dungyard, for 
the uſe of the arable land; or piled in heaps, 


for the uſe of mowing grounds 75 not, how- 


ever, to be ſet on, in winter the worſt ſeaſon 


poſſible but immediately after the hay is 


off; refreſhing the paſtere grounds, if they 


require it, by ſome change of manure *, 


For the Packing of paſtures, ſee the article 


GRAZING. 
In what may be termed the WINTER MAs 


NAGEMENT of PASTURES, this diſtrict fur- 


niſhes an inſtance of practice, which is well 
entitled to a place i in this regilter : 5 namely, 


that c 


Ws Mor es. A nabe alle: in the prelint | 
| ſtate of ag griculture of this diſtrict, is the ſcarcity of moles. 
A mole hill is rarely ſeen. There are, perhaps, entire 


townſhips, without a {ſingle mole i in them. 


Two reaſons may be aſſigned, for this circumſtance, 
There are, in this diſtrict, few old hedgemounds, and ſtill leſs, 
woodland : both of them nurſeries of moles. And while 


they are thus deſtitute of ſhelter, it is the practice for town- 
ſhips to join in their deſtruction. 


The price, in a townſhip which has beew neglected and 
: the number of moles conſiderable, is about a penny, an 
acre, a year: afterwards, not more than a halfpenny, an 


| acre: not more than two guineas, perhaps, for a middle- 


ſized townſhip : and this, under due attention, becomes in 
a few years à mere ſinecure: except near woods ; * whers. 


they Can ſeldom be whorly overcome: 
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that of ſhutting up paſture grounds, in au- 
tumn, for a ſupply of $PRING FEED. 


Mr. Pacer of Ibſtock, in whoſe ſuperior 


management I more particularly obſerved 
this admirable ſtroke of practice, ſhuts up, 
from the middle of September, to about old 


Michaelmas, as the age of the graſs, the 


; teaſon, and other circumſtances ſuit ; making 
a point of eating the ground level, and bare, 


previouſly to its being freed from ſtock ; 


from which it is kept free, until it be wanted 
| for ewes and lambs; or, if it be intended 
for cattle, until the firſt ſhoot of graſs in the 
ſpring; which, mingling with the autumnal 
| ſhoots, the herbage is found to be more 
nutritious to ſtock, than either of them are 
ſeparately. As a certain and whale cfome ſup- 
he of food, for ewes and lambs, in early 
ſpring, this PRESERVED PASTURE 1S depended 
upon, as the ſheet- anchor; 3 in preference to 
turneps, cabbages, or any other ſpecies, 
whatever, of what is termed $PRING FEED. | 


For obſervations ON PRESERVIN NG AFTER= 


GRASS, AS 2 ſupply of ſpring feed, tee York 9 


<VIRF, Art. AFTERGRASS, wx 
«© MEADOW.” The meadow lands, of 


this diltrict, cont of the banks of rivers, 


and 
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and of the bottoms, or dips of vallies, ſcat- 
tered over almoſt every part of it. 

Theſe meadows are, in general, kept as 
MO WING GROUNDS; and the particulars 
of their MANAGEMENT, which will require 
to be noticed, fall under the heads | 

Draining, 

Watering, 

Hay harveſt, 
Aftergraſs. 

Dxraininc. This operation, whether 
with reſpect to underdrains, or ſurface drains, 
18 well attended to, here; better, I think, 
than in any other diſtrict, which has fallen | 
| under my obſervation. 
Uuaderdraining has been ay mentioned, 

under the article $01L PROCESS ; and all that 
requires to be faid of ſurface draining is, that 
it is generally done in the proper ſeaſon, — 
autumn, or the beginning of winter. see . 
Nokrolk, MIN. 51. 
Por inftances of practice i in draining mea- 
dow lands, ſee the MINUTES referred to 
below. e 
WATERING MEADOWS. The watering 


of meadows cannot be ſaid to have entered, 


: yet, into the common practice of this diſtrict. 
Never- 
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Nevertheleſs, it has made ſome conſiderable 


progreſs towards it. Many of the ſuperior 


clas of occupiers have, already, evinced their 
ſpirit, at leaſt, in proſecuting this CARDINAL 


IMPROVEMEN T 
There are, indeed, a few inſtances, in W 


ihe art has reached a degree of excellency, 
equal, perhaps, to that which it has attained, 
in any other part of the iſland. But as I ſtill 
Hope to ſee this department of rural affairs, on 
what may be termed its own native ſoil, 
the wũWIs TERM COUNTIES, where it appears 
to have been firſt practiſed, in this iſland, and 
where, only, believe, it has been received _ 
5 into common practice, —1 ſhall forbear giving ö 
a detail of it, in this place. Nevertheleſs, 
there are circamftances, i ia the practice c of this 
_ diſtrict, which require to be noticed. 
The oRIGIN of meliorating graſs lands, 
with water, may be traced, e evidently 1 
in this diſtrict. 


The benefit of NATURAL FLOODS, to the 


: graſs lands they occaſionally overflowed, being | 

evident, and in fome inſtances great, the 
means of producing ARTIFICIAL FLOODS, 

and of fpr cading them over lands, not liable, 
in 
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in their natural ſituation, to be overflowed, 
would become, of courſe, a deſirable object. 


The molt obvious effect of floods, or over- 
flowings of rivers and brooks, on the lands 


over hich they ſpread, is that of depaſh ting 
their Feculent particles ; thereby operating, as 


a VEHICLE OF MANURE. It is likewiſe evi- 
dent, to common obſervation, that foul waters, 
as thoſe of floods, let fall their feculencies, 


moſt freely, i in a Aagnant ate. And it is alſo 


equally evident, that the ſtate of ſtagnation : 


of the waters of floods, or a ſtate that ap- 


proaches it, is cauſed by ſome obſtruction of 


the current, below the place of ſtagnation. 


"Theſe circumſtances being ſeen, and they 
could not well be miſſed, by any one who 
gave the ſubject a ſecond thought, the means 
of manuring lands with water, artificially, 
were given: in ſituations, I mean, which | 


3 would admit of the requiſit ite obſtructions. 


The dips or vallies which abound, more 
or leſs, in every quarter of the kingdom, and 
which are mentioned above, were moſt apt 
| ſubjects for flooding, artificially, with foul | 
waters, on the principle of MANURING the 


land with their SEDIMENT. 


Vol. I. e A bank, 
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A bank, or dam, being made acroſs the 

valley, below the part to be manured, the 
rivulet, which generally accompanies a valley 
-—- this kind, eſpecially after heavy rains, the 
oaly time when flooding on this principle 

could be practiſed, would of courſe be ob- 
ſtructed; and its waters, fouled, perhaps, 
with the richeſt particles of arable lands, 
would be ſpread over the bottom of the 
valley, to an extent proportioned to the 
height of the bank, and its own flatneſs ; a 
valve or floodgate being fixed in the bed of 
the riv rulet, to let off the waters, when the 
hole of their foulneſs were depoſited: thus 
gaining a Principal advantage over natural 


flooding; in which the groſſer particles, 


: only, are let fall; rhe finer, and perhaps 
moſt valuable, eſcaping to the river, and 
| thence to the fea, before they be precipitated, 
On theſe pricciples, it is evident, ſome of 
| the meadow lands of this diſtrict have for- 
merly been flooded * : : and it is not probable, 
that fo evident a method. of improving mea- 
dow lands, fhould have been confined to this 
5 diſtrict; but may have been common to 
ther Party. of the iſland. . 

But 


i See Mix 27. 
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But the ANTIENTMETHODof meliorating 
graſs lands, by the means of sTAaGNanT 
WATER, could no longer prevail, than until 


the ſuperior effects of RUNNING WATER, on 


ſuch lands, were diſcovered and aſcertained. 


This important diſcovery muſt have been 


made, by ebſervation, on the comparative 


effects of running and ſtanding water, in the 


natural or artificial flooding, above ſpoken 
of; and muſt have been aſcertained, by a 
long courſe of experience : it is not likely that 
reaſen ſhould have had any ſhare, in ſtriking 


out the MODERN METHOD of improving 
graſs lands, by RUNNING WATER. For 


even now, when the reality of the i improve 


ment appears to be fully eſtabliſhed, there 
ſeems to be no ſatisfactory theory to account 
dor! it. The warmth, communicated by run- 
ning water, to the graſs it flows over, is the 
beſt account, that the moſt enlightened in 
dhe art can give, of the good effect of e 


water, on graſs land. 
Even after the pF TOR was made, and 


: the effect fully eſtabliſhed, it would be ſome 
length of time, before the art arrived at its 


preſent high degree of perfection. It may, 


in its preſent ſtate, be ſafely deemed the moſt 
8 ſcientific 
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ſcientific operation, that has entered into the 


common practice of huſbandry. 
To the memory of the inventor, or in- 
ventors, be the higheſt praiſe | 


If the art, as it now ſtands, were truck 


out on PRINCIPLE, it muſt have been on 
that of ANIMAL CIRCULATION ; ; to which 

the operation of meliorating grais lands, With 

water, through the means oi FLOATS and 


bRalxs, is perfectly analogous. 


The floats are arteries, conveying the bir. 


culating fluid to every part of the ſubject ; 
imbuing every atom: the drains, veins, col- 


lecting the ſcattered fluid, and conveying it 


5 back to its natural channel. 


In leſs figurative language, the FLOATS | 
are trenches, receiving, by the means of 
floodgates, as occaſion requires, the water 

ofa river, brook,, or rivulet, and conveying 
it along the upper margin, and upon the tops 


of the natural or artificial {wells of the field 
-the DRAINS, counter 


a of improvement: 


trenches, fetching along the lower margin, 


and winding 1 in the dips and hollows, to re- 


ceive the water ſpread over the ſurface * 


che floats. : = 


Each | 
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Each ſet of trenches, whether of floats or 


_ drains, bears more or lefs reſemblance to a 
tree, with its trunk and branches: the 
branches of the floats increaſing in number, 


and diminiſhing ia ſize, as they proceed 
from the river or other ſource ; thoſe of 
the drains, on the contrary, diminiſhing in 
number and increaſing in ſize, as they ap- 


proach the rece ptacle. 


When the water is at“ work” (as it is 


properly enough termed) the entire ſurface 


(ſuppoſing the operation to be perfe#} is 
covered with one continued SHEET OF 
LIVING WATER; purling evenly over every 
part, ſome inch or more deep. If the graſs 
be very ſhort, the water is ſeen; and has a 
beautiful as well . 6 profitable effect: 1 
not, it ſteals, unſeen, among the herbage; or 


ſhows itſelf, partially ; it being impoſſible, 


in practice, to render the ſheet, throughout, D 


of a uniform depth or thickneſs. 


Prom this general idea of the method of : 
watering graſs lands, onthemodern principle, 
it 1s evident, that a dead flat, a perfect level, is, 
of all other, the leaſt: adapted to the practice. 
- > 4 perfect level, however, ſeldom occurs 
in nature: x inequolitics, ſufficiently to pro- 
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mote a circulation of water on turf, may ge- 
nerally be diſcovered, if judicioufly fought. 
In the MiIpLAND COUNTIES, I nave ſeen, 
in the practice of a ſuperior manager, a beau- 
tifully ſimple expedient practiſed, to find out 
the inequalities of a piece of ground, nearly 
flat: that of covering it with water; and pre- 
: ferving the level by the means of? levelling 
pegs :” ſtumps or piles driven down, in va- 
rious parts, to a level with the ſurface of the s 
water ; ; fo that after the water was let off, the 
: level ſtill remained. The parts laſt covered 
were, of courſe, the proper ground for the 
floats; the parts laft freed, for the drains : 
ART being uſed, where wanted, to give ad- 
ditional advantage to the natural inequalities. 
5 Situations, in general (water- formed lands 
excepted), abound ſufficiently with i inequa- 
lities of ſurface: either natural, as the Swells 
and halls of lands, lying out of the way of 
floods, and having never been plowed : or 
artificial, as thoſe which have been raiſed, | 
by the plow, into ridge and furrow: in This 


gaaſe, the ridges 1 receive the floats, the furrows 


the drains : in chat, the plummet is the guide 
to the floats; the water they throw out, to 
the drains. „ 
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In this diſtrict, I have ſcen the fide of a bill 
watered, with rain water, from a road, running 
along the top of it: the ſame trench, in this 
caſe, acting as float and drain; running, 4 

_ zigzag, along the face of the ſlope; the lower 

folds catching the water 8 out by the 

5 upper. 

1 have likewiſe obſerved, in this district, 
ſeveral inſtances of ridges and furrows being 
watered from fimilar ſources. In theſe 
caſes, whether the natural deſcent of the 
lands were Jittle or great, the floats were 
opened upon the ridges, with clods of turf, 
cut out of the trenches, placed, at diſtances 

proportioned to the deſcent, to check the 
Kurrent ſufficiently, to force the water out of . 
N the trench above, yet leaving it 2 ſufficient : 
| paſſage, to ſuffer it to carry down a ſupply 
to the parts below. 

In this diſtrict, alſo, 1 have met with one 
or more inſtances, in which ridges and ' furrows | 
have been /evelled ! at an exceſſive coſt, by 
paring off the turf, throwing down the ridges, | 
by hand, and replacing the turf ! giving the 
ſurface one regular gentle deſcent : and this, 

: notwithſtanding it is allowed, by thoſe who 
; may be Ayes maſters in the art, that THE | 
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QUICKER THE CIRCULATION, THE MORE Y 


BENEFICIAL THE EFFECT! 


Upon the whole, it appears pretty evi⸗ 
: dently, that the operation, though ferent ic, . 
can ſeldom be rendered mechanical. Straight 


| lines and plain furfaces can ſeldom be had, 
but ata great and, frequently, an unneceſſary 


expence. The given ſituation of the ground 8 
ſhould be conſulted, and maturely ſtudied, 
before the work he ſet about. Every fite 
may be ſaid to require a different arrange- 
5 ment of trenches. Of courſe, no man ought 
to ſet about a work of ſo difficult a nature, 
until he has ſtudied its principles, and made 
himſelf maſter of its theory : nor, then, with- 
out the aſſiſtance of e in 1 himſelf or 


others. 


To expatiate 0 on | the UTILITY of watering 
5 Fs lands would be a waſte of words. In 
Fituations where a ſufficient fi apply of water, 


of a FERTILIZING QUALITY, can be 


commanded, at atl ſeaſons, it ranks, indubi- 
tably, among the 85 claſs of 1 pes 


ments. 


Mech, however, 2 on 1 the QA. 
LITY OF THE WATER : not on its color, 


or clk ien but the ſpecitic quality of the 
1 pended | 
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fuſpended particles. Waters, in their natural 
ſtate (not purified by diſtillation), more eſ- 


pecially ſpring waters, though perfectly 


tranſparent, and pure to the eye, are various 
in quality, as ſoils are: owing to earthy and 
other particles being ſuſpended in them, im- 


perceptibly to the eye; requiring the aid of 


chemiſtry to detect them, Hence, hard 


water, ſoft water, wholeſome waters, and 
medicinal waters. For a ſtriking effect of 


clear ſpring water, ſee MIN. 39. 


But although very much depends on the 


quality of water, for the purpoſe of melio- 
Lam graſs lands, very much alſo de- 
pends on the QU ANTITY : on having a 


ſufficient ſupply, AT ALL SEASONS. With 
this, there are, perhaps, few waters which 
might not he rendered beneficial to graſs 
land, if thrown over it, at proper ſeaſons, and 
in proper quantity: without it, the benefit, 
it is poſlible, may not be adequate to the 
expence. The vt ob ious advantage of 
watering oraſs lands ariſes, n 4 dry ſeaſon ; 


and if the tapply fail, in ſuch ſeaſons, as fre- 


E quently happens, in many ſituations, the in- 
8 tention is, in part, fruſtrated: : the winter and | 
early ſpring waterings being, i in this caſe, all 


that c can be commanded, 


This 
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This, however, by way of caution: not 
as a diſcouragement to the practice. There 
re, in this iſland, ſituations innumerable, in 


which the advantages ariſing to the practice, 
> properly conducted, would far exceed the 
expence of obtaining them: and to Aare 
them is an object of the firſt magnitude, to t 

the owners and occupiers of graſs lands. 


Having thus endeavored to convey 2 


general idea, to thoſe who are unacquainted 
with the ſubject, of the nature, the operation, 
and the effect of watering graſs lands, on the 


princi ple of CIRCULATION, Iwill mention 


a few intereſting circumſtances of practice, 


which occurred to my obſervation, in the 
5 Midland diſtrict. 


Mr. BaR Ew ELI of Diſley Hands firſt, in 


"this quarter of the kingdom, as an improver 
of graſs lands, by watering. 


Formerly, a ſuite of meadows, lying by 


the banks of the Soar, received conſiderable 
benefit, from the water of the river being 
' ſpread over them judiciouſly, in the times 
of floods. But, now, not only theſe meadows, 
but near a hundred acres, I believe, of higher 
land, lying entirely out of the way of haturs) 
| fioods, are watered a on the modern principle. 


Mr. Baxe- 
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Mr. Bakewell, like a man of experience in 
buſineſs, before he ſet about this great work, 
ſtudied the art, in the principal ſcene of 
practice; the weſt of England: where he 
ſpent ſome days with the ingenious Mr, 
| BoswELL, who, not many years ago, pub- 
liſhed a treatiſe on the ſubject x. 


Ihe great ſtroke of management, in this 
department of Mr. Bakewell's practice, which 


marks his genius in ſtrong characters, is that 
of diverting to his purpoſe a rivulet or ſmall 


brook, whoſe natural channel ſkirts the far- 
theſt boundary of his farm; falling, with a 
conſiderable deſcent, down a narrow valley; 1 
in which its utili ity, as a ſource of 1 improve- 


ment to land, Was confined, 


This rivulet, therefore, is turned, at the 


higheſt place that could be commanded, and 


carried, in the canal manner, round the 


point of a ſwell, which lies between its na- 


tural bed and the farmery: by the execution 
of this admirable thought, not only com- 
manding the ſkirts of the hill, as a fite of 


improvement by wateri ing; 3 but ſupplying, 


"RE 


25 * Mr. BoswELI's TREATISE, ON WATERING | 
GRASS LANDS, cannot be too ſtrongly iccommended, to 


thoſe who wiſh to become acquainted with the practice. 
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by this ARTIFICIAL BROOK, the houſe, and 
farm offices, with water: filling, from it, 4 
drinking pool, for horſes and cattle; a waſh 


RP pool, for ſheep ; and converting it to a mul- 


titude of other purpoſes “: acquiſitions which 
many other ſituations in the illand are capable 
of affording. Tl, 

Mr. B.“s improvements, in this department : 
of rural affairs, are not only extenſive, but 
| high; and 2 are wee the more ſtriking, 
by proof pieces“ (a good term for experi- 
mental patches) left in each lite of improve- 
5 ment. Mr. Bakewell 1s, in truth, a _"_ 


in the art; and Diſhley is, at preſent, a 
ſchool, 


I # Cs of which is too valuable to be paſſe without 
diſtinction. Three years ago, Mr. B. I remember, was 
endeavouring to invent a flatbottomed boat, or barge, to 
vavigate upon this canal; for the purpoſe, molt particularly, 
of conveying his turneps from the field ta the cattle ſheds. 
But finding this. not eaſily practicable, his great mind 
itruck out, or rather caught, the beautifully ſimple idea of 
Inching the turneps themſelves into the water; and let- 
| ting them float down ſingly with the current! We throw | 
them in, and bid them meet us at the Barn's End! !!“ 
where he is now (October 1789) contriving a reſervoir, 
our dry dock, for them to fail into: with a grate, at the 
"bona, to let out the water; and retain the turneps ; 
which will there be laid up, clean waſhed, and freightfres, | 
45 ſupply in froity weather! 
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ſchool, in which it might be ſtudied, with 


Ungular advantage. 

Mr. Pacer of Ibſtock is alſo a proficient, 
in the ſcience and art of watering grafs 
lands, on the modern principle. He cuts a 
conſiderable quantity of hay, annually, from 
lands which have received no other manure 


than water, during the laſt forty years. A 
ſtriking inſtance, this, that water is not merely 
a ſtimulus or force, as ſome men conceive it 


to be; but communicates ſome real nutri- 
nent to the herbage *. 
Mr. Moor of Appleby ka executed a 


conſiderable work, of this kind, and in a ju- 


dicious manner; cutting a freſh channel, on 


one ſide of the ſite of improvement, for a 


rivulet which winded through its middle; 


| in order to prevent its overflowing at an im- 


proper ſeaſon ; and converting the old chan- 


nel (partially filled up) into a main float : an 
expedicnt which may frequently be practiſod 


with 1920 effect. 1: 
And 


* One circumſtance which occurred in Mr. Pp.” s prac-. 


\ tice ought to be mentioned, by way of caution, By 
watering an ORCHARD With the waſhings of the ſtreet and 
yards of a neighbouring village (a deſirable ſpecies of water) 
the fruit trees were greatly injured: and in Mr. B.'s pric- 

. tice, a ſimilar circumſtance took place. 
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And Mr. WIL Es of Meeſham, among his 
various and extraordinary exertions of genius 
and ſpirit, has not neglected the watering .of 
graſs lands: a ſpecies of rural improvement 
g alien he is . with, e un- 
exampled ardorc :-: 
In chi neighbourhood, there are two in- 
ſlances of practice, which form a ſtriking 
contraſt: one was done at a great expence, 
with an uncertain ſupply of water : the other 
at a trifling coſt, with an abundant ſupply, 
at all ſeaſons. But as the comparative effect, 
of theſe two incidents of practice, will ap- 
pear, under ſtriking circumſtances, in the 
Mix urs, it is unneceſſary to ſay more on 
the ſubject, here. > 
HAVING. The harveſting of b berbage is 
among the firſt concerns of hatbandey: The 
quality, and of courſe the value, of hay 
depends, in a great meaſure, on the ſtate in 
which it is laid u p. Grein, though liable 
to damage, by a long continuance of un- 
favorable weather, is much leſs hazardous 
than herbage. e 
Nevertheleſs, in many, of moſt, parts of 
the kingdom, we find HAYMAKING, not- 
withſtanding it is one of the oldeſt opcrations 
Rt, in 
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tip huſbandry, the leaſt underſtood, or the 
moſt neglected. In this diſtrict, it is found 
an a ſtate of the loweſt neglect. Fe Fes 
be ordinary practice of the diſtrict 3 is this: 
the ſwaths are ſpread, immediately, or pre- 
ſently, after the mowers, with little or no 
regard to the weather: ſuffering the graſs to 
lie abroad, no matter how long, until the top 


be dry. It is then turned; and, the other 


ſide being dried, it is raked into rows; and 
carried, as it becomes dry: beginning the 
Trick, perhaps, as ſoon as one load 1s ready ; ; 
letting it lie abroad ; continuing to add load 
after load, until it be topped up. During 


the two hay harveſts I was in the diſtrict, 1 
do not recolle& to have ſeen, in its practice, 


2 HAYCOCK, of any ſize or form; ſome 
bundles of clover hay excepted! - 

But a main ſtimulus to good management, 

15 emulation, appears to be here wanting, in 

this caſe. It is no diſgrace to make bad hay. 


Every thing is e to the weather. All 
the praiſe of haymaking is given to him who 


| has done firſt; and all its diſgrace falls on 
him who finiſhes laſt. 

In 1784, a difficult ſeaſon, a firſt-rate far- 
mer bragged of his having made, that year, 


all 
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giſter of the Rural Economy of that County. 
For 
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all ſorts of may ; as cow hay, ſtirk hay, and 
« pig hay i” namely, ſome fo bad as to be fit 


for litter, only. 5. 
In 1785, when hay was four or five pounds 
a ton, I have ſeen a very induitrious pains- 
takin; g farmer teddin g his hay, while it actually 


rained: giving as a reaſon for his conduct, 


that it muſt be ſpread about, and it might as 
well be done ſooner as later, Yet J had heard 
this very man offering, only a few days be- 
fore, a ſpeculative price of four guineas a ton 
for“ good“ hay, to be delivered the enſuing 
_ winter, for his own uſe! Nevertheleſs, the 
hay under notice lay ſeveral days, abroad, be- 
fore it was deemed e dry, on the 
top, to be turned! FE, 
Theſe circum tt ances are not mentioned ill- 
| naturedly ; but to ſhew, the laſt more parti- 
5 cularly, which occurred in the practice of one 
of the ſhrewdeſt belt managers in his neigh- 


bourhood, that the art is not ſufficiently un- 


derſtood: though, in the practice of ſome 

few individuals, it may be ſuperior to the 
- ordinary practice of the diſtrict. . 1 
For practice in Sox Ru x, ſee MIN. OFAGRIC. 


For the practice of LVoRRSUI-xE, ſee the Re- 
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For the practice of GLOCESTERGHIRE, ſee 

Gro. Econ, 

_ AFTE RGRASS: The management of 

aftergraſs, here, is in general judicious. It 
is moſtly ſuffered to get up to a full bite, be- 

| fore it be broken: not turned in upon, as in 
GLOCESTERSHIRE, as ſoon as the hay i 15 off; 
nor ſuffered, as in YORKSHIRE, to ſtand until 


much of it be waſted. For further remarks 


on this ſubject, ſee MIN. 62. 
In the flocking of lattermath, likewiſe, the 
Midland graziers are judicious : eſteeming it 


bad management to overſtock it. A cow, an 


acre, on well grown aftergraſs, ſeems to be 
_ conſidered as full Rock. 


RertRENCEs To MinUTEs. 


For obſervations on the ancient method of 
flooding graſs land, by © floating upward,” ſee 
NR. 27 
For inſtance of praflice in 5 Face Jraining, 
ſee MIN. 32: 


For the practice of burning dead graſs, and 


the dangerous conſequences, 38. 


For the 1 of calcareous water, on land, 


Vor. I. R For 
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For a on the Water of it Dove, 


Sc. ſee MIN. 42. 


For an inſtance of great profit by water ing, 


ſee MIN. 46. 


For the propriety of cutting furface drains, | 


where ſods are wanted, 49. 


For experience andthe expence, in mowing 
off the weeds of paſture grounds, ,< 
For lifts of grafſes and weeds, and obſerva- 


: tions on agricultural botany, 55. 


* obleryaticns on haying in drought, and 


on the ſmall produce of hay in 1785, 56. 


For remarks on eating /attermath, 62. 
For practice in W the mold of ors 
face drains, 64. 
For practice and expence of clearin g drink- = 


: ing pits, 66. 


For r en obſervations on watering 
ridges, ' 1 8 


For farther obſervations on fpreading the | 


. mold of furface drains, 69 


For an opinion that geeſe are eligible in 


pefure grounds, 72. 


y or obſervations on the meadow f 7 fel £ 


fe MIN. 73. 


For obs. on the creeping EY $5." 
1 or inſtances of haymg, 1 in See 88. 
LIVESTOCK. 
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LIVESTOCK. 


A DISTRICT, rich! in ; fol and much of 
it in a ſtate of herbage, naturally abounds 
with LIVESTOCK. 

In the Mipr anD DisTRICT, the four 
principal ſpecies are found in peculiar plenty, 
and in a ſingular ſtate of i improvement. The 

other three I ſhall paſs over. RABBITS can- 
not be deemed an object of the rural economy 
of this diſtrict ; and with regard to pouL TRY | 
and BEES, nothing ſufficiently ſtriking has 

. occurred to me, to 8 8 e no- 
; tice E: 

Therefore, this divifion of the pteſent work 

will be confined to | 

Horſes, Sheep, 

Cattle, e  Jous 
ks 5 A country 
2, & Except that Gam FowLs are, ls 4 in the firſt eſti. 
mation, as a ſpecies of POULTRY ; as producing more eggs, 


and being, ee better Haſbed, and hotter 3 . 
than fowls in gens... 
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A country that has deſervedly obtained {9 


much credit, by its management of liveſtock, 
eſpecially the three ſpecies firſt mentioned, 
and which has carried on the improvement 
of the ſeveral ſpecies, more particularly thoſe 
of cattle and ſheep, with a ſpirit unknown 
before, and has raiſed them to a height un- 
attained, perhaps, in any age or nation, is 
entitled to every attention. It would, indeed, 
be unpardonable, and altogether inconſiſtent 
with this undertaking, to paſs over its prac- 
tice, in a ſuperficial manner. The ſpirit of 
improvement is now in the zenith, and the 
; Improvement itſelf, taken in a general light, 
is now, probably, at its height. The breed 
of horſes of this diſtrict i is allowed to be on 
8 the decline. Its breed of cattle are probably 
55 at its hei ght. And its ſheep are, at preſent, | 
ſo near s, that it is not probable they 
ſhould hereafter receive much improvement. 
Beſide, the grand luminary of the art has 
paſſed the meridian, and, though at preſent in 
full ſplendor, 1 is verging toward the horizon. 
It muſt not, however, be underſtood, by 1 
| thoſe who are not locally acquainted with this 
diſtrict, that Mr. BAKEWELL, though he has 
3 and moſt deſervedly, conſidered 


4 
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as the principal promoter of the ART or 
' BREEDING, and has for ſome length of time- 


taken the lead, is the only man of diſtin- 


guiſhed merit, in this department” of rural 


aftairs, in the diſtrict under ſurvey. +16. 
abounds, and has, for many years, abounded, 
with intelligent and ſpirited breeders. I. 
could mention ſome fifteen or twenty men of 
repute, and moſt of them men of conſiderable 


property, who are in the ſame department, 
and ſeveral of them eminent for their breeds 
: of ſtock. 


Nevertheleſs, it muſt be _ is  achhows 


ledged, that Mr. BAKEWELL is at the head 


of the department; and, whenever he may 


f drop, it is much to be feared, and highly 5 


probable, that another leader, of equal ſpirit, 


and equal abilities, will not be found to ſucs 


= ceed him. 
Having faid this, however, i it will be proper 


to apprize my readers, ſtill farther, that the 
following account muſt not be underſtood, as 
| a detail of the practice of Mr. BAKEWELL ; 
but as a more enlarged regiſter of the practice, 
at preſent eſtabliſhed, in the MipLand | 
__ CounTies. For notwithſtanding : have 
been repeatedly favored with opportunities 
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of making ample obſervation, on Mr. BAKER 

WELL'S practice; and have, as repeatedly, 
been favored with his liberal communications, 
on rural e mn it is not my intention to 
deal out Mr. B. “s private opinions, or even to 


attempt a recital of his particular practice; 


any other than as it conſtitutes a valuable 


part of 10 be of the diſtrict under 
ſurvey. 


In regiltoring this ane, it will be re- 


quiſite, beſide a ſeparate account of the fe-. 
veral BREEDS and their IMPROVEMENT, to 
deſcribe. the methods of BREEDING and 
REARING, each ſpecies, and to detail the 
buſineſs of GRAZING, and the MANAGE- 
MENT of the DAIRY. 


To give full 4 to the enquiry, it will 


. be neceſſary to take a ſeparate view of each 
ſpecies of liveſtock, that are here the objects 
of attention; and, previouſly, to convey ſome 
general ideas reſpecting the PRINCIPLES of 

IMPROVEMENT, which have, here, been laid 
down, and the Means, by which they have 
been ſucceſsfully, and rapidly, raiſed into 
practice. Ihe ſubject is new, at leaſt to this 
work, and will therefore require a degree of 

= attention adequate to its s importance, | 
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The moſt general principle is BEAUTY 


or FORM;—4 principle which has been ap- 
plied in common to the four ſpecies. It 1s 
obſervable, however, that this principle was 
more eloſely attended to, at the outſet. of 
improvement (under an idea, in ſome de- 
gree falſely grounded, that BEAUTY OF 
FORM and UTILITY are inſeparable) than at 
preſent, when men who have been long 
converſant in practice, make a diſtinction 
between a © uſeful ſort,” and a fort which 
18 merely „ handſome.” _ 


The next principle attended to is a PRO- 


PORTION OF PARTS, or what may be called 
UTILITY OF FORM, abſtractedly conſidered 
from the BEAUTY OF FORM : thus, of the 
three edible ſpecies, the parts which are 
deemed. OFFAL, or which bear an INFE= = 
RIOR PRICE at market, ſhould be ſmall, in 
proportion to the better parts. This prin- 
ciple, however, appears to haye been dit- 
ferently attended to, in different ors 
and will require to be re-examined, in 
taking the ſeparate view of each ſpecies, 
A third principle of improvement, which - 
has engaged the attention of the Midland 
breeders, is he texture of the muſcular 
3 R 4 5 parts 
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parts or what is termed LEH: à quality 
of liveſtock which, familiar as it may long 
j have been to the butcher and the conſumer, Ei 
= has not, perhaps, been attended to by | 
8 Breeders, whatever it may have been by 5 

grariers, until of late e in this diſtrict; 
where the © rresn” is now ſpoken of, 
'q . with the fame familiarity, as the hide or the 
| fleece; and where it is clearly underſtood, 
ttt the grein'sf the meat depends wholly 
1 on the BREED, not, as has been heretofore 
conſidered, on the 812 of the animalk. 
But the principle which, at preſent, en- 
bete the greateſt ſhare of attention, and 
| which, above all others, is entitled to the 
grazier 's attention, 18 FAT,—of rather AT- 
TING QUALITY: that-is, a natural propen- 
fity to acquire a ſtate of fatneſs, at an early 
| age, and, When at full keep, in a ſhort 
ſpace of time: another quality which is 
found to be e ;—dependin g, in ſome 
5 conſiderable 


7 


_ 1 appears, however, i in "te al of Yonrenies 

: (Se. CATTLE. ), that circumſtances led the breeders of 
that country to pay fome attention to the fleth of cattle - 
| | and I have been informed, by a gentleman converſant in 
NCC the HEREFORDSHIRE breed of cattle, that ſimilar circum- 
ſtances took place, and probably about the ſame time, in 
that quarter of f the iſland, 
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conſiderable degree at leaſt, on BREED, or 


what is technically termed BLOOD: namely, 


on the ſpecific quality of the parents. 


{ Thus it appears, that the Midland breed- 
ers reſt every thing on BREED; under a con- 
viction, that the beauty and utility of form, 


the quality of the Fe/h, and its propenſity 
to fatneſs, are, in the offspring, the natural 


5 conſequence of fimilar qualities in the pa- 


rents. And, what is extremely intereſting; 


it is evident from obſervation, that theſe 
four qualities are compatible; being fre- 


quently found united, in a remarkable man- 
ner, in the ſame individuals. 


Without admitting, or endeavoring to 
confute, in this place, that the four quali- 


ties, here explained, are the only ones ne- 


ceſſary to the perfection of the ſeveral ſpe- 
cies of liveſtock now under review, we paſs 


on to the MEANS, whereby thoſe principles 


| have been applied, | in attaining the degree 
of perfection, which is obſer vable, at pres 


| ſent, in the diſtrict under lurvey. 


The MEANS OF IMPROVEMENT, in the 
eſtabliſhed practice of the kingdom at large, 
are thoſe of ſelecting den from the na- 
tive ſtock of the. COUUPTY': and CROSSING | 

with 
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with males of an alien breed; under an opi- 
nion, which has been univerſally received, 
that continuing to breed from the fame line 
| of parentage tends to weaken the breed, 


Rooted, however, as this opinion has 


been, and univerſally as that practice has 

prevailed, there is little doubt of the fact, 

that the ſuperior breeds of ſtock, in this diſ- 

| trict, have been raiſed, by a practice directly : 

contrary ; 5 namely, 1 that of breeding, not from 
the ſame /ze, only, but the ſame family: a 

85 practice which has now been ſo long eſta- 

bliſhed, as to have acquired a technical 

phraſe to expreſs it : * BREEDING IN Ad- 

pix“ is as familiar in the converſation of 

Midland breeders, as CROSSING is in that of 

_ other diſtrictsæ. The fire and the daughter, 
the fon and the mother, the brother and the 
- ſitter, are, in the ordinary practice of ſupe- 

| rior breeders, now permitted to improve 
their own kind; ; and through the aftiſtance 
of this practice, as will appear, the old 

leader of theſe epo eme produced his a 

celebrated ſtock, a 


The --- 
L 0 Ix ANDIN, -"This term.” however, is not, 
1 und; rſtand, of Mid! and origin; claiming Newmarket as 
its birth- place; I the idea it repreſents, being ſtruck out, 


and the practice in a degree eſtabliſhed, by the breeders. 
| ot race horkes. | 


and wid 
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The argument held out, in its favor, is, 


that there can be only one 6% breed; and if 
this be croſſed, it muſt neceſſarily be with 


an inferior breed; the neceſſary conſequence 


of which muſt. be an adulteration, n not an 
improvement. 


How far this novel practice may, in a ge- 


neral light, be conſidered as ſuperiorly eli- 

gible would be improper to be diſcuſſed, in 
this place; in which I mean to convey, 
only, a general idea of the preſent practice 


of the diſtrict; in order to ſave repetition, 


and to enable the reader to follow me 
5 through the ſeveral parts of the enquiry, 

with greater facility. TO this i intent, it muſt . 

like wiſe be underſtood, that, although much 
has probably been done, by BREEDING 
IxANIN, much alſo has been done, by 

ckossixo; not, however, by a mixture of 
alien breeds, but by uniting the ſuperior 


branches af the ſame breed. 


The degree of excellency obtained, how 
ever, through theſe means, is not more re- 
markable, than the rapidity with which the 
improvement of the ſeveral breeds has been 
5 carried on, and extended; not over this diſ- 
trict, only, but to various parts of the 5 


and, 
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But theſe circumſtances, likewiſe, have 


ariſen, principally, out of a mere point of 
practice; which, though not peculiar to 
this diſtrict, is nowhere, believe, equally 25 


prevalent (except in Lincolnſhire), and en- 


ters not, in any degree, into the practice of 
the iſland at large: in which breeders of 


every claſs rear, or or purchaſe, their MALE 
Freien . 


Here, on the contrary, breeders moſtly 


HIRE THEM. BY THE SEASON,—of a few 
leading men, in the line of breeding males 
for this purpoſe; returning them, at the 
end of the ſeaſon, to their reſpective own 
ers; who, during the time of letting, have 
5 their SHOWS, or. exhibitions, to which dat» 
rymen, graziers, and ſtallion men repair, 5 


to chooſe and hire males for the t Os 
ſeaſon, 


| Beſide theſe private exhibitions, there 


"ares annually, PUBLIC SHOWS, in different 

: parts of the diſtrict, for the ſame purpoſe :; 3 

thus Ash has its feallion ſhow; LEI CES“ 

TER its foro of rams; and Bos wox TH has 

its ſhow of bulls: not, however, merely 
5 for letting, but likewiſe for fale. 


The practice of letting male ſtock, by 


| the ſeaſon, is a department of rural affairs 


not 
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not known to the kingdom at large ; form- 


ing a new ſubject in the rural ſcience. | 
In practice, however, it generally hap- 


| pens, that a breeder of male ſtock, provin- 
| cially, (for want of a better term) called ip 
„ TUPMAN,”' is likewiſe a DAIRYMAN, 


| and frequently a GRAZ1ER; Mr. BAKEWELL 


being the only man, in this diſtrict, who 
confines his practice, ſolely, to BREEDING | 


and LETTING. 


lt muſt not, however, be underſtood, N 
that dairymen and graziers, univerſally, 
throughout the diſtrict, hire their males of ; 
| thele ſuperior breeders. : Many of them 
| till go on, in the old track of rearing, or 
of purchaſing of each other, agreeably to 


the -practice of other diſtricts. 


The practice of LETTING OUT MALE 
STOCK, by the ſeaſon, being a ſubject new 
to this undertaking, it will be proper, in 
this ae to examine it with due atten- 


0 tion. 


t los, for the ſpring ſeaſon. A domeſtic, in- 


duſtrious man has a good horſe; but is too 
attentive to the ordinary buſineſs of his 
3 farin, 


has probably ariſen in the letting of Ar- 
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farm, to follow him every week to three 
bor four markets, and too diffident, to ſet him 
off to advantage, and to enter into conteſts, 
and unavoidable ſquabbles, with ſtallion 
men: while, to a man of more leifure, and 
1 £5" 8 modeſty, a looſe calling is moſt agree= 
i able. Thus both parties are ſerved: the 
letter, by receiving a ſum certain, and his 
i | horſe again; the hirer, by getting a greater 
„ number of mares, than the owner could 
have got. This mode of diſpoſal would, 
of courſe, give a looſe to the breeding of 
1 5 STALLIONS; for the breeder not only got 
| rid of the diſagreeable part of the buſineſs; 
1 „„ if his own neighbourhood. were over- 
= >: Rocked; he could, by this means, ſend 
RE. them to other diſtricts. And fimilar circum- 
ſtances may have led to the letting of BULLS 
and K ANHS. 
This being as it may, the letting of 
RAMS has long been the practice of Lin- 
colnſhire; i: the letting of noRsEs has 
L probably been practiſed, on a finall ſcale, 
En.” many diſtricts. But the letting of male 
„ ſtock, viewed in the general light we are 
now. viewing it, was never applied, gene- 


rally, to the three Principal 98 es, until | 


— 
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of late years in js diſtrict. Mr. BAR E- 
WELL, though he cannot be deemed the 
projector, Jas certainly been the principal 
promoter, of this branch of rural buſineſs. 
The EFFECT of letting male ftock has 


been greater, probably, than was foreſeen. 
The great improvement which has been 


made, in the ſtock of this diſtrict (particu- 
larly ſheep) is ſtriking; but may be ac- 


counted ſor, in this practice. A ſuperior 


male, the beſt for inſtance, inſtead of being 
kept confined within the pale of his pro- 


prietor, or of being beneficial to a few 
neighbours only, became, through this 


practice, a treaſure to the whole diſtrict: 


this year, in one part of it, the next, in 
another. Ilence, even one ſuperior male 


K may change, conſiderably, the breed of a 


country. But, in a year or two, his off- 
ſpring are employed, in forwarding the im- 
provement. Such of his ſons, as prove of 


* ſuperior quality, are let ont in a ſimilar 
way; conſequently the Slood, in a ſhort 


time, circulates through every part, andevery 
man of ſpirit partakes of the advantage. 
The METHOD of conducting this depart- 
ment of rural affairs, and the PRICES given, 


will appear under each ſpecies of ſtock. 
HoksBEs. 
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THE SPECIES. of - horſe, fd in this 


diſtrict, is the BLACK CARTHORSE for 
Which the Midland Counties have, for ſome _ 
length of time, been celebrated. 'There- 
fore, notwithſtanding a full conviction, in 
my own mind, of the unprofitableneſs of 
this breed of horſes, as beaſts of draft in 
huſbandry, it is neceſſary to the due execu- 
tion of this work, and for other reaſons 
which will appear, to regiſter the leading 
facts, belonging to. the preſent improved v vas 1 
| Tiety « of the Midland Counties. 


This variety, it is generally and well un- 


derſtood, took its RISE in fix ZraLanD 
MARES, ſent over from the Hague, by the 
late Lonp CHESTERFIELD, RE his em- 
: bally at that courts... 


Theſe mares finally refling it "his lord- | 


ape ſeat at BRETBY, in the Derbyſhire 


dane | 
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quarter of this diſtrict, the breed of that 
quarter became improved, and DERBYSHIRE, 


for ſome time, took the lead, in this ſpecies 
of ſtock, 


But, in courſe of time, Le1CESTERSHIRE 


(into which this improved breed had travel- 


led) either through better fortune, or bet- 


ter management, got the lead, —and kept it: 
Derbyſhire having been, for ſome years, in- 


debted to Leiceſterſhire, for their beſt ſtal- 


lions: ſo much depends on fortune, or ma- 


nagement, or both, in breeding. 


But although this may be ae the ori- 

gin of the preſent breed of Leiceſterſhire, 
the FoRM has been very much altered, fince 
its firſt eſtabliſhment. During the laſt thirty 


years, the long forend, long back, and long 
thick hairy legs, have been contracting, 
iato a ſhort thick carcaſe, a ſhort but up- 


right forend, and ſhort clean legs: it having 
| been at length diſcovered, by men of ſupe- 
| rior penetration, that ſtrength and activity, 
father than height and weight, are the more 
eſſential properties of farm horſes : and there 
appears to be, at preſent, ſome hope of. 
men in general gaining their ſenſes, /o far, 


a to ſee them 1 in the ſame light. 


Vor. I 3 8 5 The 


18. * „ ad dane. ade — 0 


2 


I 


II 

3 « The handſomeſt horſe I have ſeen, of this 
„ breed, and perhaps the moſt picturable horſe 
| of this kind, ever bred in the iſland, was a 
ſtallion of Mr. Bakewell, named K. He 


1 was, in reality, the fancied war horſe of the 
4 Berman painters; who, in the luxuriance of 3 
q © imagination, never perhaps excelled the na- } 
3 . grandeur of this horſe. A man of 
1 ma derate ſize ſeemed to ſhrink behind his 
1 „ en, which roſe ſo perfectly upright, * 
1 ears ſtood (as Mr. B. ſays every horſe's ears 
ET” ought to ſtand!) perpendicularly over his 
on 7 may be ſaid, with little lati- 


tude, that, in grandeur and ſymmetry of 
form, viewed as a picturable object, he ex- 

1 ceeded, as far, the horſe which this ſupe- 

lf 5 rior breeder had the honor of ſhowing 8 


li his majeſty, and which was afterwards | 
iq 2 ſhown, publickly, ſome months ago in Lon- 
N don, as that horſe does the meaneſt of the 


breed. Nor was his form deficient in uti- 
7 lity. He died, I think in IFO 5, at the age 
of nineteen years. 
But the moſt uſeful hors I have ſeen, of i 
this breed, is a much younger horſe of Mr. 
. whoſe letter * 1 do not recollect. His 


carcaſe 
25 Mr. Bakewell has adapted” the ſimple plan of diſ- 
| tinguiſhing, not his horſes only, but his bulls, and rams, 
by letters, inſtead of leſs elegant names. 
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carcaſe thick, his back ſhort and ſtraight, 
and his legs ſhort and clean: as ſtrong as an 
ox; yet active as a poney; equally ſuitable 
for a cart or a lighter carriage: —a ſpecies 
of animal, which, if it were fathionable as 
human food, would be full as eligible, for a 
| farmer's uſe, as an ox, of equal ſtrength | 
and activity. 

Another comparative advantage. of the 
preſent improved variety, over "the great 
looſe heavy fluggith ſorts of this breed, is its 
; hardineſs : its thriving quality: its being 
able to carry fleſh, or ſtand hard work, with 
j compara atively little provender. N 
3 Among ſaddle horſes, this diſtinction, in 


B individuals at leaſt, is very obſervable ; and 


there is no doubt of its belonging to diſtinct 
breeds of horſes; and may, in much pro- 
bability, belong to varieties; may be here- 
ditary; may deſcend with ſome degree of 
certainty from parents to their pris; 
If hardineſs of conſtitution, if the natu- 
ral propenſity of thriving on a comparatively 
ſmall proportion of food, obſervable in ſome 
individuals, be, in its nature, hereditary,— 
be attainable with any tolerable degree of 
: certainty, by management in breeding, as 
8 „ thoſe 


A HO R S ES. 


thoſe who have experience aſſert it is, not 
in the horſe only, but in every other ſpecies 
of farm ſtock,—it is a molt intereſting fact, 
in the NATURAL ECONOMY of DOMESTIC 
ANIMALS. 


' BREEDING. To gain a be bee ; 


idea of this ſubject, it will be proper to ex- 
| amine the male and the female, ſeparately. 

STALLIONS. ; Viewing the diſtrict at large, 
Kallen, are bred, and managed, in different 


ways. Some are bred by. far ners, Who 


draw them, and cover with them, in the 
ſeaſon. ' Others by breeder 9, who either co- 
ver with them, themſelves, or let them out 


to others, for the ſeaſon, or ſell them, alto- 
gether, to farmers, or ſtallionmen, who tra- 


vel them about the country, as in the Prac- 
tice of other diſtricts. 


The letting is done, Lider at the bree- 


| der's private ſhows, previouſly to the ſea- 


fon of covering, "of ät public ſhow, 


where they are ſold, as well as let; as will 
appear in MIN. 37. 


The prices given for f ſtallions s,—by pur- 


chaſe, are fifty to two hundred guineas, 


by tbe ſeaſon, forty to eighty or a ee de 


— by the mare, halt a guinea to two guineas. 


66:4 


, PX 
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The celebrated horſe K. covered, many 
years, at five guineas, and the horſe, men- 
tioned as having been ſhown 1 in London, 18 
rated at the ſame price. 
The MAREs are moſtly kept by. arable 
farmers, who work them in their teams, un- 
til near their times of foaling; and, mode- 
rately, afterward, while they ſuckle; ſhut- 
ting up the foals, during working hours; 
giving the mares not more, perhaps, chan 
a months reſpite from work. 
The beſt time of foaling is thought to be 
| March and April: the time Y ran, Octo- 


- der or November. 


DISPOSAL. In the ordinary practice of 
the country, the breeders of theſe horſes 
{ell them, while YEARLINGS (provincially 
* colts”), of perhaps when FOALS : namely, 
at ſix or eighteen months old: but moſt ge- 
nerally the latter, 
The FIRST PLACES OF SALE, for EAR 
'LING$S*, are the autumnal fairs of Burton 
(on Trent), Rugby (in Warwickſhire), and 
Ron (in Derbyſhire), where they are 
| „ moſtly | 
— * The PLACES OF SALE, for FOALS, are e the autumnal 
fairs of Aſhby (de la Zouch) and Loughborough (in Lei- 


geſterſhire), where they are taken with the 8 pre- 
viouſly to their ring. 


262 HORSES. 


moſtly bought up, by graziers of Leiceſter- 


| ſhire, and the other grazing parts of the 
Midland Diftrict ; where they are grown, 


among the grazing ſtock, until the autumn 
following; when the graziers take them to 
The $£cOoND PLACES OF SALE,——Staf- | 


ford and Rugby ; where, at two years and 


a half old, they are bought up, by the ara- 
ble farmers (or dealers) of Buckinghamſhire, ; 


Berkſhire, Wiltſhire, and other weſtern 


counties; where they are broken into har- 
neſs, and worked until they be five, or, 

more generally, ſix years old; when theſe 

farmers, or dealers who oy them oP in the 
country, take them to . 
The THIRD PLACE OF AL E,. London! 


- where they are finally purchaſed for drays, 


carts, waggons, coaches, the army, or any 


5 other purpoſe they turn out to be fit for. 


The PRICES, for the laſt ten years, have 
been, for foals, five to ten pounds or gui- 


neas; for yearlings, ten to fifteen or twenty ; 


for twoyearolds, fifteen to twentyſive or 
thirty; for lixyearolds, twentyfive to forty 


guincas. 


GENERAL. OBSERVATIONS. This 1 


breed of Wc viewed abſtraQtedly i in the 
_ light 
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5 light! in which they here appear, are evideytly 
a profitable ſpecies of liveſtock *. The BRER- 
DER has the foals to help to maintain the 


mares, and to ſtand, in ſome degree, againſt 


their firſt coſt, their loſs of work, and their 


decline in value, after a certain age. The 


 GRAZIER is well paid for his year's keep, 


And the ARABLE FARMER has not their 

improvement in price, only, but their work, 

to make up, in ſome meaſure, for their ex- 
traordinary keep. While the BREWER, the 
| CARMAN, the CARRIER, the COAGHMAN, | 
and the ARMY CONTRACTOR, are ſupplied 
with animals, which they want, and which 


they cannot breed or rear, with the lame 
conveniency as the farmer. 


Therefore, /o far as there is a market, for | 
ſixyearold horſes of this breed, o far, the 


breed j is profitable to agriculture, _ 


* + But 
1 muſt not, however, be underſtood, that all the 
| horſes, bred in the Midland Diſtrict, paſs thro the ſtages, 
and fetch the prices, abovementioned, The breeder keeps 


them on, perhaps to the ſecond ſtage; perhaps to the third; 


beſides what he keeps for his own uſe, and brings to a leſs 


profitable market. While ſome going blind, others lame, 


and others dying of the various diſeaſes, to which this ſpe- 
cies of animal is liable, are never marketable, What I 
mean to convey is a general idea of the moſt provalcnt 


Practice of the diſtrict, 


But viewing the buſineſs of agriculture, 
in general, throughout the iſland, not One 
occupier in ten can partake of the profit; 
and being kept in agriculture, after they 
have reached that profitable age, they be- 


come, indiſputably, one of its heavieſt bur- 


dens. For, beſide a ceflation of improve- 
ment, of four or ſive guineas, a year, a de- 
cline in value, of as much, yearly, takes - 
place. Even the brood mares, after they 
have paſſed that age, may, unleſs they are 
of a very ſuperior quality, be deemed un- 
profitable to the farmer. Nevertheleſs, we 


ſee the majority of farmers, throughout the 


: kingdom, working, even barren mares and 
geldings, down the ſtage of decline; though 
they know it will terminate in a ditch. ora 
dog kennel, 


Rxrrxrvexs To Mixvrks. 


7 b or an inſtance 81 their afedting, and 
thriving on, clover, ſee MIN. 17. 5 


For a deſcription of Aſhby fallion Bow, 37. 


For an inſtance of horſes 8 water, 1 


at graſs, 5. 3 
For inſtances of the faggers | in horles, 70, 
For further inſtances of the fraggers, 104. 5 
For gill more inſtances, ſee MIN. I 16. 
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I. THE BREED of this diftri& is the 


LONGHORNED: a breed which appears to 
have occupied, a length of time, the central 


1 parts of the iſland. 


In a genera] view, „the old nden of the 
country, notwithſtanding the ſingular efforts 
that have been made toward improvement, 
remains with little alteration, Each diviſion 


of the diſtrict has ſtill its own breed, diſtin- 


7 guiſhable from that of the other diviſions. 
There is a ſimilar diſtinction, between: the 
breeds of Staffordſhire and Derbyſhire, for : 


inſtance, as there is between thoſe of Here- 


_ fordſhire andGloceſterſhire(feeGro.Econ.). 


The breeds of other diviſions of the diſtrict z 
have characteriſtics ſufficiently ſtrong to ſhow, 


that the longhorned breed of cattle have, 


during ſome length of time, been the pre- _ 
| yailing ſtock of the country ; and that, view» 
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ing the diſtrict at large, Leiceſterſhire ex- 
cepted, no radical change, nor any ohDοονt- 
improvement or alteration, has yet taken 


place. A ſtriking inſtance, this, of the 


flow progreſs with which general improve- 


ments, in this department of rural econo- 
my, are made, even when carried on with 0 
| every advantage. = 
But, notwithſtanding the old ſtock may 1 
till be ſaid to be in poſſeſſion of the coun- 
try, every divifion of it wears, at preſent, 
ſtrong marks of improvement. WAR- 
WICK SHIRT, STAFFORDSHIRE, and DER- 
BYSHIRE, may contend for ſome ſhare of 
this beneficial change; and, in LEICESTER- 
SHIRE, the improved breed may be ſaid to 
have gained, already. A degree of eſtabliſh- : 
ment. 
The nIsTORY of chis. extnipedinary i im- 
5 provement would be intereſting and uſeful z 
as it might furniſh uſeful ideas to the im- 
provers of other breeds. AllI ; am able to 

: give is a ſketch: ©. 
Ann, in LonksnIRE, has long been I 
celebrated for a ſuperior variety of te 
longhorned breed of cattle. From this _ 
ſource, it is well known, the LANCASHIRE 
cows 


6 
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cows have been, and, I believe, ſtill are 


drawn ;—the flower of theſe celebrated cows 


originating in CRAVEN HEIFERS. 


Formerly, the Craven breed ſeems to have 
extended, in a ſimilar way, into WESTMoORE- 


LAND, alſo an adjoining county. From 


Weſtmoreland, bulls and heifers of this 
breed found their way into the MipLanD 


CounTirs. The preſent improved breed 


is traceable, by the indiſputable evidence of 
many perſons ſtill living, to what was here 
called the true old Weſtmoreland fort 6," 

| 117 


— * The diſtrict of Win from whence 


theſe cattle were drawn, is its ſouthernmoſt extremity; 


about Kirby-Lonſdale, on the borders of anche, and 


in the immediate neighbourhoad of Craven. 


It is an intereſting fact, that while this breed has been 
under the moſt anxious cultivation, in the Midland Coun- 
| ties, it has been declining i in Weſtmoreland; where it is 
now, I underſtand, giving way to che TerSWATER : 


BREED, See YORKSHIRE. 


How is this to be coals?” Is the Townes breed, + 


for the ſoil and ſituation of Weſtmoreland, evidently ſupe- 
rior to the Craven breed? or has the change been wrought, 


 folely, by the Craven breed being debaſed, in Weſtmore- 
land, through the circumſtances of the beſt of its bulls and 1 
heifers being drawn off, by the Midland breeders, while 


the beſt of thoſe of the Teeſwater breo! have been as 
into o it? 
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It is generally underſtood, here, that 


through this breed, and ſome fortuitous cir- 
cumſtances, rather than from any fixed prin- 
ciples of improvement, Mr. WEBSTER of 
Warwickſhire (of Canley near Coventry) be- 
ame, ſome forty or fifty years ago, poſſeſſed 
of a ſuperior breed of cattle; and continued, 
during many years, the leading breeder of 


the — 1 have, indeed, 


heard 
This, among ak ak of a ſimilar kind, that have 


taken place in different parts of the iſland, form an intereſt. 
ng ſubject of enquiry. | | 


Prior to Mr. Wensrkn- 8 day (or rather perhaps to 

5 the time Mr. W.'s ſtock became popular) a ſuperjor breed 
of cattle made jts appearance, in this neighbourhood ; at _ 
Linton; where one WEL BY, a blackſmith and farmer, is 
eic by thoſe who remember his day, to have been in poſ- 
ſeſſion of a very valuable breed of cows : which were faid 
| to have been originally from DR AKEL OW on the banks of 
the Trent, Whateyer might have been the quality of 
this breed, it was unfortunate] y cut oft, by the diſtemper; 
or ſo far reducry by it, as to loſe its adieu as a ſe- 

5 breed. 


Since this tie and the above note, were ; written, 1 


have learnt from the beſt authority (Mr. PALFREY, a near 
5 neighbour and intimate acquaintance of Mr. Webſter), 
chat Mr. W. 's breed owes its original baſis to the ſame 


Vurce: having broyght with him, from the banks of the 


Trent, into Warwickſhire, when he firſt ſettled there, 


ſeme { lixty or ſe e years ago, ſix cows of SIX THOMAS 


| OESILET'S 8 
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heard it faid, by a man who has himſelf 


been a breeder of ſome eminence, ** that 


Mr. Webſter had the beſt ſtock, eſpecially 


of beace, that ever were, or (he believed) 
ever will be, bred in the kingdom.” 
TO this bold aſſertion, however, Iam not 


ready to give full credit. I regiſter it merely 


as an evidence of the high degree of excel- 
lency which Mr. Webſter acquired. It is 


unphrobable that, after twenty or thirty years 
anxious attention, not of o man only, but 


of ſeveral, the breed, though excellent then, 


ſhould not, ſince, have received ſome de- 


1 rer of improvement *. 


This being as it may, Mr. BAKEWELL i is 
well known to have got the lead, as a 
breeder of cattle, through the means 15 c the 
CAN LEV ſtock. His celebrated bull T'wo- 
PENNY, that may be ſaid to have firſt given 


the lead to Mr. B. was out of a cow, pur- 


chaſed, | 


Grestey 8 . Gi which cows, and bulls from : 
Weſtmorcland and © Lancaſhire, he raiſed his celebrated 


ſtock. 


Another eminent breeder, on whoſe judgement I 

can better rely, is of opinion, that in beauty or utility of 
” they have received little, if any, improvement ſince 

Mr. Webſter's day; but thinks that in fleſh, the more va- 


luable quality, they have been . 
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chaſed, when a heifer, of Mr. Webſter, 
and was got by a bull from Weſtmoreland 
a bull purchaſed in Weſtmoreland: 12805 
Mr. FowWLER of Oxfordſhire (of Roll- 
right on the borders of Warwickſhire), 
whoſe ſtock is at preſent in the firſt eſtima- 
tion, owes the ſuperiority of his breed to the 
ſame ſource. His cows are of the Canley 
blood; and his bull SHAKESPEAR, the beſt 
ſtockgetter, I believe, the Midland Diſtrict 
ever knew, was got by a grandſon of Two- 
penny (out of a daughter of Twopenny), 
| and a cow of the CANLE V blood. 

Mr. Princee of Derbyſhire (of Croxall 
in this diſtrict) acknowledges to have raiſed 
his preſent noble herd of cows, — the firſt 

dairy of longhorned cows in the kingdom, 
[ believe, for form and ſize taken jointly, — 
from a cow by the name of BRIGHT; pur- 


chaſed of the late Mr. Chadwick of Caſtle 


” Bromwich : which cow was got by Mr. 
Webſter's BLoxepot bull, that is ſpoken 
of, here, as being the pureſt fountain of the 
” . blood #. . 
5 The 
2 The e bull was out EY a threeyexrold heifer 
of. Mr. Webſter's beſt blood; but was got by what was 


: * cated: a * * Lancaſhire” bull, » ( probably of Weſtmoreland" 
| | of 
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The PRESENT STATE of the 1MPROVED 
BREED of the MIDLAND CouNTIEs, which 
might be well diſtinguiſhed by the CanLey 
BREED, is the following. 
Mr. BAKEWELL is in poſſeſſion of 0 
valuable individuals, males and females. His 
bull D. generally known by the name of the 
„mad bull,” is a fine animal; and is a ſtrik- 
ing proof of the vulgar error, that breeding 
inandin, weakens the breed. He was got by 
a ſon of Twopenny, out of a daughter and 
ſiſter of the ſame celebrated bull; ſhe being 
the produce of his own dam. Nevertheleſs, 
D. is the fire of Shakeſpear, by another 
daughter of the ſame bull, and is probably 
the moſt robußt individual of the longhorned 
breed; while D. himſelf, at the age of twelve 
or thirteen years, is more active, and higher 7 
mettled, than bulls in general are, at three + 
four years old. N 
ER This 
or enn origin) belonging to a neighbour of Mr Web 
ſter. When a yearling, being unpromiſing, he was fold 
to a 9005 by the name of BLoxEDGE. But turning out ; 
a remarkable good ſtockgetter, Mr. W. repurchaſed him, 


and uſed him ſeveral ſeaſons. He was afterwards ſold to 
Mr. Harriſon of Drakenedge (Warwickſhire), and * 


| | Flavel of Hogſhill (in this diftrict), where he died. 


75 CATTLE 


1 This "I long been conditeced as Mr: 
Bakewell's beſt bull; and has been kept; 


* incipally, for his own uſe. He was never 
let, except part of a ſeaſon to Mr. F owler * 
but has had individual e cows brought to him, 


mt five guineas 2 cow. 


0 Mr. Bakewell's cows are of the fineſt 
mould, and the higheſt quality : and his 


HEIFERS beautiful as taſte could well con- 


ceive them: clean, and active as does. Mr. 
B. 85 exhibition of cattle would gratify the 
moſt indifferent ſpectator, and could not fait 
of being highly latisfactor to — lover of 
e the rural ſcience. 
Mir. FowIER's cattle ates at preſerit, in 
the” higheſt repute. His cows have long 
been conſidered as of the firſt quality: — ef 
the beſt Ca pley blood. And his bull Suaxe- 


spEAR, already mentioned, has raiſed them 


to A degree of perfection, which, in the opi- 


nion 97 the firſt judges, the beet of cattle 


under notice never before attained. 


Tphis bull is a ſtriking ſpecimen of what 
naturaliſts term ACCIDENTAL VARIETIES, 
Tho' bred i in the manner that has been men- 


tioned, he ſcarcely inherits a ſingle point of 
the longhorned breed; his horns excepted. 


When | 15 
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When I fow him i in 1784, then fix years 
old, and ſomewhat below his uſual condition, 


though by 1 no means low in fleſh, he was of 5 


this deſcription: : 
His head chap and noch; POET N fine 


and- clean. His cheſt extraordinarily deep; 


his briſket bearing down to his knees. 


His chine thin; and riſing above the ſhoul- 
der points; leaving a hollow on each ſide, 
| behind them. His loin, of courſe, narrow 
at the chine; but remarkably wide at the 


| hips; which protuberate i in a ſingular man- 


ner. His quarters long, in reality; but, 


in appearance, ſhort ; oecafioned by a ſin- 
gular formation of the rump. At firſt fight, 


. appears as if the tail, which ſtands ſor- 


| ward, had been ſevered from the vertebre, 


by the chop of a cleaver, one of the verte- 
bræ extracted, and the tail forced up to make 
good the joint: an appearance, which is 
found to be occaſioned, by ſome remark- 


able wreaths of fat, formed round the ſet- 


ting on of the tail: a circumſtance, which, 
in a picture, would be deemed a deformitj; 
but, as a point, is in the higheſt eſtimation. 

The roundbones ſnug; but the thighs ra- 
” ther full, and remarkably let down. The 

Vor. 1. 3 legs 
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legs ſhort and their bone fine. The ear- 
caſe, throughout (the chine excepted), large 


i —roomy—deep and well ſpread. 


His horns apart, he had every point of a 


7 Holderneſs or a Teeſwater bull. Could his 


| horns have been changed, he would have 
paſſed, in Yorkſhire, as an ordinary bull of 
either of theſe breeds. His two ends would 

have been thought tolerably good; but his 
middle very deficient. And ] am of opinion, 

that had he been put to cows of theſe breeds, 
his ſtock would have been of a moderate 
quality. But being put to cows, deficient 


where he was full (the lower part of the 


_ thigh excepted), , and full where he was defi- 
cient, he has raiſed the longhorned breed to a 
degree of perfection which, without ſo ex- 
traordinaty a prodigy, they never might Y 

have reached. 

No wonder that a form, fo uncommon, 

ſhould ftrike the improvers of this breed of 


ſtock; or that a carcaſe, they had been fo 


long ſtriving in vain to produce, ſhould be 
rated at a high price. His owner, however, 
- happened to be among the firſt of his ad- 


mirers, and could never be induced to part 


from him. even for a ſeaſon ; 3 except to Mr. 
PrINCEP; | 
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PiN; who had him two ſeaſons; at the 
extraordinary price of eighty guineas, a ſea- 
ſon. A price at which no other bull has yet 
been let. 


This Suse Al is now 1 47700 


eleven years old, and firm in his conſtitution; 


but fo lame, in his hind quarters, as to ren- 


der him at preſent, and eint — oh ſea- 
on, entirely uſeleſs. = 


His owner, however, has leſs to . as. 


he is in poſſeſſion of many valuable females 


of his produce; and of one male, now three 


years old, by the name of Garrick *. 


This bull was out of a, cow, got 67 a : 
pull of Mr. Bakewell, called the HAMP- f 


 GHIRE BULL: 


Thus, though we find Mr. ee at 


preſent, in poſſeſſion of the lead, he has 


evidently obtained it through the afſiſtance 
of Mr. Bakewell's ſtock. But whether he 


has gained the aſcendancy, by accident mere- 
TH or whether he had the better baſis to 


EE l 


| * Mr. Pactr of Leiceſterſhire (ac in this ab. 
5 trict) is likewiſe in poſſeſſion of a promiſing young bull 
of the pureſt of the Rollright blood; got by Shakeſpear, 
out of one of Mr. Fowler's beft blooded cows. He is 
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build 110 may be a moot point, diffcult to 
| determine. 7 
Mr. Fowler's cows | (abun five and twenty 
In number) are many of them of an extra- 
ordinary mould; eſpecially in the fineneſs of 
the forend, and the width and fatneſs of the 
hind quarters. A daughter and ſiſter of 
Shakeſpear, being got on his own dam, is 
among the firſt of his herd: another evidence 
of the good effect of — rom the ſame 
family *. : 
Mr. PRINCE P. 8 cows, of his own od, 7 
have been mentioned as being of a very 
. fine quality : nevertheleſs, his preſent herd 
wears evident marks of i improvement. Every 
cow and heifer of the Shakeſpear blood is 
_ diſtinguiſhable, at ſight; —by the extreme 
f fineneſ; 3 of the forend, —the width of the 
3 hips,— amd che formation of the rump; an 
n- 
* az F 5 CET his e bulinefs on i the old ge 8 
Je felling, not on the modern way of letting, his bulls. 
Such heifers, too, as his own dairy does not require, he 


ſells, and at high prices. Mr. Coxx of Norfolk has had 
all the cow calves, he could f pare, during the laſt three or 


ſour years, at, I underſtand, ten guineas each; taking 
them while young, Mr. F. has now (October 1789) ten 


- bull calves (all, I believe, by Garrick), for which, it is 
ſoidh he has refuſed five hundred guineas. 
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inpreff an which they have received with fin- 
gular exactneſs. 

Mr. Princep has two valuable bulls, by 
Shakeſpea;.: one of them « out of the cele- 
brated BRIGHT. | 

Beſide the three herds that are here parti- 


 cularized, there are many others, in the Mid- 
land Diſtrict, that are entitled to great at- 
tention; but which, for various reaſons, 78 
think may, with propriety, be omitted in this 
regiſter, Therefore, what remains to be 
added to the foregoing account of the pre- 
ſent ſtate of the breed, is a GENERAL DE- 
SCRIPTION of its . claſs of INDI- = 


VIDUALS. 


The forend long ; ; but light, to a bes of 


elegance. The neck thin; the chap clean; 
the head fine, but long and tapering ö. 1 
The eye large, bright, and prominent. 


The horns vary with the ſex; &c. T hoſe of ; 
bulls are comparatively ſhort—from fifteen 
inches to two feet :—thoſe of the few oxen 
that have been reared, of this breed, are ex- 
ee large; as two and a half to thtee 
T ** 


* A thick Hort head, wich a mub W FRY a laben 
face — provincially a © Dutch head —is condemned, here, 


as a moſt hateful | pits - 
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and a half feet long: —thoſe of the cows, 
nearly as long, but much finer; tapering to 
delicately fine points. Moſt of them hang 
| downward, by the fide of the chzeks, and, 
if well turned, as many of the cows Rds ; 
ſhoot forward at the points *. 


The Nooulders remarkably thin and fine, 
as to bone, but thickly covered with fleſh; 


not the fmalleſt Pprotuberance of bone dif- 
cernible +. e 


The 8777 ſmall, comparatively with the 
ſhorthorned and middlehorned breeds 4. 
J e . 
. Too frequently, however, the double bend does not 
take place; the horns continuing to ſhoot downward, un- 
til they would reach the ground, or point inward, until they 
would gag the mouth which ſupports them, were not the 
points from time to time removed: and, in ſome indivi- 
duals, while one horn is pointing to the ground, or wind- 
ing under the jaw ſo as to prevent its opening, the other is 
ſhooting away from the head, or taking ſome other auk. 
ward direction: thus tending to disfigure, and deftroy, 
the animal which nature ordained them to ornament and de 
. fend. 


1 The Diſhley brood. 1 think, pe ny in this point: 


= ſome of the heifers have houlders, fine as s thoſe of race 
0 horſes, . 


"4 Neventhelefs, thicte are 1 individuals, more parti- 
a cularly, perhaps, of Mr. Fowler” 8 breed, way are Ween 
well let down! in the girt. | | 
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The chine remarkably full, when fat; but 
hollow, when low in condition K. 

The loin broad, and the hips remarkably 
wide, and protuberant T. 

The quarters long and level; the nache TY 
a middle width; with the tail ſet on vari- 

«uy; even in individuals of the higheſt 

: Au t. 


"p 45 5 The f 
8 This is conſidered, by accurate judges, as a criterion. 
of good fleſh; as the large, hard, ligatures, which in ſome _ 


individuals, when low in condition, we ſee tightly ſtretched 


along the chine, from the ſetting on of the neck to the fore 


part of the ne, is A mark of the fcſh being of 2 bad 
_ * | 


T The 0 of the FEI of the hips, 1s a point, 


at preſent, in the firſt faſhion; but is always, I obſerve, 


| mentioned in the language of enthuſiaſm, not of reaſon. 


A wide loin, with the hips protuberating i in fat, is cer- 


 tainly a molt deſirable thing. But what uſe, or even orna- 


ment, two #nobs of bone can produce, is not ſo evident. 2 
ſome individuals, they give ag artificial appearance; as 
if the loin were a lid, and the hips handles to 5 
I can admire a full hip, and conceive its utility; but I am 


_ clearly of opinion, that there are many points of a bullock, 


better entitled to the breeder's attention, than a protuberant 
one; yet, it is more than probable, that, in the improve- 

ment, both of this and the ſhorthorned breed, points of 
real importance have been given wp for theſe . 


knobs of bone. 
t The quarters of Shakeſpear hive been deſcribed ; 


thoſe of the bull D. are not t remarkable: his tail ap- 1 


Pearing | 


The roundbones Gall; but the 2h7ghs, in 
general, fleſhy; tapering, however, when i in 
the beſt form, toward the gambrels. 
The /egs ſmall and clean, but compara- 


tively long *. The feet i in general neat, and 


of the middle ſiae. 


The carcaſe as nearly a ede as the 


natural form of this animal will allow: the 


ribs ſtanding out full from the ſpine; re- 
ceiving the entrails within them. The belly, 
of courſe, apps NP: 


be a continuation of the vertebræ; the upper part of the 


tail forming an arch which riſes ſome inches above the ge- : 
- neral level of the hack, This, viewing him as a picture, 5 
has a good effect; but, as a point, has a very bad one to 


5 the grazier: as tending to hide the fatneſs of the rump. It 


= remarkable, that in this, and many other points, the ſon 


and the ſire are as diffimilar as if the y had no conſangui- 
nity. 5 


* More owing, however, to 5 gauntneſs of the car- | 


cafe, than the politive length of the legs, 


Os. The ſmallneſs of the belly is held out. as a 3 
excellency. T he viſcera being lodged within the ribs is 
certainly ſuch, But I cannot believe that a paucity of in- 
teſtines is 2 yaluable property of cattle: inteſtines are to 
them what roots are to trees. The ideas of offal, ayd 
 largeneſs of bone, have, perhaps, in more points than one, 

: led the improyers away from perfection. Thus, Bower | 


| by the way. 


The 


5 pearing to grow out of the 2 his ſpine, rather than to 
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The ſeſb, of the ſuperior claſs I am de- 


ſcribing, teldom fails of being of the firſt 
quality. 
The hide of a middle thicknefs. 


The color is various: the brindle, the 
finchback, and the pye, are common: the 
lighter they are, the better ey ſeem to be 


in eſteem®*. 

The fatting quality 4 this 3 breed, 

in a ſtate of ER: is indubitably good. 
As GRAZIERS' STOCK, they undoubtedly 
rank high. 


ASDAIRY STOCK, however, their merit is 
leſs evident: dairywomen, here, and elſe- 
where, bear witneſs againſt them: never- 


theleſs, the advocates for the breed aſſert 


their eligibility, in this character: ſome, in- 
| deed, £0 ſo far as to ſay, that a cow which 
is 


| * This however, appears to be merely a matter 
of faſhion. Nevertheleſs, it ſtrikes me, that a light color 


of cattle is advantageous to the grazier. It is a fact, in 


the nature of viſion, that white objects appear to the eye 


larger, than b/ack ones, of the ſame ſize; and a light- colored 
bullock, no doubt, appears larger in a market, than W 


darker- colored one, of the ſame weight. 
It may be remarked, in this place, that the fix Cows 
which formed the baſis of Mr. Webſter's breed, were red, 
and it is obſervable that ſome of Mr. F owler's belt cows 
are of chat color, | 
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18 profitable, to the graziers, 1s likewiſe ſo, 
to the dairyman: a poſition that might be 

contradicted by a thouſand evidences. 
Nevertheleſs, it appears to me probable, 
that a cow may be ſo conſtitutioned, as to 


convert her aliment into milk, while milk 
is continued to be drawn from her, and, 


when the draught is ſtopt, but not till then, 


to convert the ſame current of chyle into 


: fat: a verſatility of conſtitution, however, 


which, I believe, does not belong to the 


15 breed under notice; whoſe propenſity to fat- 


neſs appears to be too great, to permit their 
lacte ſcent powers to preſerve the aſcendancy, 


long enough, for the purpoſes of the dairyman. 


As BEASTS OF DRAFT, the carcaſe of the 


longhorned breed, viewed generally, ren- 


ders them unfit : nevertheleſs, the carcaſe, 
of ſome of the beſt of the variety under 


notice, is ſufficiently powerful, for the pur- 
poſe of draft; while their natural activity, 


and cleanneſs of limbs, are very favorable 5 
to this purpoſe. 


But the enormous fize of a 8 of 
the oxen of this variety, would invalidate 
Y all their qualifications, were they greater 


than q they really are. If they happen to take 
55 a con- 


„„ 
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a convenient form, they may be diſpenſed 


with; but ſtanding out aukwardly, as they 
frequently do, they become an inſuperable 

objection. 

As method of preventing their growth, or 


even of checking their exuberance, would 


be a moſt valuable diſcovery; to thoſe, eſpe- 


cially, who are in poſſeſſion of the breed, and 


' wiſh to make them uſeful as beaſts of draft *. 


From this deſcription, of the improved 
breed of cattle of the Midland Counties, it 
appears very evidently, that the PRIN CI- 


PLES or IMPROVEMENT, laid down afore- 


going, have, to this ſpecies of liveſtock, 


been judiciouſly applied. The uT1LITY OF 


FORM has been ſtrictly attended td: the 
bone and other offal are ſmall ; and the for- 
end iis light; while the chine, the loin, the 

| rump, and the ribs are heavily loaded ; and 


with fleſh of the fineſt quality. 


II. BREEDING. The males mi hh 


males require to be treated of ſeparately. 


Bur rs. Viewing the diſtrict, at egy, 


5 its e with rogers to male cattle, is 


. „ the 


® Perhaps, applying a cautery, to the buds of the horns, 


on their firſt breaking, might prevent their farther pro» 
greb, | 
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the ſame as het of other placks Dairy. 
men, in general, uſe their own bulls, ge- 


rerally of their on rearing ; and frailes 
cowkeepers employ thoſe of their neigh- | 


bors. But dairymen, who pay a cloſer at- 
tention to their ſtock, purchaſe their bulls, 
or hire them by the ſeaſon, of bullbreeders; 


of men who rear, perhaps, five to ten bulls, 


yearly : the ſuperior breeders, for letting; 
the inferior, for ſale. 


The practice of letting, is 1 of 


male ſtock, originated, probably, in this 
country, and in the practice of Mr. Bake 
well, about twen tyfive years ago. 


In the ſpring, previouſly to the ſeaſon of 
8 buſineſs, the brecders have their private 


ſhows ; and beſide thele, as has been intl- 


| mated aforegcing, there are public ſhows ; 
more, however, for the pepele. of lll 
than of letting, 

The prices given for bulls, by purchaſe, 
run from five to a hundred pounds; by the 
ſeaſon, from ten to fifty or ſixty ; by the cow, 
from half a crown to five guineas. 

The let bulls are ſent out, in April, or 


the beginning of May ; 5: being generally led. 


in halters ; or driven ang; and are re- 


turged, 


d one © © 
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turned, at the end of che ſeaſon, generally! in 
Auguſt, in the ſame manner. 


With reſpect to the age, at which bulls 
are ſuffered to leap, the practice of this diſ- 


tric differs from that of molt others; where 


from two to four years old, namely three 
ſeaſons, 1s the ordinary period of employ- 


ment. But, here, they are pretty com- 


monly | allowed to leap, while yearlings; 


and, if good ſtockgetters, are kept on ſo 
long as they are effective; perhaps till they 
are ten or twelve years old, If they grow | 


vicious, they are kept wholly in the houſe ; 


if they throw gates or break paſture, they 
are humbled by a © bull chain,” TORE: - 


ingenioufly to the noftr ils. 


It is obſervable, that the bulls of this 
improved breed are not unfrequently, even 
while youthful, deficient in vigor: the hired 


bulls being ſometimes returned, pr ematurely, 
on this account. 
This might be laid hold of as an n argument 


againſt the practice of breeding, inandin, It 
is, however, more probably owing to a dif- 


ferent cauſe. 


RR, handſome bull,— — bull 1000 beriet & 
in all his points, —is moſt difficult to be bred: 
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yet the bende s object is to render him, to 


the eye at leaſt, as near perfection as poſli- 
ble. He is, therefore, made up for the 
ſhow, by forcing food; as well to evince 
his propenſity to fatneſs, as to hide his de- 
fects ; thereby ſhowing him off, to the beſt 


advantage: the conſequence of which is, 


being taken from this high fare, and low- 
_ ered, at once, to 2 common cow paſture, he 


flags. 


Hence, it is become a practice 5 judi- 


cious breeders, when their bulls are let early 
enough, to lower them down, by degrees, to 
ordinary keep, previouſly to the — 5 of | 
employment. : 


BrzepING cows. There is KEE one ? INS 


Rance, I believe, of cows being kept ſolely | 

for the purpoſe of breeding: the dairy being 
here, as every where elſe, a joint inten- 

tion. 


Such as are not employed in che rearing 


of calves, ought certainly, in common good 
; management, to be made to pay for their 
maintenance, by milking, or by wor King: ” 
| the laſt a uſe to which Mr. Bakewell alone, 
. has put them. 


One 
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One circumſtance in the management of 


breeding cows, practiſed by leading breeders 
at leaſt, is noticeable. In the practice of 
leſs ſpirited and leſs judicious breeders, a 
cow or heifer, if ſhe happen to miſs the 
bull, is proſcribed, let her form and blood 
be what they may; and, as ſoon as her milk 
1s obtained, 18 condemned, even for the firſt 
offence. 


This, when dairying A is the object of 


= cowkeeping, i is undoubtedly judicious ; but, 
when we is a principal or even a joint 
object, as it is in the practice of moſt dairy- 
men, fack a conduct may be highly blame- 
able. For though it may be eaſier to breed 
| handſome good cows, than bulls of that de- 
: ſcription ; yet, when we conſider, how much 
of the ſucceſs of breeding depends on the 
female, it is evidently a want of common 
policy, to cut off a valuable cow, for one 


miſcarriage. 


If the do not breed: this ſoaks; let her 
maintain herſelf by work ing, until the next. 
Mares are kept, year after year, without 
breeding. And if mares are found nearly 

cqual to geldings, in work ; why ſhould not 

cos be nearly equal to oxen, in the ſame 


Intention ? 2. 
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'  Darxy cows: Under this head, I fhall 


conſider cows, abſtractedly, as they relate to 


the DAIRY. 


In the choIcR or cows, dairy farmers ar are 
guided by criterions, different from thoſe 


which have been enumerated, as the fa- 
vorite points of graziers, ang modern bree: 
ders. 


The DrxBVSUi RE cow remains the fa- 


vorite of the old“ dairiets.” They argue, 
that the grazier and the pen, diſtinctl7 
conſidered, require different animals, tos 

| ſuit their reſpective purpoſes. The dairier's 

object is milk; the grazier's beef 3 and it is 

a trite remark, among dairymen i in different 
. diſtricts, that a cow wh runs to beef” 
- 16; unprofitable to the dairy : for, notwith- 
ſtanding the excellency of her bag, and the 
plentifulneſs of her milk, preſently after 
calving, her natural inclination to fleſhineſs 
diraws off her milk : while a cow that is, 
by breed, or natural conſtitution, prone to 
milk, will ſupply this, at the expence of her 
carcaſe, let her paſture be ever o ay - 
T5 tiful. 


Theſe popular opinions, however, though ; 


8 they contain much truth, are not altogether 


well 
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well founded. They hinge on a falſe prin- 
ciple. Cows are uſeful, and in a great 5 
gree neceſſiry, in a twofold capacity: 


dairy cows, and as grazing ſtock. The Fen 
man and the grazier cannot have diſtinct 
animals: one and the ſame individual muſt 


ſerve both their purpoſes. And a breed of 


cows fit for the grazier only, is, in a gene- 
ral light, not leſs eligible, than a breed 


which 18 fit only for the dairyman. 


The Derbyſhire cows are unprofitable, 48 


grazing ſtock. They have neither beauty 


nor utility of form; being loaded with offal 
of every kind. The head thick, the chap | 
and neck foul ; the bone  proportionably 


large, the hide heavy, and the hair long : 


even the bag is not unfrequently ſo over- 
grown, as to be almoſt hid in hair; a point 


of milking cows, to which dairymen, of 
moſt diſtricts, have an objection : this how- 


ever only ſerves to ſhow, that popular cri- 


terions are ſeldom to be depended upon. 


Were the fleſh and fatting quality, of the 


Derbyſhire cows, equal to their quality, 


as dairy cows, the hairineſs of their Bog | = 


f might well be overlcoked. 
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The STAFFORDSHIRE cows bear a dif- 
fe rent characteriſtic. Taking them together, 


they are rather adapted to grazing, than the 


dairy ; moſt of them being tolerably clean. 
But, in general, they are too light in their 
i carcaſes, to be bible, either as dairy or as 
, . ſtock, = = 


Nevertheleſs, thee are todividuats of this 


; bieed'; or rather, perhaps, of a breed be- 
tween this and the Derbyſhire; that may be 
5 faid to be at once eligible, as dairy cows and 
grazing ſtock. At leaſt, they come nearer 
my idea of what a cow ought to be, than 
any other breed or variety of the longhorned 
_ cattle, I have yet had an a opportunity of ob- 
ſerving. . ; 
Whether the individual; now under no- 5 
p tice, have or have not been produced, by a 
mixture of the Staffordſhire and the Derby- 
hire blood, they are the moſt prevalent on 
the BANKS OF THE TRENT, which divides 
the two counties : it is, indeed, the breed 
| which is there found, more particularly on 
the Derbyſhire ſide, from Walton towards 
Stanton, which falls under this deſerip- 


r „ 


The 
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The following are accurate dimenſions of 


4 middleaged cow of this kind ; ſomewhat 
low in fleſh, and youn g in calf. 


Height at the withers, four feet two o inches 


and a quarter. 
— of the briſket, nineteen inches. 
Smalleſt girt, fix feet five inches: 


Largeſt z virt, ſeven feet eight inches and * 


half. 


Length from forehead to nache, ſeven feet 


three inches. 


| the hip, three feet eight inches. 

from the center of the hip to the out 

1 8 . the nache, twentyone inches. 
Width at the ſhoulders, twenty inches. 

E — - at the hips, twentytwo inches. 

at the nache; thitteen inches. 


Length of the horns, twentyfour inches; their 
width from point to point, three feet 5 


four inches. 


The forend fine, long, and handing 1 how. 


The head ſmall, and the neck thin, but 
deep, according wann the depth of her Do . 


| ſom. | 

The thoulders fines the ribs full; and the 

loin broad. Ty Nel 
* 2 „ The 
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The thighs remarkably thin 10155 as if 


to give room to her bag, —large, clean, and 


bladder-like ; with long teats, and remark- 


ably large elaſtic milk ls furniſhing an 
__ ample {upply of milk. „„ 
e "The legs ſhort, with the bone fine i in- 


ches Art). 


The fleſh geod, and the hide of a middle 


8 thickneſs. 


1 quality of conſiderabl e value, i in a cow in- 
_ tended for the pail. 33 
-- The. principal diſtintion, ach is ob- 
| ſervable, between the form of what is here 
ſpoken of as a dairy. cow, and that of a 
COW of tie modern breed, or what i is more 
8 underſtood by a cc good grazier's g 
cow, 1 is, the former is more roomy and 
better 88 down in the cheſt; the latter, 


The color a2 beinided- mottle, ' with a 
« finch back, ' and white legs. „„ 
In temper remarkably cadiſh, “ gentle ;* 3: 


better topped ; fuller « on the . and loin; 


and, generally, fuller in the thigh. Both of 
them are clean, in the forend, and ſhoulder ; 
the bone, in both, is fine ; the fleſh of both _ 
: good (but that of the modern breed indiſ- 1 
putably better); and their hides of a mid- 
5 dle thickneſs. 2 


But | 
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But the moſt material difference, and that 


which determines the dairymam in his choice, 


15, the one loſes her milk, a few months after 


> calving ; the other, if required, will ama 
the year round. 


The PLACES OF PURCHASE, for dairy 


cows, are the fairs of the diſtrict, and, du- 
ring the ſpring months, a weekly market at 
Derby; to which cows, freth in milk, are 
brought, chiefly by drovers, and, moſtly, 
wil bout their calues. 


At the fairs, and i iN the i prafice 


of this diſtrict, cows are almoſt invariably = 
| fold as incalvers; frequently at the point of 
| calving; ſometimes dropping their calves 
on the road, J recollect tew if any inſtan⸗ 
ces, of ſeeing cows at mar ket, with calves 
. their feet ; agreeably to the ordinary pree- . 
ttice of moſt other diſtricts. 


The price of an incalver of the deſerip : 


tion laſt recited, has been, on a par of the = 
laſt ten years, about ten pounde, or guis 
neas. 2 | 
The MANAGEMENT of DAIRY cows. In 
their ſummer management, I have met with 
Ny nothing of ſuperior excellence, in this diſ- 
os trick. They are turned to graſs, about 
SE: is, Mayday; 
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Mayday ; J Mowing from an acre and half, te | 
two acres, to a cow: being generally kept 
in one and the ſame tbe, until aſtergraſs 


be ready to receive them; and have turneps 
thrown to them (by thoſe Who grow tur- 
neps) on graſs land, in autumn. 


In this diſtrict, one inſtance of practice 


x occurred to me, which requires to be re- 
giſtered; namely, that of a dairy, of ſour- 
teen or fifteen cows, being principally dried EY 
off together, on one day | (in the middle of 
December; ) preſerving two or three, only, 
in milk, for the family, during the winter 

months; keeping theſe at hay; putting the 

dried cows to ſtraw ; for which purpoſe, 

only, they were dried off, in this remark- 

able manner. : 


It is el however, that this prac- = 


tice can be eligible, only, when cows come 
well in together: to effect which they are 
„ hulled as faſt,” that i is to fay as as near to- 
Seen «+ 86 poſſible.” 


Unnatural as this expedient will no doubt 


be deemed, by many, it may, nevertheleſs, 05 
in ſome caſes, be eligible: all I ſhall fay 
farther of it is, that had I not obſerved it, 
in the Fee of one of the oldeſt and beſt 


managers. 


1 
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managers in the dittric, 1 ſhould | not have 
regiſtered ite. 
In the winter management *. dairy cows, 


one circumſtance may be noticed : that. of 


their being frequently kept (in conformity 


to a modern practice adopted by ſome leads 
ing men) in ſheds, which have been de- 
ſcribed under the head BUILDINGS, conti- 
- nually throughout winter, from the time of 
their being taken pp, in autumn, to that 
of their being turned to graſs, in the ſpring, 
N four months, —withour any. ener- 
1. diſcerning individuals, however, 
ha already diſcovered the inconvenięencies 
of this practice, —eſpecially that of their 5 
c hoofs cracking. let them looſe i in a yard, * 
: few hours every day, to moiſten their feet, 
as well as to exerciſe their logs and clean 
their coats. : 
| 5 The DISPOSAL op cows, "6 8 0 lake 
be called the natural practice of the diſtrict, 
dairy farmers not only rear but fat their own 
cows. One of the largeſt farmers in the 
aiſtrict told me, that © he never bought a 
= cow in 1 his life ! he rears fifteen, Ane, 
. 8 K 


* Mr. Lorne, of Hal End, Warwickſhire, | 
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or twenty calves, yearly, and fats his own 
ſock; or, for want of room, ſells them to 
Fe. | 


This forms A beautifully Limple plan of 


: management ; well adapted to a middleſoil 


farm ; and eſpecially eligible for gentlemen, 


and others, who are deficient in judgement, 
and unacquainted with markets. The pro- 
portion of graſs and arable being determined 
: upon, and the quantity of ſtock afcertained, : 
5 the machine i is regulated; and nothing but a 


due attention to the number of heiſers, an- 


: nually reared, is wanted, to keep it in con- 
tinual and uniform motion. A certain num- 


ber of dairy cows, with a lot of fatting 


cattle, and another of young ſtock to follow 
k them, in ſummer, and to eat ſtraw, in win- 
. No going to market, but with corn, 
dairy produce, and cullen cows. A plan of 
general management, beautiful in theory; 
and, if one may judge from the comfort- 
able independency, which the perſon above 
| alluded to is poſſeſſed of, through a perſe- 
verance, by his father and himſelf, in this 
ö courſe of management, it is eligible in prac- 8 
tice, | 


Ut. 
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III. REARING CATTLE. The rear- 


ing of cattle is confined, here, to BULLS 
and HEIFERS, for breeding and the dairy : 


there is not, in ordinary practice, a STEER 


reared in the diſtrict; excepting ſome few, 


of late years, for the purpoſe of draft. 


The METHOD of rearing, here, differs 


little from that of other diſtricts ; ; except in 
the rearing of BULL CALVES, and ſome- 


times high-bred heifers, by ſuffering them 
to remain at the teat, until they be fix, 


nine, or perhaps twelve months old; letting 


them run, either with their dams, or, more 
frequently, (eſpecially where the dairy is 


1 an object, ) with leſs valuable cows or hei- 


fers (bought in for the purpoſe, and, when 


the intention is fulfilled, fold, or fatted): 
each cow being generally allowed one male 
calf, or two females. 


The effect of this e is a quick 


: growth ; and, perhaps, like rearing vege- 


tables, in a rich ſoil, the practice may aſſiſt 


in meliorating the conſtitution, and enlar- 


ging the frame. Be this as it may, the 
: growth. of calves, reared in this ways | is 
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The beſt method of dairymen 18 this E 


The calves ſuck, a week or a fortnight, ac- 
cording to their firength (a good rule): new 
milk, in the pail, a few meals; next, new : 
milk and ſkim milk mixt, a few meals more: 
then, ſkim milk alone; or porridge, made 
with milk, water, ground oats, &c. and 
ſometimes oile: ake ; — until cheeſemaking 
commence : after which, they have whey 
porridge, or ſweet. whey, in the field 3 
being careful to houſe them, in the night, 
until warm weather be confirmed, 


Turneps are not thought. pf; a6 4 Hed of 


| calves ; z nor, in the ordinary practice of the 
diſtrict, 18 either corn, oilcake, or linſeed i 8 
uſe; milk, whey, hay, and graſs, being the : 
ſole food of rearing calves *. 


The time of rearing extends, in this Kit 


wie; through the winter months; but is 
confined, in a great degree, between the be- 
ginning of December, and the latter end of 1 
Much: 


In the treatment of YOUNG $TOCK, I find 


little, in the practice of this $ftris, that 
requires particular notice. 


The 


» Until autumn, when turneps ate ſometimes given. 
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The bulls, in the common practice of — 
dairymen, are ſuffered to leap, while year- | 
lings; namely, at fifteen to eighteen months 
old; and the heifers to admit them, while i 
two years old ; bringing them into the dairy, j 
at three years old; gencrally, keeping them 1 
from the bull, until late in the ſummer, — | 
as the latter end of July, or the beginning 
of Auguſt it being a pretty general opi- 
nion, that heifers ſhould come in, at graſs, 
Beſide, by this practice, one bull ſerves 
both the dairy cows and the heifers, I have 
known a dairy of twenty or thirty cows, 
and ten or twelve heifers, ſerved 555 a 
ke calf;” a yearling bull. 
In the practice of ſuperior breeders, het 
fers are ſometimes kept from the bull, until 
they be three years old; bringing them in, 
at four: eſpecially in that of their enter- 
priz ing leader; in whoſe ſuperior practice, 
maiden heifers, as well as dry and barren- 
cows, are occaſionally enured to harneſs; 
a laudable example, that might be profita- e 5 
bly followed by every other bt of cats 5 | 
Ale, e 
IV. FATTING CATTLE. The Midland | 
Pittrict, viewed collectively, is a GRAZING 
COUN TRY, 
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CATTLE S. 


COUNTRY. South and Eaſt LEicesTrR« 
SHIRE, and much of NoRTHAMPTON-= 
SHIRE, fall entirely under this deſeription. 
: WARWICKSIIRE inclines more to the 
fairy. . e 
The DISTRICT of the STATION contains 
2 mixture of the two, There is one man, 
in this neighbourhood, who fats not leſs 
than two dasdeed head, annually. Moſt 
1 large farmers, befide the cullings of their 
own dairies, purchaſe cattle, for the ſole 
- purpoſe of ng: —ſeveral of them gra- 
5 eing fiſty head. 1 
The srreiks of grazing, which i is here 
practiſed, is, in a manner ſolely, SUMMER 
FATTING, on 6RAS5s. A ſmall number 
are finiſhed, with HAY and KEPT PASTURE; 
and a few individuals practiſe STALLFAT= 
TING, — with HAY, and what is called 
+08 CUTMEAT 15 namely, oats in ſtraw, cut 
. in a chaff machine; and ſome, but very 
few, with OJLCABES *, V 
e The 
* FATTING CATTLE. ON GRAINS, At Burton, 4 in 
this diſtrict, ſeveral hundred head of catt! c, moſtly cows, 
are annually ſatted with HAY and GRAINS; the produce of 


the breweries of BURTON ALE; which being brewed of 
5 ſingular ſtrength, nd, in the ordinary practice, 'ittle ſmalt- 


IEA. | 


beer 


22 
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The practice of suuMER GRAZING is, 


alone, entitled to particular notice: and this 


requires to be regiſtered in detail. 
The $s1TUAT1ON and $01L have been 


deſcribed, as forming a rich middleland 


diſtrict: a deſcription of country which is 


common to every quarter of the kingdom. 
The urRBaAGE, too, appears aforegoing : 

5 moſtly a kind of temporary ſward, which has 

been deſcribed; with a ſmall Proportion of 
old rough graſsland. 

The deſcriptions of CATTLE, are cores, 

old or barren, and Heß ers, Which have 


miſſed 


beer being made aſter it, the grains are of a very ſupe- 
_ rior quality. They are moſtly uſed, freſh, from the vats 
—ſometimes warm—but never hot. When a redundancy 
happens, the overflowings a=: laid up, in cafks and bins, 
covered up with mold. With theſe ſtale grains, malt duſt 
is generally mixed. The uſual quantity of freſh grains is 


a buſhel, a day ; With about half a hundredweight of hay, 


a week. From five to ſix months is reckoned a moderate 
time, for lean cows, to get good meat, with this 


| keep. The price of one: onda to e a 
buſhel. 


In the winter of 1785- _ when hay, at 8 was 


exceſſively dear—5s. a cwt. ! a principal part of the pro- 
duce of theſe breweries was bought up, by cowkeepers, 


and others in the neighbourhood, at fourpence a buſhel. 
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miſſed the bull: all of them of the long- 
horned breed of the diſtrict, or from the 


more northern counties of Cheſhire, Lan- 


caſhire, &c. There are not, in the practice 
of this diſtrict, any oxen fatted; except 
ſome few Welch runts ; and except, of late 
: years, ſome Triſh bullocks ; and theſe, by. * 
few individuals, only. 8 
= Praces OF PURCHASE, in this diftrict, are 
the ſpring fairs of the neighbourhood ; to 
which they are brought, by dairymen, — 


do not graze,” or by drovers,—who pick 


them up in the diſtrict, thereby robbing 
the dairymen, or the graziers, of part 
of their profit, or Who bring them from a 
| diftance, Performing, in this caſe, the office | 
. of uſeful men. „ 
In South Leiceſterſhire, and the more gra- 
zing parts of the diſtrict, where a ſufficient 
b ſupply of cows cannce be had to ſtock their 
"Of feeding pieces,” the graziers draw cattle 
from almoſt all quarters of the kingdom, 
8 ſometimes going, in a ſcarce time, as 1786, 
to the very ſeacoaſt of Wales, to buy them; 
poſting, from fair to fair, for a week or a ; 
fortnight, without returning home; riding 
many hundred miles, perhaps, at a journey : 
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a toil which nothing but the hope of Ki buy = 


ing bargains” could enable them to go 
through. In general, however, they are 
brought, by drovers, into the markets of the 
Ciſtrict Wi 
The POINTS moſt obſerved, by che Mid- 
land graziers, would be difficult to define, 
in detail. Thoſe already held out, as the 


deſirable points of a modern breeder, may 


be taken as thoſe Which are deſirable to a 
modern grazier the modern breed being, 
indubitably, eligible, in a ſuperior degree, 
: as grazing ſtock. Nevertheleſs, there ſtill 
remain ſome few oldf. ſhioned graziers, who. 


prefer, or affect to prefer, bone to blood. 
GrNERAL. REMARK. It may be faid, 


| however, of the graziers of this diſtrict, as 
of thoſe of every other, that they are led to 
| their choice, not by any fixed principles, or 
defined points, but by INTUITIVE IM- 
PRESSIONS, received from GENERAL 
APPEARANCES. ET 
An 


* At preſent (1789) the markets, and the grounds of 
| the mare grazing parts of the diſtrict, are filled chiefly with 
IrtsH CATTLE, of all ſizes ; from thinfleſhed lathy ſteers, 
of forty to fifty ſtone, to large he avyfeſned oxen, of ſe- 
ee. | 5 


V 


An experienced grazier, - one who has been 
accuſtomed to attend fairs and markets, — 


knows, at ſight, (or by the aſſiſtance of the 
ſlighteſt touch), whether a cow or a heifer 
will ſuit hin. Her general form and?“ looks” 
pleaſe him: She is everywhere clean; has 
little offal about her. Her eye is full and 
vivid; her countenanee Þbrifls ; her ſkih alive; 
end her fleſh mellow. All together, ſhe re- 
 ſembles many which he has grazed, with 
ſucceſs. While he rejects another; becauſe 
he recollects no inſtance of her likeneſs 
5 Having done well; but, on the contrary, 
many which ſhe reſembles, having turned 


out unprofitably. 


The art of phrchaſing 18 ; principally ac- 
quired, by practice. The judgement is form- 


ed, not altogether by a ſcientific analyſis, in 


detail; but extempore; being aſſiſted, in [ 
85 great part, by the memory. And we may 


venture to ſay, that no man can acquire an 
accurate and quick judgement, ſuch as is re- 


| quiſite in purchaſing cattle in a market, 
without tome conſiderable ſhare of Prac- 


tice. . N 


Nevertbelen 1 may repeat, here, what x 


| have fad. in another place, on the ſame 
| ſubject, 
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ſubject *. that the groundwork of this 


art, like that of every other, is reducible 


to ſcience; and that the principles being aſ- 


certained, the ſtudent will be enabled to 
acquire the requiſite judgment, uch ſooner, 


than he could without ſuch aſſiſtance. 
The MANAGEMENT of grazing ſtock 18 
the ſame, or nearly the ſame, here, as in 


other diſtricts. Each ground, provincially 
* feeding piece, has ſuch a number of 


cattle and ſheep turned into it, as, from ex- 


perience, it. is known it will carry; allowing 


about one cow and two ſheep, to tWo ACTES ; 


more or fewer according to the quality of 


the land, or its ſtate of productiveneſs . 


The ſhifting of ſtock does not enter into 
the practice of this diſtrict : conſequently, 
the practice of grazing, by headſtock and 


followers, is not here in uſe. The ſtock i is 


turned in, at Mayday, or the individuals as 
they are purchaſed, and remain, probably-in 
the ſame piece, until diſpoſed of: the only 
| attentions beſtowed, upon this claſs of ſtock, 
being thoſe of glving an eye to the kences, 
Vor. I. — the 


"© GLOCESTERSHIRE. 


1 From ten to fifteen cows, a ad fie to. twenty theep, 


to t wenty acres. 
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the paſture, and the water, —of having 4 


bull in the piece among cows ®,—and of 


: attending to the health of the individuals. 
One circumſtance, in the treatment of 


5 grazing ſtock, in the Midland Diſtrict, re- 


quires to be noticed. This is a want of 
RUBBING POSTS ; eſpecially in the more 


grazing parts of the diſtrict; where, to ſpeak 
with little latitude, there are townſhips with- 
out a tree in them, or a poſt, of any kind, 
for the cattle to rub againſt. In his diſtrict, 


— hawthorns, and other ſingle trees, are com- 


mon in moſt large pieces 18 
Another circumſtance, however, and which 


is common to the diſtrict, reflects credit on 
the Midland graziers. This is the number 
* T's induce chem to 8 more . j and not 
under the generally received idea, that cows feed better—fat 


faſter - ſor being in calf. Mr. Princepꝰ s co w- (fee MIN. 
119. J; though he fatted extremely faſt, and to an extreme | 


degree of fatneſs, Was not with calf. 


4 RvpninG 70576. In Northamptonſhire, they are 
pretty common; but there, as in moſt other places, they 
are merely a ſtraight naked poſt. _ Whereas a rubbing poſt 


cannot be too rugged: a large bough, with the branches 


| left two or three feet long, is more natural, and affords the 
cattle more amuſement, than a deck hewn- polt, See 


| NorroLk. MIN, 66, 
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df PENS obſervable in the grazing grounds : 
for almoſt every conſiderable feeding 
piece has a pen; either excluſively, or 
jointly with adjoining pieces; the ſame pen 
ſometimes | ſerving three 'or four pieces. 


Theſe pens, which are made high and ſtout _ 


enough for cattle, and cloſe enough at the 


bottom for ſheep, are not only uſeful, on. 
many occaſions, as receptacles of ſtock, : 


but likewiſe are convenient as places of com- 
munication, | between field and field *. 
>. X 5 Manxers 


* Gia IN A WET SEASON. 1 cannot with propri- a 
ety omit mentioning, in this place, an incident of practice, 
which has occurred to me, this autumn, 1789,—a very wet | 


you. 5 


The general complaint is, that grazing flock; tough: 


they have this year rolled in graſs, have not done well; 


Mr. HEN TON of Hoby (in Leiceſterſhire) being ſingular 

2h ſaying, that his ſeeders have done tolerably. Indeed, 

bis ſtock corroborate his aſſertion. He had a lot of cows 0 
at Loughborough, the 12th of f Auguſt the fatteſt | in 1 the | 


ſhow. 


But his managetnent is more remarkable than his ſuc= 
cels. He „ foddered them with hay all the wet weather?“ 


| that is, HE MOWED THE BROKEN GRASS FOR THEM | 


beginning under the hedges and continuing to mow the = 


cdarſeſt patches, throughout the piece. 


The firſt day (the day it was mown) the cattle ſeldom 
touched it; but the feeand or third day, they fell to it 
freely ; 
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MARKETS FOR FAT CATTLE. On the 
ſubject MARKETS, it has been ſaid, that 
the ſouthern parts of the diſtri& ſend their 
fat ſtock to Smithfield; the northern, to Ro- 
therham ; this quarter of it, to Birmingham, 
and the other manufaturmsg HOWE, Of the 

laſt I ſhall principally ſpeak. . 5 
5 Ft is obſervable, that the grazed cattle of 
this diſtrict are ſold, much underfat; unfi- 
niſhed: moſtly i in that ſtate, in which cattle, 
in N orfolk and Herefordſhire, are put to - 
fatting. 
This, however, 18 not intended“ as an ar- 
5 gument againſt the Midland practice of : 
grazing: the practices may be ſaid to origi- 
nate in the markets, for which the ſtock is 
e intended. 


t eely ; eating ie, 6 be tween whiles,” In preference 8 
graſs. In the n it was always the firſt thing they ; 


| filled their bellies with“! 
The cattle having eaten up the more | palatable parts of 


the terbage, the thiſtles and other offal were raked up, and = : 


9 carried off the ground: moſt excellent management 1 
4 His flock conſiſted of about ſixty head. At firſt, one | 
man, only, was employed in mowing, &c. But, before 
the rainy weather ceaſed, he ſet on another man. 

What an adinirable thought! that which other men aul. | 
fered to ſtand waſte in itſelf, an encumbrance to the 
ground, and a nurſery of weeds, was converted to a food, 
more nutritious, in a wet ſeaſon, than the beſt of the 
_ ſtanding herbage. = 


Ne oP 


og 
intended. In Smithfield, cattle fell at prices 
proportioned to their degrees of fatneſs. 
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While in the markets of this diſtrict, even 


in that of Birmingham, where the manu- 
facturers live in a ſtyle of extravagance, 
ſcarcely any difference is made, between 
beef that has been highly finiſhed, and that 
which is in a ſtate of forwardneſs—fleſhy— 


— * meaty.” This being the caſe, the but- 


cher will give as mth. or nearly as much, 
by the pound, or any other weight, for 


what are called meaty . "as for 
PO thoſe which are fat. 


The places of ſale ar are the grazing grounds, 


and the fairs of the neighbourhood; where 
they are bought, chiefly, by butchers from 
; Birmingham, with a proportion from Wol- 

| verhampton, Walſal, &c. and, ſometimes, : 
: from Mancheſter ; and ſome few are driven 
out of this diſtrict, to London. Birmingham 
= may, however, be conſidered as the grand . 


mart of. the diſtr ict *. 


* Vet, extraordinary as it really i is, the fairs of Bin- 
MINGHAM are among the worſt in the country, for fat 


| ſock ! the butchers giving the graziers no encouragement _ 
to bring their ſtock home to them: rather preferring the 
toll of riding twenty, MIrtys. or perhaps forty miles, from 


home 
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In regard to the art of sELLING fat cattle, 


though it is not, perhaps, equally difficult 


as that of buying, it requires, nevertheleſs, 
great judgment, and of courſe great or long 
practice, to conduct it with propriety. Not 


the weight of the quarters, only, but the 


quantity of tallow, ought. to be accurately 


eſtimated, 
In judging this, the grazier has « one advan- 


tage over the butcher : he knows the time 
which his cattle have had, and how they 


have done, during the time they have been 


at full keep ; and another, he ſees them, 
from time to time, himſelf, and perhaps 
takes the opinion of his friends. The but. 
7 cher, however, muſt, in the nature of his 


employment, 15 


home to | ſock it! pending a principal part of their time, 
and their profits, i in an employment, truly ridiculous. 


* How convenient it would be to the grazier, as well as 
to the butcher, to have a WEEKLY MARKET, a Smiyh- 


field, at or near Birmingham ! To the grazier, in thereby 


having a conſtant and certain market, whenever he wanted : 
either keep or money: and to the butcher, in ſaving time 
and travelling expences. Yet the few which are taken 


5 there, at preſent, are frequently drove out unſold! 


But, at preſent, the day, Thurſday, the ordinary TOY 
| ket day, is improper : Monday or Tueſday would be 2 
more ſuitable day: and sur ron, perhaps, the mak {uit- 


| able place, 
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employment, acquire a kind of judgment, 
which the grazier cannot readily arrive at. 
Nevertheleſs, there are graziers will judge, 

with great accuracy, both as to weight and 
tallow ; while, incredible as it may appear, 
there are few butchers who are accurate 
lande. f 


On the whole, we may venture to tay; 


that THE ART OF GRAZING reſts, princi- | 
| pally,0n JUDGMENTIN BUYINGAND &&- | 
SELLING : not in this diſtri, only, but 1 
in the other diſtricts J have examined. The of 
myſteries of management are few. Never- bl 


theleſs, it is the moſt dangerous department 5 
of rural affairs, the INEXPERIENCED can 
embark in. Jobbers and butchers are 
equally hackneyed, in the ways of dealing; . 
and it requires ſome practice, to be a match 
ſor them. Nevertheleſs, by attention and 
: perſeverance, a ſufficient judgment may, in 
no great length of time, be acquired, to riſe 
to a par, with the generality of graziers. 
For, although there are ſome few, who are 
deeply verſed in the profeſnon, the bulk of 
— graziers are i. no means proficient in the 
art. 
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PRoDUcE of TAT TIN G CATTLE. There 
are, not unfrequently, inftances of herfers 
doubling their firſt coſt, by the ſummer's 
graſs. I have known an inſtance of two 
heifers doing this. But they were bought 


under particular cireumſtances: namely, of 


a grazier, who, through want of Janet 
thought them weak conſtitutioned: he, 


therefore, ſold them to another grazier, 


better verſed in the art of purchaſe, for 
eleven pounds; and, the ſame day, bought 
four cows, at ten pounds each. The for- 
mer were ſold, in October, for twentytwo 
- pounds; the latter, at the ſame time, for 
thirteen pounds each. I mention this cir- 
cumſtance (of a thouſand others that might 
be adduced), to ſhow how much of the pro- 
| fitsof grazing depends « on Judgment, in buy- 
ing-in ſtock, | 15 
To ſpeak generally of the i pro- 
duce of the diſtrict five to eight pounds i is 


the par price of lean barren cows, in the 


ſpring ; and nine to twelve pounds, Aa good 

= price for a fat cow, in autumn: thus leaving | 
four or five pounds for the ſummer s eraſs, 
Intereſt of money, hazard, market expen- 

| ces, and attention. This, however, i 18 reck- ” 


oned 
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oned great profit. Fifty ſhillings, or three 


| pounds, is a more ordinary profit of“ com- 
mon graziers: that is, of men whoſe prac- 
tice is confined, and whoſe judgment is ſe- 
condary : Tur PROFITS OF GRAZING 
RESTING, PRINCIPALLY, ON JUDGMENT 
IN BUYING AND SELLING. 


Revenzxcrs To MixuTes. 


Fot an inſtance of the high price of lon 


:. cattle, with reflections, ſee MIN. I. 


For an inſtance of a bad gear, for gra- 


ziers, 53. 


For opinion on the preſent ere of ” 


tock, 110, | 
For obſervations on bullocks at tur- 
neps, 118. = 


For an account of an extraordinary fat 


Code,, 119. 


For an inſtance af praftice, in | grazing 


Scotch runts, 121. 


For further obſervations « on the ſearcity of 


ſtock, and on Vio cattle, ſee MIN. 122. 
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27. 
DAIRY MANAGEMENT, 


WARWICKSHIRE, almoſt throughout, 
comes under the deſcription of a dairy 
country; and, in the Dis TRIO T of the 
 STAT10N, the dairy forms a conſiderable 
branch of the buſineſs of almoſt every . 
The outlines of practice, therefore, are re- 
3 quiſite to be traced. 1 5 
The $12ns-of. dairies, here, are ſeldom 
| large: fifty cows form the largeſt i in the diſ- 
0&2 thirty are conſidered as a large- ſized 5 
- dairy : twenty a middling ſize. 
3 taking a view of the dairy of this 
dittrict, it will be neceſſary to ſeparate the 
three princi ipal branches: 
Calves; 
Butter; 
e ne & a 
4; FAT TING CALVES. The male 
calves, except ſuch as are reared for breed- 
: ing 
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ing, are, as has been intimated, almoſt in- 
variably fatted. 
Calves are, here, fatted at the TEAT; and, 
in the early part of the ſeaſon, are kept to 
a good age. But cheeſemak ing once begun, 
they are butchered as they drop: at not 
more, perhaps, than three or four days old; 
nor at more, Perhaps, than three or four ſhil- 
lings price, The market for them is the 


a manufacturing towns, and the collieries, of 


Staffordſhire, 


The only circumſtance relative to the 
MANAGEMENT OP PATTING CALVES, 


which requires notice, is an expedient 1 uſed, 


by ſome individuals, but not, I believe, 0 


univerſal practice, to make them © lie quiet:“ 


more eſpecially during a temporary ſcarcity 


of milk; which will ſomctimes take place. 


a In this caſe, balls, made of Wheat flour, 
and a ſufficient quantity of gin to form it 
into a paſte, are given them; three balls, 
about the ſize of walnuts, being given, a 
quarter of an hour after each meal. The 
effect is, that inſtead of waſting themſelves 
by inceſſant '6 bawling,” they reſt quietly ; 
: fleeping a principal part of their time. By 
a little cuſtom, the calves get fond of theſe 
PASTE | 
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PASTE BALLS eating them freely out of 
the hand; a proof of their being acceptable 
to their ſtomacl Ass an expedient, they ; 

are evidently nie ; and may be of ſer- 
vice to a reſtleſs calf; even when milk is 


plentiful. This, however, by way of inti- 
mation. 


745 Wi BUTTER. The only idea, Which ! 8 
met with reſpecting MILK BUTTER, and 
which i is entitled to a place, here, is that ot Dy 
doing away the rancidneſs of turnep butter, and 
the bitterneſs of barley flraw butter, by a 
moſt ſimple and very rational mean. In- 
ſtead of putting the cream, immediately as 
it is ſkimmed off the milk, into the jar or 
other retaining veſſel, it is firſt poured upon 5 
bol water, and, having ſtood till cool, is 
ſkimmed off the water! a new idea : 75 but 13 
will venture to repeat, a moſt rational one; 
though I have not myſelf had an n opportunity | 
of proving it. . 
In the fame dairy, in \ whic the above 
expedient is uſed, a method of i improving 
the quality of wur v BUTTER is practiſed. 
This improvement is effected, by /calding 
each meal of-: cream, as it is taken off the 
Whey; Ty Waging it over the fire until 
nM * ſcalding 
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© ſcalding hot ;” being careful not to let it 
boil. This too, I regiſter as a ſimple and 


rational proceſs, and not as one whoſe effi- 


cacy I have proved by my own experience. 


1 regiſter them, however, on an authority 
which I have no reaſon to doubt. 5 
III. CHEESE. This is the grand object 


of the Midland dairy. Very conſiderable 


quantities are annually made ; particularly, 


as has been obſerved, in Warwickſhire, and 
in this neighbourhood, here cheeſe of a 
very fine quality is not eee pro- 


5 duced. 


It: will, therefore, be proper to 8 a ge- 
neral view of the ſubject: for although, 
alter the recital of the practices of Glo= 


ceſterſhire and Wiltſhire, much important 


information cannot be expected; yet, it is 


more than probable, ſome intereſting. Cir- 
cumſtances will ariſe. 


The particulars which, in this caſe, require h 


: to be noticed, are 


Seon, Renne, 
Herbage, Running, 
Managers, Curd, 


Species of cheeſe, Cheeſe, 

Time of making, Markets, 
Quality of milk, Produce. 
Coloring, 8 5 | So1Ls, 
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| Sorts. Fe or an account of the foils of tle 


| beſt dairy parts of his diſtrict, ſee MIN. 55, 


in which it appears that a cool {oil 1 is favorable 


to cheeſe. 
Nevertheleſs, * received an vhs; here, 


fr om a moſt ex perienced and intelligent 
manager *, thata very cold © weak” foil is 
improper fot the dairy: that ! is to ſay, a ſoil 
may be 709 cob for the purpoſe. | The cheeſe. 

it affords, though £906 1 in quality, is found 
deficient i in quantity. His own farm being 
principally of that deſcription of land, he 
has, during the latter part of his life, made | 
rearing his principal object; conſidering 
his dairy merely a as 1 ſubordinate to that : 
end. 55 


HeaBacs. An account 2 che herbage 


of the cheeſe farms of this diſtrict will like- . 5 
wiſe appear in MIN. 55. 


What remains to be regiſtered, ho is 


. the” circumſtance of cheeſe being, not un- 
frequently, made from new leys; even of 
the firſt or ſecond year; while they conſiſt | 
: chiefly of red clover, with, perhaps, a mix- 
ture of raygrafs ; yet from this cultivated 
: herbage, provided goil make no part 9 


8 F 5 
* Mr. Lax, of Fall Bud, . | 
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it, good cheeſe is made. A fact which dai- 


ry farmers, in ſome diſtricts, would not rea- 
dily credit. 05 
MANAGER. A ſtriking inſtance, of the 
folly of dairymen being inattentive to the 
buſineſs of cheeſemaking, occurs in this 
diſtrict; - Where a dairy farmer declares, that, 
one year, he loſt forty pounds, by the miſ- 


management of his dairywoman. This led 


him to an inveſtigation of the buſineſs, him- 
ſelf, and this to a ſufficient degree of ſu- 


perintendance, to prevent, 1n 691988, a ſimilar 


loſs. See GLOCEST BRSHIRE, &c. on this 
ſubject. 8 1p 


1 Gloceſterſhire, or ſomewhat thicker *, 


For 


* The. CHEESE YaTs.-of. this diſtrict are merely ” 
© hoops” of aſh, with a boarden bottom, I do not recol- 
le to have ſcen one inſtance of « turned vats” being in 

uſe. The diameter about lifteen inches. The — two 


5 inches more or leſs. 


The 60 II LET“ of this diftri ; is of wood: E long ha: : 


Ving or ſplint of aſh; an inch or more wide, and an eighth 


of an inch or more thick; not formed into a hoop, but 


left open, with the ends tapering thin, and overlapping ſe- 
veral inches, The part of the cheeſe, which riſes above 
FGG 


Serelks or CHEESE. The only « fadtor's 
| cheeſe,” N made in this diſtrict, is thin cheſs, 
from new milk, The ſize, that of ſingle 
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F family cheeſe,” more or leſs ſhim 


milk is uſed; and ſometimes, I underſtand, 


all ſkim milk. But hie not being con- 


formable to the prevailing cuſtom of the 


country, the practice is looked upon as ſor- 
did, and waſte becomes the neceſſary con- 
ſequence. 


LEICESTERSHIRE is, at preſent, cele- 


| brated for its © cream cheeſe,” which is ge- 
nerally known by the name of ST] LTON 
CHEESE. 2 


This ſpecies of chonds may be faid to be 


a modern produce of the Midland Diſtrict. 


Mrs. Paulet of Wimondham, in the Melton = 


: quarter of Leiceſterſhire, the firſt maker of -- 
5 Stilfon cheeſe, is fill living. 


* Mrs. P. being a relation, or an 1 acquaint- 
ance, of the well known Cooper Thornhill, 


who kept the Bell Inn, at Stilton (in Hun- 
tingdonſhire, on the great north road from 


- London to Baden furniſhed his houſe 


with 


the vat, being tightly embraced with the fillet, its lower 23 
: edge is entered within the vat; and, a broad cheeſe board 

put over the Whole: the fillet and the upper part of the 

ö cheeſe ſinking down together, into the Tat... S 

1789. Tin fillets are now become bone © an admira- 

ble improvement. Some care, however, f is requiſite, it 
5 ſeems, to prevent their ruſting, 
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with cream cheeſe ; which, being of x fins 1 il 

gularly fine quality, was: coveted by his | It 

cuſtomers; and, through the aſſiſtance of = l 

| Mr. P. his cuſtomers were gratified, at the al 
expence of half a crown a pound, with i 
cream cheeſe of a ſuperior quality ; but of : 1 

what country was not publicly known: hence e 

it obtained, of courſe, the name of Ty = l 
cheeſe. 0 


At length, however, the place of pro- 
duce was diſcovered, and the art of produ- 
cing it learnt, by other dairywomen of the 
neighbourhood. Dalby firſt took the lead ; 

but it is now made in almoſt every village, 
in that quarter of Leiceſterſhire, as well as 
in the neighbouring villages of Rutland- 
ſhire. Many tons are made, every year: 
Dalby is ſaid to pay its rent with this pro- 
duce, only. 
Thus, from a mere circumſtance, the 
produce of an extent of country is changed; 
and, in this caſe, very profitably. 

The ſale is no longer confined to Stilton ; 

"4 every innkeeper, within fifteen or twenty. 5 

miles of the diſtrict of manufacture, is a 

| dealer in Stilton cheeſe. The price, at pre- 
ſent, tenpence a pound, to the maker ; and 
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a ſhilling to the confumer ; who takes it at 
the maker's weicht. 


Cream cheeſe being an article of luxury, 


merely, and a ſpecies of produce Which 
cannot become of general utility to agri- 
culture, the art of making it does not come 
within the plan of this work; I therefore 
proceed to the manufacturing of milk cheeſe, 
agreeably to the practice of the diſtrict of 
2 the ſtation. 


SEASON OF MAKING. Were the fa- 


mily is large, it is cuſtomary to begin, as ſooun 
as the cows afford milk enough for a cheeſe; 
continuing to make “ family cheeſe,” until 
the cows go to graſs. From the beginning 
of May to the beginning of Auguſt, is the 
time of making what is termed LO year's 
cheeſe : 
the latter end of October, to make what 19 
called the © latter weigh; likewiſe for the 


1.5 3 


2 
continuing, from that time, to 


factor: and from that time, until the cows 


g0 off their milk, to make * family 
cheeſe. - ET 


Quariry or THE MILK. It is not ſo 


cuſtomary, here, as in the other cheeſe 
countries, to ſkim a part of the milk, from 
which factor's cheeſe is made: nevertheleſs, 
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in ſome dairics it is practiſed: the propor- 

tion ſkimmed varying in different dairies. 
Cor ok ix. In the ordinary practice of 

the diſtrict, cheeſe is not colored. Never- 


theleſs, ſome few individuals uſe coloring; 


and find their advantage in doing it. The 


produce of one paties, at market, for WaRx- 
WICKSHIRE, that of the other for GLocks- 
TERSHIRE Cheeſe : the factors, of courſe, 
will give more for the latter than the for- 
mer. To the conſumers, therefore, this fil- 
thy practice owes its prevalency. 


CorRECTING. In this diſtrict, an in- 
ſtance is mentioned, in which a large lump | 


of alum, kept in the cowl during the time of 


coagulation, was believed to be efficacious, in 
preventing the cheeſe from heaving. This, 


however, by way of hint. 


RENNET. No eſtabliſhed mode of pre- : 


1 


Runxixo. The ordinary heat of the milk 
is 85? to 909. The time in coagulating, 
which is held out as proper, is about an 
hour; but, in practice, I have ſeldom or 


ever found ſo ſlow a coagulation. 


In a conſiderable dairy, where tolerable 


i cheeſe was made, the practice was to bring 
: * 1 the 
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the curd in about a quarter of an hour ! but 
not to break it up, in leſs than three quar- 
ters! IT mention this to ſhow how many 


different ways there are of producing cheeſe 
of a moderate quality. 


Cunkp. In ſome Rk dairies, more par- 


ticularly, perhaps, under the practice laſt 


mentioned, the breaking is done, not with a 


knife or the hand, but with the“ churn 


daſh” ! an admirable thought, fo far as ex- 
pedition is thereby promoted. But, in a 


cow l of delicate curd, this coarſe tool would 
no doubt be improper. 


The gathering is done, in the uſual man- 


ner, with the hands and the diſh, the whey 


poured off thro a ſieve, and the curd re- 


broken. 


Scalding. In the vreſjent eſtabliſhed 1 


tice, the curd is not ſcalded; except in the 


practice of a few individuals; but generally 


the cheeſe, It is obſervable, however, and 


to me is very intereſting, that the fineſt dairy 

of cheeſes I ſaw in the diſtrict, was 101 

Head A, either! in the curd, or in the cheeſe. 
Cukksg, in the preſs. Having been vat- 


ted hard with the bends (or, in ſome few in- 
ſtances, previouſly ſqueezed in the preſs), 


and 


5 | 
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and having ſtood about an hour, it is taken 
out of the preſs, and /calded,—by immer- 
ging it in water, heated to about 150%; let- 
ting the evening's cheeſes remain in the 
ſcalding liquor, all night; and the morning's 
cheeſes, until the water be cold; when they 
are placed again in the preſs: in which 
having remained a few hours, they are (in 
common practice) taken out; the cloth 
finally taken off; the cheeſlings ſalted; re- 
placed in the preſs; and, having ſtood ano- 


ther meal (in the whole two meals), are 


finally taken out of the preſs. 


On the ſheſves,—the cheeſes remain only a 


few days, with no peculiarity of treat- 
ment. 
On the for, —the year's cheeſe, or firſt 


weigh, is ſeldom or never cleaned. The 


edges of the latter weigh are ſometimes 


ſcraped; and ſometimes only rubbed with a 
HAIR CLOTH; an admirable utenſil in a 


cheeſe chamber. 


MARKETS FOR CHEESE, Landa, the 
manufacturing towns, and the north of En- 
gland, to which great quantities of cheeſe 


are ſent from this diſtrict, 
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PRODUC E. I met with a well authenti- 
cated inſtance, in this diſtrict, of the pro- 
duce of cheeſe being materially influenced 


":: BY the ſeaſon. 5 


One year, twentyone COWS produced four 


tons of factor's cheeſe, beſide the expendi- 
ture of the family; together, upwards of 
four hundredweights, a cow ; yet, next year, 
the ſame Cows, with the addition of four or 
five more to the dairy, did not produce {0 
much cheeſe. 


The firſt ſummer was warm, and mode- 


: rately wet; neither too wet nor too dry; ; 

happy mixture of warmth and moiſture z the 

_ paſtures were eaten level, even to a degree 

of bareneſs, yet they alviar ys wore a freſhneſs, 

and the cows, throughout the ſummer, 

looked fleek and healthy. The next was a 
wet ſummer. | 


The medium produce of a coco is is three 


| hundredweights, and upward, 


The produce of the diſtrict would be difficult . 


to aſcertain; as it has not, with reſpect to the 


dairy, any determinate bounds. Warwick- 


SHIRE, and the DisrRIC I of the STAT10N 


ſend a quantity of cheeſe to market, nearly 
equal, perhaps, to NoR THWILTSHIRE and 
the Vares of Grog STERSHIRE, 


SWINE. 
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. 
. 1 N . 


THE NUMBER of {wine kept, in this 
diſtrict, is above par. The farms, of ſome 
of the more modern farmers, are mere hog 


warrens. But in what may be called the 
eſtabliſhed practice of the diſtrict, the num- 
ber kept is few; the ſize, however, is ex- 


traordinarily large; thirty to 8 ſtones 
(of 14 lb.). 8 

With reſpect to the PROPORTION OF 
SWINE To cows, I found, in the practice of 


one ſuperior manager, only eight hogs, to 


twenty cows, though no calves were reared, 
And, in that of another, in which calves are 
reared, only four or five to twenty cows. 
See GLoCESTERSHIRE, ſect. SWINE, 


The BREEDS of ſwine, in this diſtrict, 


are various. The large black-and-white 


Berkſhire breed is the favorite, among the 
* 4 „  erthodox- 
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crtbodar of this diſtrict. But in the oh 
of modern farmers, the « tonkey,” or half 
| bred Chineſe, are more commonly ſeen *. 
Of ſwine, as of every other ſpecies of 
ſtock, Mr. BAKEwWELL poſſeſſes a ſuperior 
breed; a mixbreed fort; which I mention 
the rather, as it furnithes the only inſtance, 
I have met with, of this ſpecies of ſtock 
being improved, by breeding inandin ; a prac- 
_ tice which, though it is admitted as applica. 
ble to the three ſuperior ſpecies of live- 
ſtock, is confidered by intelligent men, even 
of this diſtrict, as unfriendly to the ſpecies | 
under notice. | 
One ſuperior breeder believe, that he pur- T” 
ſued the practice, until all his pigs became 
K ricketty; another, until they were all 
* fools” ! and even Mr. Bakewell had a want 
of ſucceſs, at the outſet of improvement. 
He perſevered, however.“ He continued to 
ſend his fows, year after year, to the fame 
celebrated boar (belonging to a gentleman 
in his neighbourhood), which boar is the 
father of the entire family: his daughters, 
and 
Ds, - There is, in this district, a very extraordinary va- 
riety of the black breed of hogs: a « whole-footed ſort :' 


the hoof being entire, like that of the als, not e as 
that of hogs in . 
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and his daughters“ daughters, having been 
regularly ſent to him ! The conſequence is, 
the breed, ſo far from being worn out or 


weakened, has been highly improved, by 


this inceſtuous intercourſe. 
The LETTING of MALE SWINE has not, 


1 believe, yet been introduced into practice. 


But the price of the leap is properly raiſed 


with the quality of the boar ; 3 as from one 


to five ſhillings, a ſow. 
In the MANAGEMENT of STORE SWINE, 
met with only one idea, that requires re- 


giſtering: namely, that of oats, being, in 
the opinion of profefſional men, preferable 
to barley, as a food, not of young Pigs OY s 


but of breeding ſows. 
Another opinion, however, may be men- 


tioned: namely, that young pigs require Warm : 
meat, to make them gro. Corn and cold 
water will make them ſleek and healthy; but 
warm beverage is conſidered as requiſite to 4 
quick growth, This, howe ever, is regiſtered 


as matter of opinion. 


The roop of FATTING SWINE is chiefly 
Barley meal. Sometimes potatoes are mixed 
with it. Few beans or T 26 are now uſed i in 


fatting 3 fox ine. 
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In the MANAGEMENT of FATTING 


SWINE, I met, in this diſtrict, with a mi- 
nutia of practice, which well deſerves a 


place in this regiſter: namely, that of keep- 


ing two or three little ſtore pigs in the fatting . 
ſty; for 4 N which hg would not 
readily ſuggeſt. 


While the fatting hogs are king their 


8 repaſt, the little ones wait behind them; and 
as ſoon as their betters are ſerved, lick out | 
the troughs ! : 


"Bekide the advantage of having, by this 


TL expedient, no waſte nor foul troughs, there 

is another. The large pigs riſe alertly to 
8 their food, leſt the ſmall ones ſhould foreſtall 
5 8 and fill themſelves the fuller, know- 


2 hat they have 1t not again to go t to! 
8 diſadvantage of this practice is, I un- 


, the” large ones are apt to lord it, _ 

too much, over che little ones; elpectally 7 
MA confined + FR however, they had a 
fe parate apartment aſſigned them, with an 
entrance too ſmall for the fatting ſwine to 
follow them, this ee would be i in 
a great meaſure remedied. 


In this diſtrict *, I ſaw a FATTING Tv, 


in a moſt admirable ſituation : by the brink > 


of 


* At FISHERWICK, the feat of the EARL oF DONEGALs 
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of a ſtream ; which runs, on the dog-kennel 


plan, through the yard of the ſty. 


The {ty iS a ſeparate building, ſubſtantial _ 


and commodious ; the entire fite ſhelving, 


from the gangway behind the troughs, down 


to the brook ; in which the hogs, in warm 


weather, delight to bathe themielves: clean- 


lineſs is a neceſſury conſequence. A diſad- 


vantage is that of ſome part of the ſulliage 
being carried away by the ſtream “. 


29 


THE MIDLAND DISTRICT abounds. 


5 SHEEP,—notwithſtanding the nature of 
the ſoil; which, in general, may be ſaid to 


be better adapted to cattle, than to ſheep. 


The ſituation and the nature of the ſoil, 


— — 
2 


5 however, are ſuch a as render it, in general, 4 
N diſtrict | 


* In a Ciuntion, "DER like this, where the ſtream 


empties into fiſh Holt no eventual loſs may enſue, 1 85 
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diſtrict! in which ſheep may be kept, with 4 
degree of ſafety. 


The INCLOSURES, that are properly freed 
from ſurface waters, and are underdrained 
Where requil te, may be deemed ſouind ſheep 


paſture. 


On the contrary, os COMMONS and COM» 


MON FIELDS are moſt of them dangerous to 


this ſpecies of ſtock. In 1 783, a memo- 


rable year for the rot, the ſtack of ſome of 


the fields were ſwept away, entirely, by this 
fatal diſeaſe, 


> 7 The BREEDS of this neighbourhood 


| are various. They may, however, be redu- 
ced to two claſſes: 


| Shortewooled ' ſhee inhabitants of the « com- | 


: mons and helds—provincally Cs held nave £2 'P 
and 


Ta ſheep — principally confined to 


. the incloſuresprovincially *« paſture ſheep.” 


FIELD SHEEP are, in ſome part, reared j in 


the diſtrict. But the principal part of the 
ſheep, ſeen. on the commons, and in the 
5 common fields, are ewes, brought from the 
pills of Shropſhire, Staffordſhire, and Der- 
byſhire ; ; but e from che firſt; and, hav- 


ing 


* 
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ing reared their lambs, are either fatted in 


autumn, in the incloſures, or fold fleſhy out 
of the fields, to the Walfal and colliery but- 
chers, or are kept over winter, for another 
ſtock of lambs :—which, in autumn, are 
driven into Worceſterſhire, and the lower 


lands of Shropſhire ; where they are fatted 


either on the autumnal graſs, or are kept over 


winter, and finiſhed in early ſpring ;—the 


dealers bringing back a app of ewes from 


the Shropſhire fairs. 


This machine has been going . 3 


this circulation has been kept up, time im- 
memorial; and, on reflection, appears to 
be a traffic founded on rational principles. 

Beſide the dangerous quality of the com- 


mons and fields, to a perennial flock, the 


feedage they afford is not good enough for the 


_* paſture ſheep” of this country; but is ſuf- _ 
ficient for the maintenance of the ſmall 


hardy mountaineers. It is not, however, ſuf- 
ficiently good to fot the lambs, even of this 


breed; but is equal to the purpoſe of rearing 


them; though produced by a croſs with a 
\ longwooled ram. On the other hand, the 


Shropſhire hills are able to maintain their 
own breed, as breeding ſtock ; but not to fat 


them : the old ewes are therefore ſent, lean, 


to 
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to the open fields of this diſtrict; by which 


means the Worceſterſhire farmers are ſup- 


plied with ſtrong lambs, ſuited to the rich 


lands of that country. 
This is a remarkable ſpecimen of the 


INTERCOURSE OF DISTRICTS; Which, while 
much of the kingdom lay in an open ſtate, 


was probably more obſervable, and much 


more conſiderable, than it 1s at preſent. 


 PasTuRrE SHE P. Formerly, there ap- 
pears to have been only one breed of long- 


wooled ſheep, in the MipLand DisTRICT : 
a ſtrong largeboned fort ; which is ſtill com- 
mon to WARWICKSHIRE, and to much of 
the counties of LEICESTER and RUTLAND; 
and may, indeed, be ttill found, In every 
quarter of the diſtrict. 


In Warwickſhire, and Stuffordihire, this 


old breed of the country is diſtinguiſhed by 

the name of tne © WARWICKSHIRE ' breed; 
in Leiceſterſhire, Rutlandihire, Northamp- 

tonſhire, and Nottinghamſhire, by that of 

the OLb LEICESTERSHIRE” breed. 


Of this breed, or rather of theſe two va- 


rieties, for they have their diſtinguiſhing 
cCharacteriſtics, there may, no doubt, be 
m any valuable india iduals; and a a few flocks,” 


that 
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that have been attended . are of a tole- 
rable quality. 

In general, however, they may, without 
riſque, be ſaid to be an unprofitable ſpecies 
of ſtock; and, in many inſtances, intolerably 
bad. I was led to the ſight of a © true old 
| Warwickſhire” ram, the moſt completely 
ugly, and altogether, I think, the worſt 

ſheep I ever faw*. His frame large, and 

remarkably looſe. His bone, throughout, 
| heavy. His legs long and thick, termina- 
ting in large ſplaw feet. His chine, as well 
as his rump, as ſharp as a hatchet. As to 
fat, he had none; nor fleſh enough to aſcer- 
tain its quality; though his paſture Was 
good: his ſkin might be ſaid to rattle upon 
his ribs, and his handle be conceived to re- 
ſemble that of a ſkeleton wrapped in parch- 
ment. Yet the proprietor of this creature has 
rode his ewes with him, for ſeveral ſeaſons ; ; 
giving for a reaſon, that © he always finds 
* Excepting one of the © true old Leiceſterſhire fort,” 
which was ſhown, 10 be let by the ſeaſon, at Leiceſter ram 
ſhow, in 1789. This creature mighr be ſaid to be in the 
| loweſt ſtate of degeneracy. A naturaliſt would have found 
ſome difficulty in elaſſing him; and, ſeeing him on a moun- 
tain, might have deemed him a nonde ſerĩipt: or a fom- = 
ching between a ſheep and a [you | 
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his ſheep fat enough at the time he wants to 
fell them: a time, however, which, I under- 
ſtand, does not arrive, until they be ſome 


three or four years old. 
It muſt not, however, be conceived that 


all the rams of the old ſorts” bear the 
above deſcription; or that all the oldfa- 
ſhioned breeders are equally inattentive to 
their flocks: nevertheleſs, we may ſafely 


ſay, that, upon the whole, the breeders are 


unpardonably remiſs, and their flocks, in 
general, in a ſtate of ſhameful neglect. 


All that is required to be ſaid, farther, 


of the old ſtock of the country is, that it 
ſtill has its warm advocates, and its leading 
breeders. : 5 


Mr. PALFRREVYof F enham n near Coventry, 


takes the lead, in the Warwickſhire mg: 95 
and 
Mr. Fu RIZ BY 1 Waltham, near Melton 
| Mowsrav, in the old Leiceſterſhire. 

During 


In Juſtice, however, to the good ſenſe ad. diſcern- 


ment of Mr. PALFREY, he appears to have pesſevered the 
longer in the old breed, not under the dictates of his own = 
| judgement, but 1 in compliance with the * of his 
1 cuſtomers. 
Mr. BARNARD, n near Warwith, may perhaps be aid 
to be, at preſent, the moſt zcalous ſupporter of the War- 
wickſhire breeds 8 
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During the laſt thirty or forty years, the 


old ſtock has been giving way to a MODERN 


| BREED—A NEW VARIETY—Wwhich may be 


ſaid to be a creation of the Midland Coun- 
ties; in ſome parts of which it has alrea ady 
obtained a degree of eſtabliſhment, under 
the diſtinction of the NEW LEICES- 
TERSHIRE.” 
This being, at preſent, the moſt faſhiomable 


breed of the ifland, and, to the GRAzIER, 


one of the moſt profitable, its hiſtory is an 
intereſting ſubject, and its merits an n object 
of enquiry x. 

The 08161N of this breed appears to have 
taken place, i in This neighbourhood. Josten 


ALLom of Clifton, who had raiſed himſelf; 


by dint of induſtry, from a plowboy, feems 
to be acknowledged, on all hands, as the 


firſt who diſtinguiſbed himſelf, in the Midland 


Diſtrict, for a ſuperior breed of re. : 
r 2 IIe 


— The Firn BREED has been ready notieed ; 
| (ſee YorKSHIRE): the NEW VARIETY OF LINCOLN- 
SHIRE I have not yet ſeen. Nothing, therefore, containcd, 


in theſe remarks, muſt be conſidered as having. any alluſion 


to that variety; which, I believe, is the only diſtinguiſhable | 


variety of this kingdom, that has not "ney fallen under 


* my obſervation. 
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He was known to buy his ewes at a diſtant 
market; and was in his neighbourhood, /up- 
poſed to buy them in LincoLnsa1RE ; but, 
on better information, it appears, that he 
had them, principally, of Mr. SroNE of 
Godeby, in the Melton e of LE1CEs- 
| TERSHIRE. 

In whatever manner he raiſed: his breed, 
it is certain, that, in his day, it was the g 
faſhion, among ſuperior farmers, to go to 
Clifton, in the ſummer ſeaſon, to chooſe and 
purchaſe ram lambs; giving, as I have been 
informed, by cotemporaries of Allom, from 
two to three guineas, apiece. _ 5 

This ſeems to be the only man who be- 
came d. Hinguiſpable as a breeder of ſheep, in 
this part of the ifland, previoufly to Mr. 
BAKEWELL: and, it may be reaſonably ſup- 
_ poſed, the breed, through the means of 
Allom's ſtock, had paſſed the firſt ſtage of 
improvement, before Mr. Bakewell's day. 
We may nevertheleſs advance, and with- 
out riſque, I think, that to the ability and 
: perſeverance of Mr. BAKEWELL, the Lei- 
ceſterſhire breed of ſheep owes the n 
"high ſtate of improvement. 


The 
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The Manxzr in which Mr. Bakewell 


raiſed his ſheep, to the degree of celebrity 


in which they deſervedly ſtand, is, notwith- 
ſtanding the recentneſs of the improvement, 


and its being done in the day of thouſands 


now living, a thing in diſpute ; even among 
men high in the profeſſion, and living in 
the very diſtrict, in which the improvement 
has been carried on! | 

Some are of opinion, that be effected it, 


by a croſs, with the Wiltſhire breed; an im- 


probable idea; as their form, altogether, 
contradicts it: others, that the Ryeland breed 


(ſee GLOCESTERSHIRE) were uſed in this 


purpoſe ; and with ſome ſhow of probability. 


If any croſs, whatever, was uſed, the Rye- 


land breed, whether we view the form, the 


ſize, the wool, the fleſh, or the fatting 


quality, is the moſt probable inſtrument of : 


improvement. | 

Theſe 1 however, are - regiſtered, 
merely, as matters of opinion. It is more 
than probable, that Mr. Bakewell, alone, is 


in poſſeſſion of the ſeveral MINUTLE of im- 


provement ; and the public can only hope, 


that he will, at a proper time, communicate 
2 3 n 
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the fats, for. the government of; future i im- 
Provers.. G . 1 8 


Whenever 5 batt ike. 5 it will 


moöſt probably come out, that no CROss, with 


any alien breed whatever, has been uſed; but 
that the improvement has been effected, by 
ſelecting individuals from 4:ndred breeds; — 
from the ſeyeral breeds or varieties of long- 


wooled ſheep, with which Mr. B. was ſur- 


rouhded, on ' almoſt. every. ſide and by 
breeding, INANDIN, with this ſelection: ſo- 
licitouſſy ſeizing the ſuperior accidental va- 
rieties produced; ; aſſociating theſe varieties ; TH 
and {till continuing to ſelect „ wich Judgement, Ta 


the ſuperior individuals. 


- The practicableneſs of this method af 5 uhh 
provement will appear in MIN. bo ; where 
we find an individual of a very inferior kind 5 


of theep, nearly approaching the beſt of the 


improved breed. Had this individual been 
preſerved, by good fortune, or ſuperior 
judgement, for the purpoſe of breeding,-- 
from him, alone, a. variety, much ſuperior 


to the breed that produced him, might with- 
out doubt have been raiſed. _ 


Let the means of improvement have been - 
5 what they may, the improvement | itſelf, 
viewed , 
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viewed in its proper Melt is: evident! and! 
great; evincing in a ſtriking manner, the ge- 
nius and perſeverance of its promoter. Tn 
the improvement of norsts and CATTLE! 
Mr. BaxeweLY appears to have acted, in 
competition, with other enterprizing breed- 


ers: but the improvement which has been 


effected, in the Midland breed rs SHEFP - muy 
be ſaid to be ALIL HIS OWN. Ww. 

Mr. BAK Ew ELI, however (as other great 

men have had) has his p1sc1ÞL Es; 'who-have 

aſſiſted him, very eſſentially, in eſtabliſhing 

Ahd. difſeminatirig: the “ new Leiceſterſhire” 

breed of ſheep; or, as it might! well be 


named, from the 1 PA of its riſes! the Drefi- 


ys 


LEY BREED. HOW LOH TI 4 131. 35 1 ul 
To enumerate the hols of Mr. 'Bake- 


well's followers would be difficult and ſuper- 


fluous: nevertheleſs, it appears to be ne- 
ceſſary, to the due execution of this work, 
to regiſter ſuch individuals, as come with- 
in the limitation of PRINCIPAL RAM- 
BREEDERS, of the MIDLAND DIS TRICT: 
a taſk whoſe only difficulty will be that of 


avoiding offence, by a miſclaſſification. The 


Had title to precedency appears to be, the 
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length of time, which each has been in w hat 
is termed the Diſhley blood. 


ham. 
Mr. Paget of Ibſtock, in this dittrict. 


Mr. Breedon of 1 Notting 


hamſhire. 


Mr. Stone, . near Loughborou g. . 
Mr. Buckley, Normanton, Nottingham- 


| ſhire. 


Lincolnſhire. 

Mr. Bettiſon, Holm, near Nottingham. 
Mr. White, Hoton, Nottiaghamſhire. . 
Mr. Knowles, Nailſton, in this diſtrict. 
Mr. Deverel, Clapton, Nouinghamhire. 
Mr. Princep, Croxall, in this diſtrict. 
Mr. Burgeſs, Huckleſcot, ———. . 
Mr. Green, Normanton, „„ 


Mr. Robinſon, near Well; Northamp- 


tonſhire. 5 
Mr. Moor, Thora, in + this diſtri 
Mr. Aſtley, Odſton, — — 
Mr. Henton, Hoby, Leiceſterſhire. 5 


Befide theſe leading men, there are many 
ef leſs repute, jn the Midland Diſtrict, and 


_ many others, ſcattered over almoſt every part 


Mr. — of Near + Notting: 


J il Wl = 


Mr. Walker, Wolfsthorp, « on the borders of 7 


of 


2 8 
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of the iſland, particularly in Lincolnſhire, 
Yorkſhire, and ſo far north as Northumber- 
land; alſo in Worceſterſhire, and Gloceſter- 
ſhire. 
It i 18 obſervable, however, and appears to 
me an extraordinary circumſtance, evincing, 
in a remarkable manner, the weakneſs of 
men's judgements, or the ſtrength of their 
_ prejudices, that, notwithſtanding the rapid 
progreſs this breed of ſheep are making in 
_ diſtant parts of the kingdom, and notwith- 
ſtanding the decided preference given to 
them, by thoſe who haye had experience of 
them in this diſtrict, the majority of the breed - 
ers and graziers, not of Warwickſhire only, 
but af Northamptonſhire, Rutlandſhire, and 
Leiceſterſhire, even within fight of Diſhley, 
are inveterately againſt the breed ! and this 
notwithſtanding many of their charming 
grounds, at preſent, are ſtocked with crea- 
tures that would diſgrace the meaneſt lands 
in the Fi N *. 
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* NoTTiNGHAMSHIRF takes the lead, in this improve- 
mant. In the country between Nottingham and Diſhley, 
the modern breed may be faid to have gained, already, a 
degree of eſtabliſhment, | | 
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Ibis ſeeming paradox can be explained in 
no other way, perhaps, than in the improper 


manner in which the improved breed haye 
been promulgated. 


Had the Diſhley ſheep, twenty years 


ago, been judiciouſly diſtributed over the 
diſtrict, and had been, on all occaſions, per- 
mitted to ſpeak for themſelves, it appears to me 


probable, that there would ſcarcely have been 


a thcep, of any other breed, now left i in the 


Midland diſtrict. 


No profeſſional man, whoſe judgement was 


not biaſſed, or entirely carried away, by the 


ſpirit of oppoſition, could heſitate a moment 


in his choice. But ſo long as the fire is 


fanned, and the cauldron 18 kept boiling, ; 


long the advocates of the breed muſt expect 


to be in hot water; and, in the nature of 
men's paſſions, {o long the new Leiceſter- 
ſhire breed of ſheep muſt have its powerful 


opponents. 


It now remains to give 2 DESCRIPTION of 


the ſuperior claſs of individuals of this breed; 


eſpecially KWRS and WEDDERS ; in full con- 


dition, but not immoderately fat. The RAMs 


will require to be diſtinguiſhed, in the next 


article. 


The 
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The head long, ſmall, and hornleſs, with 


ears ſome what long, and ſtanding backward, 


and with the noſe ſhooting out eee 


forward. 


The neck. thin, and clean tec the 


head: but ſtanding low, and enlarging 
every way at the baſe; the ere alto- 
gether, ſhort. | 


The 49/5m broad, with the feoulders, rb Z 


and chine extraordinarily full. 
The Join broad, and the back level. 
The haunches comparatively full, toward 


the hips, but light downward ; being alto- 


gether ſmall, * l N to the fore 

parts. L | 

The /egs, at 8 of a 1 eng; 

with the bone extremely fine. 

The bone, throughout, remarkably light. 

The carcaſe, when fully fat, takes a re- 
markable form: much wider than it is 
deep; and almoſt as broad as it is long. 


Full on .the ſhoulder, wideſt on the ribs, 
narrowing with a regular curve towards the ; 


tail. 
The pelt n 4 the and ſnd 


The wool, ſhorter than long wools i in ge- 
neral; but much longer, than the middle 


wWools; 


— 
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wools; the ordinary length of ſtaple, five to 


feven inches: anz much in fineneſs and 


weight. 
The compARATIVE MERIT of this breed 


will beſt appear, by placing it, in its pre- 
ſent ſtate, in the ſeveral lights in which it 
may be viewed, comparatively with other 

breeds thereby, at the ſame time, aſcer- 
taining how far the PRINCIPLES OP 1M- 

PROVEMENT have, in this caſe, been Judi- 

ciouſſy applied. 

In BEAUTY or FORM, the breed under 
notice ſurpaſſes every other breed I have 
ſeen. I ſpeak not of pictureſque, but of po- 
| fitive beauty. Viewed as diſtinct objects, 
the individuals of it are peculiarly pleaſing to 
the eye. 


I do not, however, mention this as an 


evidence of their ſuperiority. There are 


men of the firſt abilities, and of great know+ 


ledge and experience in ſheep, who, as has 
been before mentioned, prefer what is called 
a wfeful to a handſome ſort; a riſe in the 
back, or a fall in the ſhoulders, to a want 
of fleth and fatting quality. If, however, 
beauty and utility can be united, which 


they evidently are in ſome inſtances, per- 


fection ; 
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fection may be ſaid to be 1 more oP ap- 
proached. 
UrIILI TY or FokM. The oc diſtin 
guiſhing characteriſtic of this breed, that 
which might be conſidered as its ſpecific 
en via the fulneſs, and comparative 
weight, of its fore quarters. 
This, however, ſeems to be contrary to the \ 
general principle of improvement, and af- 
fords matter of argument to the advocates of 
the old ſtock ; who contend, that this form 
throws the meat upon the leaſt valuable 
parts; legs and ſaddles, not ſhoulders and 
breaſts, being the favorite joints. 15 
The adyocates for the new breed argue, in 
return, that the majority of the eaters of 
mutton are of the poorer claſs, and that the 
grand object of the improvement is their 
ſupply; argumg farther, that upon a given 
ſet of bones, and with a given quantity of 
other offal, a greater weight of meat may be 
laid on the fore quarters, than on 1 the hind 
ones. 2 15 
PROPORTION 0 or FAL. Atather. dit. | 
tinguiſhing character, of the modern breed, 
is the ſmallneſs of their hone, comparatively i 
with that of the old ſtocx, and moſt other 
breeds; 7 
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Wit not of the legs only, but of the 
ribs and other parts. I have ſeen a rib of a 
ſheep, of this breed, contraſted with one, 
of a Norfolk ſheep: the diſparity was 


ftriking ; the latter nearly twice the ſize; 
while the meat which covered the ener | 
was three times the thickneſs: conſequently - 
the proportion” of meat to lone was, in the 
one, incomparably Oe” . in 400 Te 


other. OO oa ge | 2TH 


Therefore, in chis point of: view, the. law 
proved breed has a decided preference. For, 
ſurely, while mankind continue to eat fleſh; 
and throw gvay. bone, the former muſt 
be, to the conſumer at leaſt, me" more Wa- 


luable. 


The other ful 1s alſo totes: The ok . 
: thin, and the head ſmall; and, it is ſaid, | 
the inteſtines, and even the. blood, are mall 


in a fimilar proportion. FO 


That the laſt two are comparatively mik 8 
in proportion to the carcaſe, when this is 
loaded with fat, in a manner that the carcaſe 
of no other breed of ſheep, probably, 18 ca- 
pable of laying on, will be readily granted. 
But that they bear a ſmaller proportion to 
the eren in this breed, than they do in 

3 others 
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others of the fame natural Gize,, in the ſame 
condition, and going in the ſame; paſture, 
remains, I believe, among many:other par- 
ticulars relating to liveſtock, to be proved, 
by a ſeries. of accurate experiments, 
QUALITY of the FLESH, The criteriong 
of, good and bad fleſh, 20%. ite the animal rs 
living, differ i in different ſpecies of animals; 
and to aſcertain them, with ſufficient accu- 
racy, to render them ſafe guides in every 
ſtage of poverty ee and to render 
definitions of them, in the ſeveral ſtages, 
intelligible, would require a courſe of ex- 
| periments. and obſervations, on a variety of 
individuals of each ſpecies; attending them, 
through every ſtage of fleſhineſs, to that of 
finiſhed, fatneſs; following them from the 5 
grazing ground to the laughter houſe, and 
from thence to the table; and this with an 
accuracy of attention that has probably never 
been given; nor will, in all probability, ever 
take place, ſo as to become of PUBLIC UTI1- 
LIT, without the patronage « of a PUBLIC: 
INSTITUTION, |» "Y 
N evertheleſs, in this diltric, there arg 
men, who, from a long courſe of attentive 
practice, though not, perhaps ſcientifically 
purſued, 


„% z 


purſued, have acquired a ſufficient degree of 
knowledge of this ſubject, to enable them 
to judge, by the touch, while the animal is 
alive, and low in condition, what the quality 
of the meat will be, when fat, and the ani- 
mal is ſlaughtered; and this with ſome de- 
gree of accuracy: adequate, at leaſt, to out 
preſent purpoſe; which is that of giving the 
ſtudent a general idea of the ſubject; as 
well as that of regiſtering, for the uſe of fu- 
ture improvers, the ideas reſpecting it, at 
preſent known. - 
The quality of the Ae 72 of cattle is beſt ; 


 uſeer rtained, when the animal is in a ſtate of 


fleſhineſs,— full of condition, but not fat. In 
this ſtate, if the fleſh be bad, it handles 85 
hard, witha degree of harſpneſs z if good, © Th 
is/ ft and lhe,” with a degree of bofe- 5 
neſt,” of” rather  ſuppleneſs, or flexibility ; 1 


which, as the animal acquires a ſtate of fat- 


neſs, gives place to a degree of firmneſe— ' 
 faſiineſs Aa quality ſo nearly allied to hard- 

| neſs, that, without attending to the general | 
tate and condition of the animal, they might, 

by the inexperienced at leaſt, be miſtaken for. -- 
1 each other, 1 
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But the feſh of ſheep is to be judged, by 
ſome what different criterions. Theſe ori- 
terions, however, are not yet fixed. Pro- 


feſſional men—breeders even of the firſt 
claſs—differ in their ideas of the ſubject: a 


| proof that it has not yet been ſufficiently 7 
ſtudied. 
At is, nevertheleſs, allowed, by all ſupe- 
rior breeders, that lagſeneſs is a bad quality 
of the fleſh of ſheep, when living as being 
the criterion of coarſe-grained, anger 
mutton. ee 
But the criterions of g99d feſh are not yet | 
| ſettled. One ſuperior breeder is of opinion, 
that if the fleſh is not looſe, it is of courſe 
good; holding, that the fleſh of ſheep is 
never found in a ſtate of hardneſs, like that 
of ill fleſhed cattle :—while others make a 
four. Id diſtinction of the fleſh of theep ; ; as 
 tooeneſs, mellowneſs, firmneſs, hardneſs: con- 
ſidering the firſt and the laſt equally excep- 
tionable, and the ſecond and third equally 
_ defirable ; a happy mixture of the two Mn. 3 
deemed the point of perfection. | 
The fleſh of ſheep, when flaughtered, is x 
well known to be of various qualities. Some 5 
is compoſed of large coarſe grains, inter Es 
- 3 ec - 
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| ſperſed with wide empty pores, like «purge: 
others, of large grains, with wide -pores 


filled with fat: others, of fine cloſe grains, 


with ſmaller pores filled with fat: and a 
fourth, of cloſe grains, without. _ inter- 


mixture of Eine; 


The fleſh of ſheep, her areſſod, 1s equally : 
well known to poſſeſs a variety of qualities 
ſome mutton is coarſe, dry, and inſipid; a 
dry ſpunge; affording little or no gravy f 

any color. Another ſort is ſome what firmer; 5 
5 imparting a light-colored gravy, only: A 
third, plum p, ſhort, and palatable ; affording 
A: mixture of white and red gravy. A 
fourth, likewiſe plump and well flavored p 

but diſcharging red gravy, vari ; and this i '", JH 


various quantities. 


It is likewiſe ee that ſome mut- 
ton, when dreſſed, appears covered with 2 
thick, tough, parchmentlike integument; 
N other, with a membrane comparatively fine 


and flexible. 


But theſe, and ſome of the other qualities 5 
of mutton, may not be wholly. owing to 
breed; but, in part, to the age, and the flate 
of” fatneſs, at the time of ſlaughter; and 

ES with to have it underſtood, that what is here 


offered 
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offered, is intended to agitate, rather than to 
define with ſufficient accuracy, a ſubject 


which is well entitled to a ſcientific dif ; 
cute. 
Farrixe QUALITY. "Enainined in this : 
light, whether we conſider the degree of fat- 
neſs, or their natural propenſity to a ſtate of 


fatneſs, even at an early age, the improved 


breed of Leiceſterſhire ſheep appear with 


ſuperior advantage. 
I have known an inſtance, (in the ordi- 
nary practice of a minor breeder) of © lamb- 


hogs” (yearling wedders,—barely a year old), 

being fold, in April (1786, a dear time) for 

27 8. to 28s. a head; while the common run 
of ill bred things were not worth more than 
188. each. There has, I am told, and by 
| indiſputable authority, been an inſtance of 


5 yearlings of the beſt blood being ſold, in 


Auguſt (about a year and a half old), at 356. 
a head! and other inſtances of their profit- 8 
ableneſs, to the grazier, will r in the . 


MINUTES. 


The GRAZIER 's objett, undoubtedly, i 18 to 
get ſheep that will fat, quickly: for even ſup- 


poling them to eat more food, than ſheep 


which fat more ſlowly, there is a material 
r Aa advantage 


. 
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advantage accruing from their reaching mar- 


ket, a fortnight or three weeks ſooner, than 
other ſheep: graſs mutton, for inſtance, bears 


a better price, at its firſt coming in, than it 
does a few weeks afterward; when a glut 
ſeldom fails of bein g poured into market. 
So far, however, from theſe ſheep conſuming 


more food than others, it ſeems probable at 
leaſt, that ſheep which are, in their nature, 

diſpoſed to a ſtate of fatneſs, become market- 

| able, at a ſmaller expence of food, than 
| ſheep which Are, ny of a leaner con- 


ſtitution. 


Ih))his is among the firſt of the many 78 | 
| defirable, that remain to be proved. Some 
attempts have been made, in this diſtrict. 
But experiments, of a complex nature, re- 
quire a degree of leiſure, a minuteneſs of 
attention, a fund of patience and perſeve- 
rance, and, above all, a habit of expe- 

rimenting, | that few men of buſineſs 


poſſeſs. i 


The degree of fatreſs, to which the . 
duals of this breed are capable of being 


raiſed, will, 1 am afraid, appear incredi- 


ble, to thoſe who have not had an oppor- 
2 tunity of being convinced, by their .] 


obſervation. 
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obſervation. [ have ſeen wedders, of only 
_ © two ſhear” (two to three years old) fo 


loaded with fat, as to be ſcarcely able to run; 


and whoſe fat lay ſo much without the bone, 
that it ſeemed ready to be ſhook from the 


ribs, on the ſmalleſt agitation. 


It is common for the ſheep of this TRY 5 
to have ſuch a projection of fat, upon the 


"tits, immediately behind the ſhoulder, that 


it may be eaſily gathered up in the hand, 


as the flank of a fat bullock. Hence it has 


Zained, in technical language, the name 
of the FOREFLANK ; a point which a modern 
» breeder never fails to touch, in judging of the 


quality of this breed of ſheep. 
What i is, perhaps, ſtill more extraordinary, 


tit is not rare for the rams, at leaſt, of this 


breed to be © CRACKED ON THE BACK ; 
that is, to be cloven along the top of the | 


chine, i in the manner fat ſheep generally are, 


upon the rump. This mark is conſidered as 
an evidence of the beſt blood. 


_ Extraordinary, however, as are theſe ap- 
pearances, while the animals are living, the 
facts are ſtill more ſtriking after they are 


augbrered. At Litchfield, in February 1785, 
1 faw a fore quarter of mutton, fatted by 


Aa 2 - 5 | Mr. 
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Mr. Princep of Croxall, and which meafured 
upon the ribs four inches of fat! 


But this I faw far exceeded i in the mutton x: 


whoſe bone has been mentioned, and which, 


notwithſtanding its extreme fineneſs, was 
covered with about an inch of muſcular fleſh, 7 


interlarded, and five inches of fat 


Since then (1786) ſeveral ſheep of this 
: breed have laid fix inches of meat on their 5 


ribs. 


It i is obſervable. that in 1 ſheep of this ex- 
treme degree of fatneſs, the muſcular parts 
decreaſe in thickneſs as the fatneſs increaſes, 5 
and are ſo intermingled with fat, as to give 

the whole a fatty appearance; and this moſt 
eſpecially in aged ſheep; which, as aged 

-.-.-cattle, have more fat in proportion to lean, 

than younger carcaſes. A loin of mutton of 
a ſheep (ten ſhear) of twentyſix pounds a 
quarter, weighed, when the fat was taken off, 


only two pounds and a half! 


Theſe are certainly intereſting has: But : 
reflection aptly ſuggeſts the queſtion, to 
What ſtomach can mutton like this be 5 


: grateful? 5 


The anſwer held out is, cc 1 mutton is 
the poor man's mutton: it goes farther than 
3 lean; 


the» ns: bd: alle <a. 
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Jean; and has, of courſe, a ſmaller propor- 
tion of bone, than lean mutton. A poor 
man gives eightpence, a pound, for bacon, 


but only fivepence for fat mutton.“ 


This ſemblance between fat mutton and : 


= bacon, is not altogether fanciful. When 
ſalted, and kept ſome time in pickle, even the 
| palate perceives a ſtrong reſemblance. The 


advocates for growing bacon on ſheep's | 
bones, inſtead of producing it, as heretofore, 
upon thoſe of ſwine, will ſay, that the art of : 
preparing it has already been carried ſo far, 
as to deceive the palates, even of connoiſſeurs 
in eating. If they can really ſupply the 
markets with good bacon, at fourpence or 
fivepence a pound, their country will cer- 


tainly have ſome reaſon to thank them. But 
this by the way, 


It is alſo obſervable, in this place; that 
d ae of ſheep under conſideration, 
though they lay fo great a quantity of fat 
upon the bones, ſeldom, in the butcher's 
phraſe, © die well: while the Norfolk ſheep, 

for inſtance, as ſeldom © deceive the butcher.” 

> "This accounts, in ſome meaſure, for the pre- 
| ference given to the latter, by the butchers in 
= Smithfield, Tallow i is a kind of boon which, : 

A a3 web 
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if not forthcoming, incurs a diſappointment 
the butcher cannot brook *. 


The Leiceſterſhire ſheep, however, appear = 
to me to poſſeſs a quality, which more than 
counterbalances that deficiency. They weigh | 


above their appearance, They have, like- 


wiſe, leſs offal (head feet and pelt) , 
when fully fat, proportionably leſs © inſide, 
than ſheep in general. When highly finithed, 
they appear as a ſolid lump of fleſh. Though U 
ſmall to the eye, they will weigh thirty, or 
perhaps, forty pounds, a quarter. Their fleſh 
is, in reality, firmer than that of ſheep which 
collect or lay up their fat within, while their 
muſcles and their adipous membranes are left 


porous and ſpungey. 


On the whole, we may venture to . 
— that, in reſpect to AR CASE, viewed in the 
= aggregate, the NEW LEICESTERSHIRE ſheep 
-. AVE. decided preference, to moſt, if not . 
all, other breeds; and chat the PRINCIPLE 

1 or 


hs With reſpect td TALLOW, Even al Agate - 
on the AGE at which tle animal is butchered ; much, alſo; 8 
on BREED. Thus, were the new Leiceſterſhire ſheep to 
be kept on, to three years old, their produce of tallo“ 
| would be encreaſed : and the Norfolk breed, though moſtly 
| butchered at two years old, are remarkable for their e 1 
of tallow, ; 


ak... th. 
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OF IMPROVEMENT is, this far, well 


founded. i 13 
Wool. Viewing the coat, abſtractedly 
from the carcaſe, the Leiceſterſhire ſheep, 
compared with moſt other longwooled ſheep, 

appear to diſadvantage; and the Leiceſter- 
ſhire breeders, perhaps, may ſeem hable to a 
degree of cenfure. Indeed, the coat, through- 


out the improvement, appears to have been 
ſet at nought; the carcaſe, alone, having i 
engroſſed the whole attention of the im- 


155 Een 


But this is conformable with he general 
| principle of improvement. Fleſn wy GER ä 
foog—is the object the improvers have had 
in view; and it is highly probable, that the 
more ſuſtenance there is expended on the 


wool, the leſs there will remain for the car- 


caſe; beſide a heavy fleece being, at certain 
ſeaſons, inconvenient, and not unfrequently 


fatal, to the ſheep. 
Nevertheleſs, it appears, evidently, that a 
diliciiney im the coat has, more than any | 


= other circumſtance, hurt this breed of ſheep, 
in the eyes of the old graziers ; and has, 


beyond ay greatly retarded their adop- 
tion. 
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It is a circumſtance ſomewhat extraordi- 
nary, however, and which, in juſtice to the 
breed, ought to be made public, that the 
_ deficiency of coat, which has done them ſo 
much injury, has ſcarcely any other exiſtence _ 
than in the arguments of their own advocates ! 
who abſurdly affect to prize them, for a po- 
verty of wool: holding out, in the wildneſs _ 
F argument, that a breed of ſheep without 
avool would be the moſt defirable! No won 

der that ſuch arguments ſhould produce in the 
minds of men, who know the value of a 
fleece of wool, and who, perhaps, have only 
ſeen the ſheep # in argument, ſhould conceive 
5 unfavorable ideas of them, and conſider the 
| ſtir that has been made about them, as a vi- 
mY ſionary flight, which i is above their compre. 
Hen bon. VN 
1 mention theſe ridicule arguments, the - 
rather, and with greater freedom, as they not 
N only retard the progreſs of this i improvement, 
but militate againſt its leading principle; = 
that of laying weight on the maſt valuable 
parts: for ſuppoſing an increaſe of wool in- 
curs, neceſſarily, a decreaſe of carcaſe; yet, 
ſurely, woo! at eightpence a pound (che me- 
dium price it has now been at, ſome years) 
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is more valuable, to the grazier, than mut- 
ton at fourpence. 

The ſacł is, this breed of hive, when ſeen 
and examined, are not greatly deficient in 
wool. The wedders generally run about 


four to the tod (of 281b.); the ewes about 


four and a half; the fleeces, of the former, 
a weighing ſix to eight, of the latter, five to 
ſeven pounds each. 
Indeed, their cooler advocates argue, and 
with ſome ſhow of regſon on their fide, that 
they not only produce more mutton, but 
more wool, by the acre, than any other breed 
; of ſheep. 
This however remains, with the EE de- 
fiderata relating to liveſtock, to be proved, 
by a ſeries oſ accurate experiments. 


0 Genera Oz5EervATIONS ON SHEEP, AS 
I SpECIES or DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 


From this comparative view, it evidently 
appears, that the modern breed, of Leiceſ- 
terſhire, are a valuable ey. of longwooled 


ſheep. 


In CARCASE, they may be 11 to be 
"nearly ps” *: e at leaſt, to any 


other 


* + Viewing this as a \ diſtin breed, the diſproportionate - 
weight of ſhe forequarters ren, to me, an imperſection. | 


e 4 
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other brow of longwooled ſheep 1 hare 
ſeen. 
In woor,, however, they fall ſhort, 1 be- | 
lieve, of every other longwooled breed: 
owing principally, it would ſeem, to a falſe 
principle of improvement. x 
Nevertheleſs, taking them as they are, at 
= preſent, they are, to the grazzer, profetiionally | 
and diſtinctly conſidered, a very profitable 42 
breed of ſheep. 
It now remains to hs them among the 
other breeds of ſheep in the iſland, and con- 
ſider the whole, collectively, as a ſpecies of 
domeſtic animals. Se 1 
The uſe and value of the cARcAsr, as a 
ſpecies of animal food, being obvious, We 
= proceed to examine che uſes and value of the | 
WooL, 
In the warmer r climates, . go acked; = 
and civilized ſocieties may diſpenſe with ye: 
getable coverings. F lax and cotton may 
fereen the body from the ſun, and give it, 
6ccafionally, the requiity degree of warmth, „ 
| bs 


But conſidering the preſent form of theſe ſheep, as being 
capable of correcting the imperfections of almoſt every 
other breed of longwvolet ſheep, it might, f in ſigurative 
| ianguage, be (aid to be more than nee 15 
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hut in more frigid climes, the natural na- 
kedneſs of the human body requires a warmer 
covering: animal preductions are in a degree 
neceſi: lary. In the favage ſtate, the entire 
ſkins of animals are tranefiirred from brutes 

to the human body. But, in a ſtate of civil 
ſociety and cultivation, the native animals 
are no longer adequate to the ſupply. It 
has, therefore, been found requiſite, to do- 

meſticate an animal, for the purpoſe of fur- 
niſhing a ſubſtitute. 

In the choice of this animal, there appears 
to have been no alternative. Indeed, when 
we conſider the natural defenceleſsneſs of the 
ſheep, among other animals, in a ſtate of na- 

ture, human vanity is ready to ſuggeſt, that 
it was formed for the benign purpoſe of fur- 

9 niſhing mankind, in a ſtate of civil ſociety, 
and in a ſituation of inclemency, with co- 5 

5 vering, of which they are naturally deſtitute. 
The quantity and quality of their fur, and 


the circumſtance of its being eaſily col- 


lected, year aſter year, renders it, indiſputa- 
bly, in the preſent ſtate of ſociety, and in 
the climature of this iſland, the moſt va- 
; luable of animal productions. There are 
| pany. animals tapabls of affording us food, 5 


equally | 


dnn 


"hs 


equally wholeſome ; but no one, in nature, 


able to furniſh us with clothing, equally | 


comfortable. 


Hence, even as a ſource of happineſs to | 


individuals, the coat of the ſheep is an object 
of attention. But when we view it, at the 
ſame time, as the encourager of induſtry, and 


the main ſupport of commerce, it becomes, 


in this country, an voor of fall . im- 
PRIME; 


This nation, i in perten might he happy | 


within itſelf, and reſpectable among other 
nations, without the carcaſe, but not without 
the coat; which is well known to be the 
grand baſis of our commercial, if not our 5 
political conſequence. Beſide, it is an in- 
 digenous produce of the iſland, which can 
always be had at will, and is not, like many 
other materials of manufacture, liable to the 
fate of conqueſt, or dependant on thoſe who I 


ſhall hold the empire of the ſea. 
Therefore, as an object of NATIONAL 


ATTENTION, the coat of the ſheep 1 is of the 


firſt importance ; and every wilful attempt to 


ſupplant or debaſe it, is an act of treaſon 


againſt the ſtate, F 
| | Extendin g Z 


here meant is HEATH MOUNTAIN. 
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Extending this enlarged view, of the uſe- 
ful purpoſes of ſheep, to the ſeveral branches 
of RURAL ECONOMY, a third valuable pro- 
perty appears. Sheep, viewed collectively, 
ä beſide affording food and covering to the hu- 
man body, are applicable to the valuable 
purpoſe of MELIORATING THE SOIL. And 
a fourth is equally evident. Sheep, if pro- 
perly choſen, render productive a claſs of 
country, which makes no inconſiderable part 
of the ſurface of this iſland; and which, 
without them, would, while it remains in 
its preſent ſtate, lie entirely waſte to the 
community. The deſcription of country 
In this general view of the INTENTIONS = 
: for which ſheep are propagated i in this iſland, 
the form and diſpoſition become entitled to no 
inconſiderable ſhare of attention. 
Io the mere GRAZ IHR, it is true, it mat- 
ters not how ſhort the legs, how compact 
the carcaſe, or how luggith the diſpoſition ; ; 
provided his ſheep will travel to market: 
quietneſs i is, to him, a deſirable quality. It 
: 8: immaterial to him, whether the face be 
black or white, whether the head has 
horns or r knots, whether the wood” and the 
legs 


| 


" SHEEP. 


legs be ſhort or long, or ab the bones 
lie in this or that form, any farther than as 
ſuch points are characteriſtic, or not, of a 
profitable animal, 7 him. The ſhambles 
muſt determine the value of the carcaſe, and 
the woolſorter s warehouſe the quality of the 
coat. The butcher and woolſtapler, jointly, 
are the men whom the grazier has to look 
up to; and that ſheep which will, fat the 
ſooneſt, on a given quantity of food, and 
whole carcaſe and wodl, jomtly, will fetch 
the moſt money when the animal is fat, 18 


the moſt profitable ſheep to the grazier; no 


matter as to ſize or form, the length or 


lightneſs of wool, or the color or length be: 


1 ley. Theſe, to a mere grazier, in a well 
foiled incloſed country, are not objects . 
: attention; provided a diſpoſition to wildneſs, - 
and a defire for ng, 6 are not thereby : 

= encouraged * *, 


CD WE 
{Ys It bis lk e aforegoing, that the legs of the 
improved breed have been conſiderably lengthened, ſince 
their firſt ſage of improvement; and with good effect: 
they are riow better nurſes, and better able to travel to 
market, than they were before. But it appears to me that 
the improvement, in this reſpect, has reached the degree 
| of perfection; and, perhaps in ſome individuals, has al- 
3 ready overroppes i it; 1 have ſeen ſtrong ſy mptoms of wild- 
jog nefs 
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But, to a MOUNTAIN SHEPHERD, activity 


is an eſſential property of his flock. There 
are many thouſand acres of heathy moun- 


tiains, on which the breed of ſheep under 
notice could not exiſt. The ſame beds of 


heath, which afford the deerlike inhabitants 
of thoſe wilds a principal part of their ſuſte- 
nance, would [mother a ſhortlegged lon Yu 


wooled ſheep. A furze cover, or a thicket 
of thorns and briars, would be, for this, as. 


eligible a paſture. = 
For the ARABLE FARMER, who keeps 
ſheep for the purpoſe of the por p, the 


| longwooled breeds are equally improper. 


He, likewiſe, wants an active, cleanlimbed, 


1 longlegged, ſhortwooled ſheep, that can | 
travel, in all ſeaſons, without fatigue. In 
open barren countries, where ſheep have half 


a mile, or perhaps a mile, to go to fold; and, 


| when they return to their walk, have a great 


ſpace of ground to go over, before their 
hunger be ſatisfied, remaining upon their 


: — almoſt the FEY — ſhortlegged 


long- 
10% in \ this 3 4 property of ned, adapted (olely = : 


the grazier, which is among the firſt of bad properties to 


be avoided: and domeſtic animals, in general, appear to N 
in a conſiderable degree wild, or cadiſh, according to their . 
_ e powers of flight. . | 
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longwooled ſheep are uſeleſs in this intention. 
I tried them in Norfolk, on a clean ſandy 
ſoil, with a good walk, and an eaſy drift. 

They ſunk under what heath ſheep would 5 


have got fat upon; and on which the larger 


breed of Norfolk throve, as ſtore ſheep. 


It i is, however, held out by the advocates _ 


of this breed, that they are, now, fince their 
legs have been len gthened, calculated for thge | 
fold; having been proved in this purpoſe. 
It i is readily granted, that, for a few weeks, 
or a few months of fine weather, immediately | 
after they have been ſhorn, they may be well 
enough adapted to folding. But, whoever ; 


has ſeen longwooled ſheep” (no matter as to 
any nice diſtinction of ſorts) waddling to and 

from the fold, in any other ſeaſon, with loads 1 
of mud and water hanging to them, equ al 


perhaps to twice the weight of their natural 


coats, would never think of ſpoiling a vas 


| luable ſpecies of graſiland ſheep, under an 

idea o truly viſionary; while we have other 
breeds, I mean, which are, already, adapted = 1 
to the purpoſe. 


Neverthele B, it is ; much to be feared, that 


their legs have been lengthened, and their 


ccats ſhortened, under the extravagant idea | 


” " - a — 8 
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of rendering them fit for all the purpoſes of 
Rural Economy, thereby qualifying them to 
fill every uſeful purpoſe of ſheep, in order 


that they may become the fole breed of the 


| iſland! 1! 


Viewing ſheep, generally, and in their 
various capacities and intentions, as well 


NATIONAL as ECONOMICAL, it appears de- 


5 mo nſtrably, | that, | of the numerous breeds | 


and varieties, at preſent in this ifland, ſome 


three, four, or five DISTINCT BREEDS 
are, indiſputably, and indiſpenſably, neceſſary 


to its preſent ſtate of proſperity. 


+ very longwooled ſheep, as the Lincoln- 
ND hire *, or the old Teeſwater, for the richeſt 
of ſound graſs lands; and for the fineſt 
b worſted manufactures. : = 
5 A ſecond, as the new . 7 Ba 
5 leſs fertile graſs land, as well as for rich in- 
cloſed arable lands, on which the fold is not 
uſed; and for the coarſer worſteds, ſtockings, 
8 bays, coarſe cloths, blankets, carpets, &c. 
A third, a middle wooled breed, as the 
2 Wiltſhire, the Norfolk, or the Southdown 
: (of Suſſex), or the three, for well foiled 
VVV arable 
21 ſpeak of the old Lola; the new variety, t- 


underſtand, a are * y well or ſtill beter woolel. 
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arable lands, on which folding 18 practiſed; 
and for cloths of the middle qualities sk. 
A fourth, a fine wooled ſort, as the Rye- = 
land, for the fineſt cloths „ 
And a fifth, as the Shropſhire, or a Aill | 
more hardy race, for heathy mountain. 
This general view, of the uſeful Sy - 
to which ſheep are applicable, in this iſland, 
has not been taken with the intention of 
depreciating the breed under conſideration ; 
but with the deſign of placing them in their 
true light, and of aſſigning them their Fg. : 
| foil and ſituation. 
Nor can it be publiſhed with a view ; to . 
cenſure the ſpirited i improvers of this breed, 


while the reſult of it reflects on them fo much 
credit: they have evidently raiſed into exiſt- 


ence a breed of ſheep, which is p eculiarly | 
well adapted to their own ſoil and fituation ; 3 
and, in doing this, have infinite 1 merit; as 


having L 


: * By * of 3 MIDDLE QUALITIES, 2 mean nar- 


row eloths, of three or four, to broad cloths, of twelve or 


fourteen, ſhillings a yard: a latitude of quality which no 
| one of the three breeds, here particularized, can, I believe, | 
J fall up; the three, Or other breeds, equally various in the 5 
| qualitics of their wools, being requiſite to the + preſent ſtate A 
of the woollen manufactory of this Hand. 

+ dee OLOCESTERSHIRE, * 
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having acted on the grand baſis of all rural 
improvements. And although I have al- 
ready expreſſed myſelf generally, on this 


| ſubject, I think it proper to repeat, in this 
place, that, for graſs lands of a middle quality, 
as well as for arable lands where the fold is 


not in uſe, —a deſcription of country which 


includes a large proportion of the valuable 
lands of the iſland, the modern breed of 
| Leiceſterſhire ſheep may, without undue 
_ praiſe, be ſaid to be near perfection; and that 
fo long as a full demand for the ſpecies of woll 
they produce continues, ſo long they, in their 
24 nature, muſt be, 0 the grazter, a very pro- 
fitable breed of ſheep : and further; that, ſo 
long as any other breed of longwooled ſheep 
0 remain, with thin chines and looſe mutton, _ 
ſo long they muſt be, to the rs 8 a still 


more profitable ſpecies of liveſtock. 


II. BREEDING. To give a compre 1 7 
henſive idea of this ſubject, the males and the 5 


females muſt paſs ſeparately in review. 


Rats. In the practice of the Midland 
| Diſtric, at large, the management, reſpecting . 
rams, i is ſimilar to that of other parts of the 
iſland; the breeders rearing or purchaſing 
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It is obſervable, however, that the advy- 
| cates of the old breeds, though they will not 
adopt the modern ſtock, have fallen, in ſome 
degree, into the modern as of letting oy 
ze ſeaſon. 5 | 
Mr. PALFREY. {mmitioned above); lets 3 
conſiderable number of the Warwickſhire *; 
and Mr. FRIZ BV a till greater number * 
the old Leiceſterſhire : both of them, how- 
| ever, at low prices, comparatively with thoſe 
: given for the MODERN BREED, of which, 
chiefly, I ſhall ſpeak under this head + 
The rams of the MODERN BREED are 
never. fold; but are paſſed from breeder th." 
| breeder, by the - ſeaſon, only 1 
For the purpoſe. of argmoting this Tutors 
courſe, each principal breeder has his SHOW 
| | „CC 3 { OF 
* „ Moſtly, however, d tinured, at preſent, with the new Y 
Leiceſterſhire blood. 


+ Mr. Frrzpy i is ſai to let not tek than « fourſcore®” 


rams, annually, at the price, one with another, of five 


guineas a ram. At Waltham fair, in September 1789, 


5 Mr. F. had a ſhow—(a fair to himſelf)—conſiſting of 

= about an hundred rams, of differ. ent ages. And every year, | 
7 it ſeems, the principal part 'of his rams are let at that fair. 
5 Thus, for nine or ten months keep of a hundred rams, and : 


35 keeping open houſe one day, he is kia ſome hundreds 5 
= year. 
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or RAMs; commencing, by common con- 
ſent, the 8th of June; and laſting until 
Michaelmas, or until the ſeaſon of letting be 
„ mn 


During a few weeks, after the ſhows com- 


mence, every rambreeder may be ſaid to keep 


open houſe. Breeders and others, from all 


quarters of the kingdom, as well as the pro- 


moters of the breed who reſide in the neigh- 
bourhood, attend theſe ſhows; going, in 
parties, from one to another : ſome to take ; ; 


others to ſee and paſs their judgements. 
"Theſe private exhibitions cloſe with a 


PUBLIC. snow, at Leiceſter, the tenth of 


October; when rams of every deſcription, 


but moſtly an inferior ſort of the i improved 
breed, are collected; being brought i in wag- 
gons; many of them from a conſiderable 


diſtance; ſome to be fold: but chiefly to be ler. 


This ſhow has been held, I believe, time 
| immemorial ; not, however, for the purpoſe | 


of letting ; but for that of fate. 
The LETTING OF RAMS, BY THE SEASON, 


EX has long, I underſtand, been a practice I 


Lixcor NSILIRE ? . 


-$ * Whether the letting of x rams is, or is not, an ancient 
adler, in England, the Duel of dealer i in rams is, 
: | probably, 
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The oRIGIx, in the MI DL AND DISTRIC T, 
may be traced—to a ram let, by Mr. BAK E- 
WELL, at Leiceſter fair, about forty years 
ago, at the low price of ſixteen ſhillings *. 

Humble, however, as was this beginning, 1 
it it proved to be the firſt ſtone of the foun- 
dation of a department of rural buſineſs, that 
bas already riſen to an aſtoniſhing height, 
and may, for ſome length of time, continue 
to bring in a copious ſource of wealth to 
the country. | 

The method of conducting this: at 5 
branch of rural buſineſs will require to be i 
? detailed, VV 
In the MANAGEMENT OF RAMS, Ds 
5 kept for the purpoſe of letting by the ſeaſon, 3 

- the following particulars require attention; 

; The choice, &c. of ram lambs. . 
Making up rams for ſhowing. 

Method of ſhowing. 

The points of rams. 
Mlethod of letting. ER 


| probably, of long ftanding ; or whence the furname "2 
 TuPpMaN ? a provincial appellation, at preſent, | in en 5 


ule for RAMBREEDER, or PRATEY. IN RAS. 


* Mr, B. letting two more, the ſame day, at ſeventeen 7 
Killings and e each. 
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The conditions of letting. 
The prices given. 
Treatment after letting. 
Sending them out. 
Method of uſing them. 
Expected treatment while out. 
Treatment after their return. 


The principal rambreeders ſave, annually, 


twenty, thirty, or perhaps forty x A LAMBS; 


caſtration being ſeldom applied, in the firſt 85 


inſtance, to the produce of a valuable ram. 


For, in the cyo1cs of theſe lambs, they 


are led more by blood, or parentage, than 


by form; on which, at an early age, little 


3 can be placed. 


Their TREATMENT, from the time thay 5 
are weaned, in July or Auguſt, until the time 
of ſhearing, the firſt week in June, confiſts 

in giving them every indulgence of keep; 
in order to puſh them forward for the ſhow : 
it being the common practice to let, ſuch „ 


| are fit to be let, the firſt ſeaſon ; while they 
are yet yearlings—provincially * ſharhogs.” 


Their firſt paſture, after weaning, is pretty ; 
1 1 believe, clover that has been 
mown carly, and has got a ſecond time into 


head: the heads of clover being conſidered . 
. B b4 . 
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as a moſt forcing food of ſheep. r this 
goes off, turneps, cabbages, colewort, with 
hay, and, report fays, with corn. But the 


uſe of Shi the breeders ſeverally deny; ; thou gh, 


collectively, they may be liable to the charge. 
This being as it may, ſomething con- 
ſiderable depends on the ART OF MAKING 
vp, not lambs only, but rams of all ages. 


Fat, like charity, covers a multitude of faults; 


and, beſide, is the beſt evidence, their owners 
can produce, of their fatting quality, their 


natural propenſity to a ſtate of fatneſs: while, 


in the fatneſs of the ſharhogs, is ſeen their 


= degree of inclination to fat, at an early age. 


Fatting quality being the one thing need- 


ful, in grazing ſtock, and being found, in 
ſome confiderable degree at leaſt, to be here- 


ditary, — the Jatteſt rams are of courſe the = 


ef; though other attachments, well or ill 
placed, as to form, or faſhionable Points, will 
perhaps have equal pr greater weight, in the 
minds of ſome men: even in n this 8 : 
287 and diſtrict, 

es 4 ſhearlings which will not make up, 


1 ſufficiently, as to form and fatneſs, are either 
kept c on, to another year, to give them a fair 
chance, or are caſtrated, or bu tchered, white 

tharhogs. BS Ee BOWS 
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Suowix G. The ſhows of the principal 


breeders conſiſt, by common conſent, of forty 


rams each; moſtly from one to five years | 
old; they being ſeldom found efficient, after 


that age: ſome, however, will continue in 
vigour to the ſixth or ſeventh year *, 
During the ſhow, they are moſtly kept in 


' ſmall incloſures, of two, three, or four acres; 


with three, four, or more rams in each; ac- 
cording to their ages, and the adyancement 
| of the ſeaſon, 2 | 


0: corner, or other convenient part of 
each paddock, a ſmall pen, made with 


hurdles, is placed ; for the purpoſe of hand- 


| ling them. Into theſe pens they go, through 
cuſtom, as tractably, as worked oxen to their 
ſtalls. Indeed, the old rams, from the un- 


wieldineſs 


Even at theſe ages, however, the decay of vigour is not 
natural; but is brought on, prematurely, by the unnatural. 
Nate of fatneſs in which they are kept, and of which a_ 
variety of diſeaſes, as well as a general unwieldineſs of 
frame, are inevitable conſequences. F emale ſheep are 


found to be prolific to a greater age. 7 
It is obſervable, however, that the females, as «wall as the 


males, of the breed under notice, enter the ſtage of decay, 
py ſooner than thofe of other breeds. This circumſtance is 
accouned for, i in their entering the ſtage of fatneſs, ſooner - 


than other ſheep. 
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wieldineſs of their frame, and the load of 
fat they have to carry, at this ſeaſon, as well 
as from habit, will ſuffer themſelyes to be 
handled abroad : and even appear to take a 
pleaſure in the reſpect which oy: have f 
ſhown them, 
Of late, a now meibad of 1 hens been 
ſtruck out, by the leading breeder, and 
adopted by one, at leaſt, of his followers. In- 
| ſtead of ſhowing them, abroad, and driving 
three or four of them up together, into a 
pen, they are ſhut up in hovels, and brought 
| out, ſeparately ; ; being never ſeen together. 
Among accurate judges, this mode of 
ſhowing may be well enough; but, to thoſe 
who have had leſs experience, it gives of- 
fence; as it deprives them of their beſt guide, 
compariſon ; and I em ſee no. fair Trans 
accruing from it to the letter. | 
The dekiable POINTS of a ram are thoſe 
which have been already enumerated, But 
> the choice of the Birer is determined, in ſome 5 
meaſure, by the intention for which he j is 
about to hire; as whether it be that of get- 


ting wedders, or mere grazing ſtock; or Fans, 


| for the purpoſe of letting. Hence che gra- 


. Zier, 5 


* 
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ier, and the rambreeder, chooſe different 
ſheep * | | 

The characteriſtic difference between what 
is termed 4 RAMGET TER, and a © wED=- 
DERGET TER Or a ** good grazier' s ſheep,” 
is that of the former being everywhere 
cleaner, finer: the head ſmall, the bone and 
offal light, the fleſh good, and the form beau- 
tiful. _ The mere grazier likes a ram no 
; worſe, for having a ſtrength of frame, and is 
leſs ſcrupulous ant kia form, than the 
rambreeder, whoſe great object is fineneſs: 
his ewes, and the natural tendency of the 
breed, ſerve to give his offspring ſiae and 
ſubſtance +-- 
LITTIN G. A novel cen has 
likewiſe taken place, lately, in the buſineſs 
of letting. The long eſtabliſhed cuſtom of 
fetting a price | is | exploded; at leaſt, by Mr, 
- Bakewel] 


* Tbere is, however, « one © general ad; common to 
them both, and to which the judicious part of both pay ſome 
attention; namely, the imperfections of their ewes. In 

Whatever quality er point they are moſt deficient, a ram 

poſſeſſing that particular quality or point, ought certainly 
to be choſen, | 


+ Some, however, ſet aſide this dis lea and, if 
there be no poſſibility of breeding grazing ſtock too fine, 
they are undoubteely right. 


* 
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Bakewell and one of his diſciples ; whoſe ” 


cuſtomers are now left to make their own -1 


valuations, and—bid what they pleaſe. 

This, as well as ſhowing them ſeparately, _ 
f gives great offence; eſpecially to ſtrangers; 
who cannot brook the idea of being ** both. 
buyers and ſellers.” 

The letter, however, has more than one 
adyantage, in reſerving the price (provided 
he do not thereby drive away his cuſ- 


tomers): he is, in effect, letting to the beſt 


bidder. Beſide, he is, through this mean, 
enabled to regulate his prices to his cuſtomers, 
without giving any of them Pointed offence. 
The principal breeders are, in the nature 
of their buſineſs, competitors ; and it is no 
more than common good policy, in the : 
leader at leaft, to advance himſelf, and keep 
back thoſe who preſs upon him cloſeſt. It 


is therefore good management, in him, to let 


a ſuperior ram to an inferior breeder, whoſe 
_ ewes are yet of baſe blood, at a lower price, 
than to one who is farther advanced, and 
whoſe ewes, perhaps, are nearly equal to his 
own: for, if the hirer may not thereby be 
able to get the lead from him, he may run 
away with part of the beſt prices; and the 
only 
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only line, the leader has to tread, is, either 


to refuſe him, or to make him pay in the 
firſt inſtance. And, again, — ſometimes two 
or three capital breeders will join, in the 
; hiring of one ſuperior ram; and, in this 
caſe, the blood being more widely diſperſed, 
the price ought to be, and always is ad- 
vanced, in proportion to the number of 
partners. 
Hence, in the leader, a reſervation of price 
may be allowable ; eſpecially in the letting 


of firſtrate rams. Bo 
| ConpiTIoNs OF LETTING. N 


ſtanding the number of years the letting of 
rams has now been i in uſe, and the extraor- 


: dinary height to which the prices have riſen, 


the tranſaction does not appear to have re- 
ceived, yet, any ſettled form; nor to have 


been rendered legally binding, by any written 


articles, or conditions of letting; much being 


ſtill left to the honor of the parties. 

It is, however, generally underſtood, that 
the price agreed upon ſhall not be paid, un- 
leſs the ram in contract, or another as geod, 


impregnate the ſtipulated number of ewes. 


It, through accident or inability, part only 


be e a « proportional part of the 
price 


. <8 
* 
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price is abated. If he die while at ride, tlie 
loſs falls on the letter, whether his death 


happen through accident or neglect: no caſe, 


I underſtand, 1 yet been otherwiſe de- 
= termined. | 
It is likewiſe e that the hirer 
ſhall not ſuffer him to ſerve any other than 
his own ewes: and, of theſe, no more than a 
| ſtipulated number, which is proportioned to 
the age or ability of the ram, and the mode 
of uſing him. And further, that if a grazier 
hire a valuable ram, at a weddergerter's price, 
(which 's not unuſual at the wane ofa ſeaſon, 
when valuable rams happen to be unlet) it 
is underſtood-—or rather agreed that he 
ſhall not rear rams from Sins : a condition 
which may frequently be advantageous to 
both parties. The letter pockets five or ten 
guineas, which otherwiſe he might not have 
had; and the hirer, by ſuffering himſelf 
to be © tied down” as it is termed, gets a 
greater improvement in his ſtock, than 
otherwiſe he could have got, for the fame 
money. . 
The time of paying the money is, 3 8 un- 
| derſtand, unfixed: ſeldom, I believe, until | 
after the ewes have brought Proofs of the 
ram's efficiency. 3 oy: 


3 
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Tur PRICES FOR RAMS, BY THE SEASON. 


From the firſt letting (ſee page 374.) to the 


year 1780, the prices kept gradually riſing, 


from /ixteen ſhillings to a guinea; and from 
one guinea to fen. In 1780, Mr. BAKEWELL 
let ſeveral at ten guineas each; and, what is 


rather inexplicable, — Mr. PARKINSON. of 
Quarndon, let one, the ſame year, for twenty- | 


ſve guineas : A price which then aſtoniſhed 
the whole country *. 


From that time, to 1786, Mr. Bakewell's 
5 ſtock roſe rapidly, from ten to a hundred 
. gumeas; and, that year, he let two thirds of 
one ram (reſerving one third of the uſual 
number of ewes to himſelf) to two principal 
breeders, for a hundred guineas each; the 
entire ſervices of the ram being rated at three 
hundred guineas ! Mr. Bakewell making that 


year, by letting twenty rams only, more than 
A thouſand pounds ! ! 


Since that time, the prices have been Kill 
urg Four hundred guineas have been re- 


: peatedly 
EC. This ram was of the Diſuley blood: but, though he 
Was let at this ſuperior price, and to a man of ſuperior 5 
judgement, he did not long preſerve the lead. Mr. Bake- 
well has been the greateſt gainer by the circumſtance; by 


- which, in much probability, he has profited ſome thouſand 
pounds, Ls 
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peatedly givenk. Mr. Bakewell, this year, 
(1789) makes, I underſtand, twelve hundred 
guineas, by three rams ( brothers, I believe), 
two thouſand of ſeven, and, of his whole 
letting; full three thouſand guineas | 35>, 
hHeſide this extraordinary ſum made by 
Mr. Bakewell, there are fix or ſeven other 
breeders, who make from five hundred 0:3. 
_ thouſand guineas each. The whole amount 
of monies produced this year, in the Mid- 
land Counties, by lettin g rams of the modern : 
breed, for one ſeaſon only, 1s eſtimated, by 
thoſe who are adequate to the ſubject, at the 
_ almoſt increCible ſum of TEN | THOUSAND 
POUNDS. 55 5 
t is, 1 know; a ; popular dew ; 1 eſpecially ; 
of thoſe Who, living at a diſtance, have only 0 
| heard of theſe extraordinary things, without 
| having an opportunity of coming at facts 3 7 
that the extravagant prices, which are talked 
of, are merely nominal; the principal part of 
the money being returned; the actual prices 
given, 5 
* Not, Pöwoer er, by individual breeders? three hundred . 
| have been given by an individual, EC wa 


+ Mr. B. now lets nothing under twenty guineas: 4 
well judged regulation, which will ien be beneficiab 
| both to bimſelf and his nenen, 


' 
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given, being ſmall, in proportion to thoſe 


held out. : 


This, however, 18, 1 believe, 1 on the 


beſt authority, an erroneous idea. At the 
firſt ſetting out of the high prices, there 


might be ſome tranſactions of that nature; 
| but, if they ever exiſted, they have ceaſed 


long ago. Mr. Bakewell, at preſent, has 


the name, at leaſt, .of being parſimonious, 
even to the ſhepherds of the flocks on which 
his rams are employed. His higheſt pre- 
= ſent, I underſtand, is five ſhillings; if the 


Ow be under _— . only half a 


= 1 "i enormouſneſs af theſe prices may Sug 
explained on other grounds. 
The 4:gh prices are not given, by « GRA- 
i” ZIERS, for the purpoſe of getting WEDDERS, | 
as grazing ſtock; but by RAMBREEDERS, 
for the purpoſe of getting Rams, to be let 
to graziers: the higheſt being given by the 
PRINCIPAL BREEDERS, only; not for the 
7 purpoſe of getting rams, to be let to graziers, 5 
as WEDDERGET TERS; but for that of getting 
rams, to be let out again, to inferior tupmen, 


as RAMGET TERS, | ) ĩ firs ae 
Vor. I. . c 2 - ©. "THE 
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The gragier's prices run, even now, from 
dne to ten guineas. I have not heard of more 


than ten guineas being given, by a mere gra- 


zier, for a ram, for the /o/e purpoſe of getting 
: grazing ſtock: five or fix guineas is the com- 


ene he give the higheſt price, n 
P and that the ram ſerves a hundred 
ewes, or even gets a hundred lambs (ome 
ſingle ſome double, 2 | the expence of getting . 


amounts to no more than two ſhillings, a 


head; which is inconſiderable, compared 
with the difference, between a well and an 
ill grazing ſheep : between a ſheep that will 
get as fat, at two years old, as another will, at 5 
three: or, in other words, which will, at 
two years and a half old, fetch ten or fifteen | 
' ſhillings more than his comrades, of another 
breed, but of the ſame natural ſiae, and going 


1 the ſame paſture *. 


The middle, prices, —as thoſe for. tant) 
to © Why guineas, —are, under preſent circum- 
flances, equally reconcileable to common 

ſenſe. If a breeder, who gives fifty guineas, 5 

rear ten tolerable rams, fit for the graziers 

uſe, and let them at five guineas each, he 


brin gs 


* See Mix. 30. 


I 
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brings himſelf home, even the firſt ſeaſon 


of letting; beſide having the rams for another 
and another ſeaſon; and beſide a general 1 im- 2 


3 provement in his ſtock. 


Thoſe who give the Be prices,—as 


- one to two hundred guineas,—have, or ought 


to have, proper baſes to build upon ſuffi- 
cient ſtocks of well bred ewes: in which 
caſe, they have a fair chance of producing 
ramgetters, worth while the preſent ſpirit 
[.- of improvement laſts—twenty to | ay gui- | 


: neas a ſeaſon *. 


With reſpect to the very high prices, they 
ae given by a few firſtrate breeders, who are 

. pla; y ing a high game running a hard race - 
for the pride and profit of being leader, when 5 
Mr. Bake well ; 7s not. A contention which 1 may 
laſt as long as Mr. Bakewell; and be, at once, 
an honor to his genius, and 2 reward of his 


ſervices. | 


* There are 5 inflances, though: they are not very com- 
35 mon, of the more valuable rams being kept, as ſtallions; 
the owners taking in ewes to be ſerved by them. The 
* pic by the ewes, ten to ſixty guineas a ſcore, 
It is likewiſe in practice, eſpecially on letting the more 
valuable rams, for the letter to reſerve a ſtipulated number 
of ewes to himſelf; either uſing the ram before he be ſent . 


5 out, or int the ewes to o the birer” S grounds, 7 


Cen - Tamare 
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TREATMENT OF RAMS AFTER LET- 
TING. The breeders of rams, as well as f 
_ bulls, find it expedient to reduce them, 5 
from the cumbrous ſtate in which they are 
ſhown, previouſly to the ſeaſon of employ- 
ment; the old rams, in particular, being : 
frequently returned upon their hands, non- ; 
efficient. Hence, as they are let, they are 
transferred to private paſtures, and moderate 
| keep; it being a pretty general rule not to 
oi a fun, "after he ts r. 
SENDING OUT LET RAMs. The uſual 1 
time, of beginning to fend out, is the middle 
of September. The means of conveyance— - 
carriages of two wheels, with ſprings, or 
hung in flings; ſome of them being large 
enough to hold four rams. In theſe, they 
travel from twenty to thirty miles, a day: 5 
being ſometimes ſent, in this . two or 
three hundred miles. | 
The METHOD OF USING theſe rams has ” 
lieh) received a very great improvement. 1 
Inſtead of turning the ram, looſe, among 
the ewes, at large, as heretofore, and agree- 
ably to the univerſal practice of the ifland,— 
he is kept apart, in a ſeparate paddock or 
: ſmall incloſure, with a couple of ewes only, . 
| e 


to make him reſt quietly; having che ewes 


of the flock. brought to him, fingly; and 


leaping each, only once. 
By this judicious and accurate regulation, 
a ram is enabled to impregnate near twice 


the number of ewes, he would do, i if 


turned looſe among them ; eſpecially; a you 
ram. 


In the old abe ſixty e or eighty ewes 
were eſteemed the full number for a ram: 
in the new, from a hundred to a hundred 
: and twenty are allowed : ſeven ſcore have 


been ſerved by one ram in a ſeaſon. 


Tur EXPECTED TREATMENT OF A RAM 
| AT RIDE, is merely that of keeping him well, 


andi free from diſorders, ſuffering him to ſerve 


no other than the hirer's own ewes, and of 
f theſe the limited number only, and to return 
him, ſafe, when he has done; generally, the 

5 beginning of December; or, if the hirer has 
met him on the road (which is cuſtomary), 
the latter, i in return, meets him on 1 his } journey 


home. CE 
The AFTER. TREATMENT confifts- 


0 ſtriving, by every deviſable means, to wwe 
his carcaſe, and make him fat and handſome, 


| for the enſuing! ſhow. 


q 9 3 Ewrs, 
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Ess. The ſize of breeding Meeks; + view- 
ing the diſtrict at large, is various. Some 
GRAZIERs, namely, men who breed for their 
own grazing, keep five or ſix hundred ewes. 
But the ewe flocks of the RAMBREEDERS of 


"> modern breed (of which, only, I ſhall 


| penn) run generally from one to two hun- 
dred. 
In the MANAGEMENT oF. EWE 5 
FLOCKS, there is no myſtery, 1 believe; 
nor have I met with any thing extraordinary 
in it, or ſtrikingly different from that of 
other breeding flocks, The management of 
ewe flocks, however, being a ſubject which 
| has not yet entered fully into theſe regiſters, 
it will be introduced with ſingular A Hl : 
in this place. 
The ſubject divides, analytically, into 
The choice of ewes. 
Their ſummer treatment. 
The time of admitting the ram. : 
Their winter treatment. 
Their attendance at lambing time. 
Their treatment after lambing. 
Weaning the lambs. 
Treatment of ewe lambs. 


| . the aged ewes. 


OY 
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In the cnoice or EwEs, the breeder is 


led by the ſame criterions, as in the choice 
of rams. Breed is the firſt object of con- 
| fideration, Excellency, in any ſpecies or 

variety of liveſtock, cannot be attained with 
any degree of certainty, let the male be ever 


ſo excellent, unleſs the females employed, 


| likewiſe inherit a large proportion of the 
genuine blood; ; be the ſpecies or variety 
what it may. Hence, no prudent man ven- 


tures to give the higher prices, for the 
Diſhley rams, unleſs his ewes are deeply 
tinctured with the Diſhley blood. 


Next to breed is fleſh, fat, form, and wood. - 
With ewes poſſeſſed of theſe qualities, in 
any tolerable degree, and with a ram of the 5 | 
ſame deſcription, good WEDDERGET TERS, 
at leaſt, may be bred, with a degree of cer- 


tainty ; and with thoſe, in a higher degree, 


accompanied with a ſuperior degree of neat- 
neſs, cleanneſs, fineneſs, and with a ram of 
this deſcription, RAMGETTERS may be rea- 


ſonably expected. 


SUMMER TREATMENT OF EWES. After 
the lambs are weaned, the ewes are kept in 
common feeding pieces, at moderate keep; 

without any aide of paſture, previouſly 2 


to their taking the ram, Fs 


4 
* 8 
* — 8 pm: * 
nner — — » e * . 
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The uſual TIME OH ADMITTING THE 
RAM is, as has been jntimated, about new 
Michaelmas ; ſooner or later, according to 
circumſtances. 15 
The WINTER TREATMENT conſis. mm. 
keeping them, well, on graſs, hay, turneps, 
and cabbages : no difference, I underſtand, 
being made in their keep, previous to the 
time of lambing. But ſee YorKSIRE, as 
above &. : . . 5 „ 
With reſpect to ATTENTION AT LAMB- 
ING TIME, it may be taken for granted 5 
that, where the loſs of a ſingle lamb may, : 
8 poſſibly, i incur the loſs of a thouſknd — 
no attendance or attention is ſpar ec. 
The ewes of the modern breed, however, 5 
; Jatnb with leſs difficulty, 1 underſtand, than 
thoſe of moſt other breeds of longwooled 5 
ſheep +; the heads of the modern breed 
being much finer. oP heir ſhoulders, J un- 
derſtand, are the moſt common cauſe of ob- 


| ſruction. 


Tax. ar- 


— 2 The alterations of keep, that are here intimated, way,” 
5 however: be 1: {s requiſite, i in the management of the flocks, 
now more immediately under notice, which are always at 
full keep, than in chat ot more e ordinary and lower kept 1 
5 flocks. + | 
5 4 See Noarorx, MIN, 76. 
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TRTATMENTATTPRLAMBINOG. From 
the time of lambing, to the time of weaning 
the lambs, the ewes are treated with every 


indulgence of food: not more on account of 


n general deſire to puſh the lambs forward, 


than on that of the ewes of this breed _ 
; generally, bad nurſes ;—deficient in milk. 
As the modern breed of Midland cattle 


run to beef,” its modern breed of ſheep 
run to mutton; and from the ſame cauſe: 
"A natural propenſity, of extraordinary ſtrength. 1 
to a ſtate of fatneſs, I ſaw a ewe, in the 
flock of a principal breeder, which, though i 
ſhe had reared two lambs, was, in the be- 
ginning of Auguſt, in a high ſtate of fatneſs. 
The fact was, that, at weaning time, the 
latter end of July, this ewe was entirely dry, 
and how long the had been ſo, was not then 


= be aſcertained, 


This property of the modern W is not 
held out as a charge againſt them: it is, on 
the contrary, a circumſtance that appears, to 
my mind, much i in their favor. The uſe of 5 | 
the milk of ewes (in England at leaſt) is 
merely that of rearing their lambs; and is 
not, like that of cows, extended to the dairy. 
I a ewe can keep her lamb, on milk, until 
955 1 


— 
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it can keep itſelf, on herbage, ſhe has, to a 
ſtore lamb at leaſt, done her duty. More 


than will effect this is ſuperfluous, and ſome- 


times inconvenient or dangerous; and i is, no 


doubt, a check to her thriving. 


WEANING. The vine of weaning is the 


latter end of July,or the beginning of Auguſt, 
Previous to the ſeparation, the lambs are, 
or ought to be, identiſied, by ear-marking, or 
cotherwiſe *; to guard againit accidents, and. 


the imperfections of the memory. 
7 true, an experienced and attentive 


ſhephe erd requires no other Uſtingyillynent,. 
than their natural forms and countenances ; ; 
- which, from a continued attendance, become 
— 35 familiar to him, as the perſons and faces 
a his neighbours. There are ſhepherds, 
not in this diſtrict only but in others, wha 
are able to couple the ewes and lambs of their 
5 re ſpective flocks ; drawing them from two 5 
| ſeparate pens, one containing the ewes, the 
other the lambs; ſcarcely miſtaking a ſingle 


countenance. But the overſeer « of a ane: : 
; kation 


5 + For the ſire, the ear is generally marked: for the how's t 


ochre, or pitch, is uſed; marking the ewe and her lamb, 
_ previouſly to the weaning, in the ſame part, or with the 


fare number, or letter. 
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tation knows every negro upon it, though 


they are in a manner naked; and an officer, 
every ſoldier of his regiment, though their 


dreſſes are exactly the ſame, 


TREATMENT OF THE EWE LAMBS. The 
female lambs, on being weaned, are put to 
good keep, but have not ſuch high indulgence 


ſhewn them as the males: the prevailing 


practice being to keep them from the m. 


the firſt autumn. 
Curl LING THE EWES. At weaning time, 


or previouſly to the admiſſion of the ram, 
the ewes are culled, to make room for the 
*thaves,” or ſhearlings, whoſe ſuperior blood 
and faſhion entitle. them to a a place f in the 


” breedin g flock. 


In the work of culling, „the RAMBREEDER 
| and the mere GRAZIER go by ſomewhat 
5 different | guides. The grazier's guide is 
principally age ; ſeldom giving his ewes the 
ram after they are four ſhear. The ram 
8 breeder, on the contrary, goes chiefly by 
merit : a ewe that has brought him a good 
ram or two, is continued in the flock, ſo long . 
as ſhe will breed: there are inſtances of ewes 
5 having been prolific, to the tenth or twelfth 
year; but, in general, the ewes of this breed N 


I 9 off, at fix or ſeyen ſhear, 


In 
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In the practice of ſome of the principal 
rambreeders, the“ culling ewes” are never 
{uffered to go out of their hands, until after 

they are ſlaughtered : the breeders not only 
fatting them, but having them butchered, on 
their premiſes. 

There are others, however, who ſell them; ; 
and, ſometimes, at extraordinary prices. 

Three, four, and even ſo high as ten guineas, 
_ each, have been given for theſe outcaſts. 
There are, in the flocks of ſeveral breeders, 
ewes that would fetch, at auction, twenty 

guineas each. Mr. Bake well! is in poſſeſſion 
of ewes, which, if they were now put up, te 
be ſold to the beſt bidder, would, it is alli. 
mated, fetch no leſs than fifty guineas each; 
and, pernaps, through the preſent ſpirit of - 
contention, much higher prices. 
It is now, I underſtand, in agitation Ta 
LET EWES BY THE SE ASON, in the manner 
rams are let. 3 
Where this ſpirit of breeding will end; or 


"what will be its eflects, time Only can deter- 
mine. 


I. FATTING SHEEP. The fatting 
| of ' ſacep | 18 a a ſubjcet NEW to this W ork. The 5 
| | outline 
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outline of the practice may, therefore, be 


ſketched, with ſingular propriety, in this 
place; immenſe würd bert being fatted, every 


year, in the Midland Diſtrict. 


The ſubject divides, into che following 


branches: 
Situation and fail, 
Materials of fatting. 
” Deſcription of ſheep. 

: Mode of obtaining them. 
Management during poſſeſſion. 
Markets. 

Produce. 

SITUATION. The Mor AND DISTRICT 


has been deſcribed, as a well ſoiled middleland 
tract; chiefly in a ſtate of graſs ; but with an 


intermixture of arable hd: eſpecially 3 in the 
Disrxier of the STA TION. 


But the more GRAZING part of the dif. 


trict, namely, South and Eaſt LEICEST ER. 


SHIRE, with the ADJolNING MARGINS of 


| Rutlandſhire, Northamptonſhire, and War- 


wien enen chiefly of large graſs. 
feeding pieces, Which are moſt of them 


; ſtocked with a great proportion of ſheep. 


The MATERIALS oF FATTING are prin- 
_ Pa: and * ; with ſome few tur- 


eps ; 


— 


3 —— —— 42433 
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eps and cabbages z but, even in the Diſtrict 

of the Station, the two latter can ſcarcely be 

faid to enter into the ordinary practice of the 

country. 

The DESCRIPTION OF SHEEP varies with 

the ſyſtem of management: in the Dis- 

RI of the STATION „the prevailing ſtock 

is culling ewes, partly of the longvooled, and 

in part of the fhortwooled breed, as has been 
already mentioned, at the head of — ſec- 


\ - tion. 


©. Rot: in the more GRAZING parts Ef the 
ED Midland Diſtrict, the longwooled breed, and 
moſtly two-ſhear adders,” with a proportion 
= of culling ewes, are alm oit the only deſcription 7 


Y of fatting ſheep. 


The Mops or CBTAINING theſe ſeveral 
; ſorts of ſheep are various. The. graziers”” 
many of them rear a conſiderable part of 

their ſtock; others pur chaſe wedder nde 


of the breeders who do not“ ' graze.” On 


the contrary, the arable far mers” moſt of 


them purchaſe ; excepting ſome leading men, To 


5 who, having adopted the modern breed, rear : 
their own ſtock of grazing ſheep. 


| The places of purchaſe, of the Mortwooled 
ewes, have been mentioned to be, brinei- 


Pos 
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pally, the fairs of Shropſhire and Stafford- 
ſhire : Dudley is the moſt noted place for 
theſe ſheep. The longwooled ewes, which 
are fatted in 7hzs diſtrict, are purchaſed at 
the autumnal fairs of the neighbourhood ; 
but more particularly, at the market of Tam- 
worth; to which, in autumn, they are 
brought, weekly; ſome out of Gloceſter- 
ſhire; but moſtly out of Leiceſterſhire, and 
chiefly by one dealer ; who brings ſome thou- 
| ſand ſheep, every year, into the diſtrict. 
It is obſervable, that, in the lots of theſe 
two deſcriptions of ſheep, individuals of all 
ſizes and all ages, from a thave to a crone, 
are intermixed ; ; no other ſeparation being 
made, than that of keeping the two facts 


diſtinct. This circumſtance, however, diſ- 


guſting as it may be to a ſtranger, \ who has 
been uſed to ſee ſheep ſorted, agreeably to 
their ages, is the cauſe of leſs 1 inconveniency, | 
| inaſmuch as they are all of them equally in- 
| tended to be fatted, in 1 the courſe of the en- | 
ſuing ſummer. = 
In the choice of grazing ſheep, graziers 
| differ, and in the moſt eſſential points. While 


one man is chooſing a lot, for their neatneſs 


and cleannefs from offal, another buys a pen 


of. rare ſtrong bay | Hoop of which 
deſcription the markets of longwooled ſheep 
principally conſiſt. 

The MANAGEMENT or FATTING ; SHEEP, 
The -wes have the ram about Michaelmas, 
or later: ſome before, ſome after they are 

purchaſed. Graſs being the only dependence, 
: here, for ewes and lambs, it is thought bad 
management to bring the lambs too earl; * in 

the ſpring. 
The keep varies with the ſtock. The wed- 
ders, the firſt year, while ſhearlings, and 
the ewes the firſt winter, are kept as ſtore 
ſtock *; but the ewes, from the time of 
0 lambing, and the wedders, the ſecond ſum- 
mer, are of courſe at prime keep; the firſt 
wedders reaching market, about September. 
The culling ewes are e ſeldom ready, until the : 
enſuing ſpring. LE 
The method of flocking has been men- 
tioned, to be that of mixing them with fat- 


Little or no FOLDING is done, in the Midland Diſ- | 


trig: I do not recolle& ſeeing one inſtance ; except 


ina light ſandy field (Quegiborough's) between Leiceſter 
and Melton. In this caſe, the hurdles were ſet leaning 
outward, and propped with forked props, as in Gloceſter- 
ſhire ; not ſet upright, in the ground, as in moſt diſtricts. 
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ting cattle, or dairy cows, in the proportion 
of two to one: and, taking the diſtrict 
throughout, this may be the neareſt propor- 
tion; but, in ſome of its more grazing parts, 
1 have obſerved large tracts of ground, 
| which appeared to be ſtocked chiefly with 
iheep ; the proportion of cattle being ſmall &. 
The only circumſtance that requires parti- 
cular notice, in the management of ewes and 
lambs, is that of the lambs being, ſometimes, 
taken from the ewes, before they are fit for 
the butcher; and fatted, without the ewes, on 
clover, or other prime keep, a novel practice 
in grazing. 
The leading principle, at leaſt, is good. ; 
The ewes, of courſe, come ſooner to market, 
than they would if the lambs remained with 
them a longer time: and thoſe who prac- 
tiſe this method fay, that, after the firſt fluſh 
; of milk is gone, the lambs thrive better, on 
graſs alone, away from the ewes, than they 
would if kept with them; by reaſon of their 
hanging after a little milk, in this caſe, _ 
which prevents their — y freely on her- 5 
8 bage. 8 FV 
Var. 1. D d BON Ir re- 


* Theſe, e are, I helices; chiefly ſtore ies on 


the moſt ordinary land, too wear for grazing bullocks. 


* a - nf 
w 
r 727 Fody > SEE MO r 7 
7 : 
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1 regiſter this, not as the prevailing prac- | 
tice of the diſtrict, but as that of ſome in- 


telligent judicious managers, who wouldnot 
follow it, if they, themſelves, were not con- 
vinced of its eligibility *. 


In the SHEPHERDING of ſheep, in this 


b country, 2 few circumſtances may be men- 
tioned with propriety. 


Trimming the buttocks in the ſpring, 


provincially © belting, in this diſtrict, and 
© dagging,” in the grazing country, is well 


attended to; and the produce turned to pro- 


fit. There are graziers, keeping perhaps ſome 


thouſand. ſheep, of ne deſcriptions, 
8 e „ WhO 
* FATTING LAMBS ON HERBAGE. The keep of the 


Jambs, in this caſe, ought certainly to be extraordinary; as 3 2S. 
raygraſs and white clover, 175 and red cloyer in head, 
| later in the ſummer. | 55 | | 
An improvement of this method | is ; evident; Pues vary, 
exceedingly, in the time of loſing their milk; and 6 

take away thoſe lambs, whoſe dams are yet in full milk, is 
ſelfevidently wrong; as removing thoſe, whoſe dams are de- 


ficient in milk, 1850 the ordinary paſture of the ewes, to 


better food, is more than probably right. Hence, exa- 

mining the ewes, from time to time, and removing the 

| lambs from ſuch as are found deficient, appears , 
to be the line of right management. 


Rambreeders, at leaſt, might, it is more than probable, 
profit by ſuch a practice. Many of the ram lam bs, at 


 - caning time, appoar in very low condition, 
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who will make up a pack or two of dag- 
Jocks,” yearly! The locks are waſhed, ſpread 8 


on the ground to dry, and packed up like 


fleece wool: a new. ſpecies of marketable 
produce; which is uſed, L underſtand, _ ; 


= in the carpet manufaQories. 


As a preventive of the fly, the Midland a 
ſhepherds uſe various applications; eſpecially 
to the lambs. Train oil is found to be effica- 
cCious; but it fouls the wool, and makes the 
ſheep diſagreeable to touch. An ointment 
made of butter and the flowers of ſulphur ; 


ſeems to be in the beſt repute *. 


Inſects certainly have their antipathics, 
and to find out thoſe of the ſheep * is an 


| intereſting ſubject of enquiry, 


The method of deſtroying maggots, W "oo 
effectual; and, if applied in time, fimple and 


eaſy. Inſtead of cutting the wool off the 


mes affected, and raping off the maggots, 
TH D dz with 


= The butter being melted, a en of en is 
Kiel) into it, to form an ointment of a pretty firm conſiſt- 

. ency. In application, a piece the ſize of a ſmall walnut is 
rubbed between the hands, 10 wo drawn Bong the backs 


| of the ſheep, ß. 
There are ſome 3 in the ſhops, fold far this pur- 


5 poſe; but thoſe whoſe effects Tt have had an opportunity of —.: 


2 Wet diſcolor the wool. % 
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with the points of the ſhears, the wool is 


| parted, and the maggots picked out with a 
knife, — or otherwiſe diſlodged; — without 
breaking the coat; and a ſmall quantity of 
white lead ſcraped, from a lump, among the 
wool; which being agitated, the powder is 
carried evenly down to the wound. Too 


much diſcolors the wool; a little prevents 


any farther harm from the maggots, that may 
ſtill be lodged among it; driving them away 
from the wound; and, at the ſame time, is 
bound to promote its healing. In well 
ſhepherded flocks, which are ſeen regularly 
twice a day, there is no e of abroken 
coat. 5 


Artificial waſe Poole are here common. 5 In 5 


ſome countries, ſheep are driven, perhaps two 
or three miles, to the wafh pool: a r 
which! is not only inconvenient to the ſhep- 
herd, but dangerous to the ſheep. Here, 
the ſmalleſt rill is rendered ſubſervient to the 
purpoſe of waſhing ſheep. In a convenient | 
part, a wall is baile acroſs the rivulet, with 
an opening in the middle, to let the water 
Paſs, in ordinary; and with a ſmall floodgate 
fixed in the opening, to ſtop it occaſionally, 
On one : fide, ! is the pen 5 and, on the other, a 


paved 5 


. e 5 
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paved path; for the ſheep to walk up; * 
of the pool. : 
With reſpect to ſhearing, T have met with 
nothing noticeable ; except the extreme 
neatneſs with which the ſheep of this diftrict 
are ſometimes ſhorn ; ; * the thow 
rams: 5 | | 
MARKETS FOR FAT SHEEP. The mar- 
kets, for carcaſes, have been mentioned: 
London, for the wedders, &c. fatted in the 
ſouthweſtern quarter: Birmingham, &c. for 
the ewes and lambs, fatted i in the dittrict of 5 
- the ſtation. 5 
The markets for 8210 are various. Hete- £ 
| tofore, moſt of it has been bought up, by 
woolſtaplers, | iving in different parts of the : 
diſtrict: Some of it is ſorted; and, what is 


not wanted for the manufactures of the dif- 


trict (namely, hoſiery in Leiceſterſhire, and 
cCoarſe worſteds in Northamptonſhire), is ſent 
td the diſtant manufaQories, for which it is 

ſuitable. 
But, of late years, the manufacturers, 
| themſelves, from Yorkſhire and other dif- 
tricts, have bought up ſome ſhare of the 
5 wool, immediately of the growers. 


. 
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The price of © paſture wool,”—namely, of 


the wool of the longwooled ſheep of this 
country,—has been, during the laſt ſeven 
years, fixteen to twenty ſhillings, a a tod, of 
twentyeight pounds. The price, this year 
(1789) roſe from ſeventeen to nineteen thil- 
lings — with ſcarcely any diſtinction as to 
quality ! though, to the forter or the manu- 
facturer, it may vary ſeveral ſhillings, a tod. 
But the breaking! of wool is a myſtery, 
which lies not within the e of POE. 
grazier. 0 
PRopucr or FATTING sur Er. The ” 
wedders, in eighteen or twenty months, are 
expected to pay, on a par of years, ten to 
twelve ſhillings, a head, in carcaſe; beſides 
two coats of v. worth five or fix ſhillings - 
each; | together, twenty to twentyfive ſhil- 


lings ; or about threepence half penny, a head, 


a week. „ 
The ewes and lambs, of the Jangwooled 
breed, pay more. Suppoſe the i improvement 
of the ewe ſeven or eight ſhillings, and the 
. produce of the lamb as much, with the fleece 
of the ewe four or five ſhillings; together 
twenty ſhillings, —for twelve or fourteen 
; in months | 
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. months keep of the ewes, and two or three 
months of the lambs. 


The ſhortwools are allowed to pay Rill 


better, but they are wilder, and more miſ- 
chievous; and are chiefly in the hands of 

the ſmaller farmers. The Shropſhire wool, 
however, though fine, is very light: the 
ewes ſeldom yielding more than one to two 
pounds, each fleece ; worth, perhaps, from ; 
a ſhilling to eighteen Pence, a pound ; or 
about two ſhillings, a e 85 


REFERENCES To > Minurss, 


Fe or a Atriking accidental variety of ſheep, 


he MIN. 60. 


| For obſervations on the Fatting of young : 
ſheep, 10 5.7 
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